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MME. CHARLES CAHIER 


with six of her outstanding 
European professional pupils. 
The American contralto is one 
of the busiest opera and con- 
cert artists in Europe during 
her annual spring and fall sea- 
sons there. In America she is 
particularly known through 
her many engagements with 
symphony orchestras and as 
teacher of masterclasses in 
singing at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia 


PROFESSIONAL PUPILS 
OF MME. CAHIER SING- 
ING IN EUROPEAN 
OPERA HOUSES 


1. Géta Ljungberg, first dramatic 
soprano, Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
and Covent Garden, London. 

2. Hjérdis Wahlgren-Arnell, lyric 
soprano, Gothenburg Opera. 

3. Joy Demarquette (Amsterdam), 
lyric soprano, Grand Opera, Paris. 

4. Esther Bramson, mezzo con- 
tralto, Stockholm, singing as guest 
in German opera houses. 

5. Sigrid Brandel, prima donna, 
Oscars-Theater, Stockholm. 

6. Maria Budanovits, prima donna 
contralto, Royal Hungarian Opera, 
Budapest. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Telephone: 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
J; H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
F pean Address: Teatro d’Arte Moderna, Milan 
M. F. BURT HOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy Normal Course in Public and Private 
Musi ecia aching for church trials 
Address: B klyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


DAVID 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
herw i Studio B ng, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


CASELOTTI OPERA COMPANY 
G. H. CASELOTTI | 
Director and Teacher of Singing 


Offers opportunity for operatic —_— 
a;. { 1425 Broadway, New York ( 
Studios} 189 State Street, Bridgeport, . onn 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Puetrc Recrrats Given at INTERVALS 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


ROBINSON 


PURDON 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for sl defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Stu 45 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF aN WELL KNOWN 
TISTS 
Van Dyke -Studios AON Fighth Avenue, N. Y 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
36 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 
FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hal! New York City 


IR | ik RS 
BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
Member American Ac 

144 East 62d Street, 


FRANG 
CONCERT 


1S 
TEACHER 


ademy of Teachers of Singing 
New York City 


ESSON MILLER 
TEACHER SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hal! Tel: 


E. PR 
OF 
1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan .* House Studios, 1425 Broad 
New York 
New Rochelle "Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 


Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 








MRS. 
Voice E 
Reoper 


70 Carnegie Hall, 


WALTEI 


Academy of 


25 Claremont 


xPEeRtT — Coacu 


1 Sept, 10 for Seas 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


REPERTOIRE 
mn 1924-25 


154 West 57th Street 

New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 
2 L. BOGERT 

Member American 

Teachers of Singing 

ART OF SINGING 
Ave., N. Y Tel. 4630 Cathedral 
JO PETRI 


EDOARI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SIN 
Endorsed by world famous 
educators 
Studio 1425 Broadway 


Phone 26 


MME 


Inst 


601 Carnegie 


ruction: Lehman 
Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy 


GING 


singers and 


New York 


8 Pennsylvaniz 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Method 


New York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIST anp COACH 


Teac 


14 
STUDIOS { 27 


Phones: Penn 


her of Piano and 
25 Broadway 
0 Ft. Washington 
sylvania 2634 


FRANCES FOSTER 


Theory 
} New York 
3303 


Ave 
Wadsworth 


Coacu ror Concert aNd Operatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 
ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACI 
CONCER 
Hotel Welling 


SEYMOUR 


Pupil of and 
Master SBRI 
Reszkes, Planc 


101 West 72d Street, 


.l PIANIST ANI 
ton, 7th 


Telephone Circle 1 


BULKLI 


VOICE 
recommended by tl 
GLIA, Paris, tea 
on, Nordica, Whi 

New 


Ave. at 56t 


HOFHEIMER 


) TEACHER 
th St., New York 
066 


tY 


1¢ famous Italian 
cher of the de 
tehill, etc 
York City 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, 


Conductor 


First American School for Orchestra P1 
few vacancies for string and w 
303 Carnegie Ha 
Telephone: 1350 Ci 


ROBERT 


Professor of 
New York Studios, 


For appointme 
Pr 


235 Cre 


ELIZABE 
sc 
Studio: 257 


FELIX?*! 
y 


Teacher of Allan McQuhae, 


CONDUCTOR 
INSTRUCTOR 
Kriens 


E. S. OLMS 
Vocal Music, 


nts address 


scent St., Northam; 


rH 


HOOL 


K. 


West 104th 


Phone: 1514 Clark 


IUGHES 


OCAL 


other distinguished s 


50 


Central 
Phone: 


Park West, 
Columbus ( 


Symphony 


127 West 


PAT 


OF SING 


VIOLINIST 


Club 
ayers. A 


ind instruments. 


Il 


rcle 


TED 


Smith College 
78th St 


Mass 


ton, 


TERSON 
ING 
h Street 


INSTRUCTOR 
Dorothy 


Jardon and 
ngers 


New York City 


0998 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 


(Formerly 


“A Maker of Readers.” 
Both classes and 


Class courses 


Carnegie Hall. 


Teacher for Met. 


Opera Co.) 


No instrument used. 

individual instruction, 
begin October 1. Private any time 
Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


172 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 

1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 


STUDIOS 
2634 Penn. 


THE BOICE-TOPPING STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Elizabeth Topping, Pianist-Teacher of piano playing 
57 West 75th St., New York City 
Telephone—Trafalgar 1057 


Auditions by appointment 


FOR TEACH- 
PUPILS AND 


MUSICAL TRAINING 
ERS, ADVANCED 
BEGINNERS. 

THE NEW EDUCATION 
For Information: MARTHA D. 

10:3 Carnegie Hall, 
Circle 


IN MUSIC 
WILLIS 

New York 
1350 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


method of 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. 


Phone: 2634 Penna, 


FLORENCE LEONARD 


PIANO 
Assistant to Breithaupt 
1 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 


and, Ce¢il Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 
FREDERICK BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
166 West 153rd Street, New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK Rresperc, A. A, G 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 

ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 

Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 

Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 

Telephone: Audubon 1530 


Studied 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 











HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anv REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone Caledonia 6337 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan 

eed Rh. Vo 


All Mail to 11 


Opera House 
and Saturdays 
Norwalk, 


Wednesdays 


Morgan Avenue, Conn 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 

New York 





1425 Broadway 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
eaching and Singing 
Avenue 
Endicott 


471 West End 


Phone: 


New York 
7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 

Piano Playing Simplified for 

Jeginners 
West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


507 


Studio 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 


Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 


PIANIST 


Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE GEORGES RAKLANOFF, 


NEILSEN, 

LYDIA 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291. 


LYPKOVS “ 


ew York City 
“Louise Carroll, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 

hone: 4778 ; Morningside 
In Summit, Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
255 West 90th Street, 
Telephone: 


New York City 


Riverside 3469 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Elementary and Advanced Pupils 
205 West 57th St., New York 



























January 22, 1925 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of prominent fac- 
ulty. 


307 W. 90th St., New York 








’ MARGOLIS tn 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


5! han ns 1425 Broadway, New York 
meyeereniras OPERA HOU 1 stil Panalyivanis 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Solist St. P babe pt oO N.Y 
Address: 9 Se. 20th $t. Elmbarst, N.Y. Phone, Havemeyer 2398-3 


E CAVELLE sorsaxo 


“A voice of exquisite — 











Kavelie. 








a “encom 003, 487 Firth Ave ENew York 
NABE PIANO 

4 Voice Specialist. 

‘ SANCHEZ... 

3 ueencienae 

MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Autherity on Voice Education. Complete Training for Opera 
Susupnes Opportunities for ay 4 — 
2 Practical Grand Opera W 
BAKER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA CARNEGIE "HALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 





St. 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


CARMEN FERRARO | SOs TRABILSEE 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 











R BN] Conductor 
A Coaching for 
¥ Church and 
yl Masical Director Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | 5 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 B 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


tel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
wy York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


1 of Musi 
Columbia School of treme wabesh Ave., Chicago 


GUNDLACH: 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Ferragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
$19 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master ge Fond 


Singers and Teachers—lLos 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., A. W. Miesto, 140 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Bryant 5558 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral coney. 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - leago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of voice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


: TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices 


under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Con- 
cert, Opera and Oratorio. 


E Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Yelephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


—T wi L D 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 
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John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


New York 








€ STALLINGS sii 
S 6 East 36th S ew * ae City 


Tel. a 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist-Teacher 
58 ye Road, Garden Cit I. 
Y. City. Phone Garden City 7 2708 





Address: 
15 E. 38th St., 


¢ MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


MARIE DIMITY 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


For Dates and Terms 
dress 
507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Wadsworth 2878 




















S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—S—_. 
—=== Pianist 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN USS 


Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 





Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedag “Internationally reeog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth 

















3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Kessiere Photo 








Contralto 
BEULAH ROSINE, 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 
1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LYNETTE GOTTLIEB 


PIANIST, Recitals, Instruction 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, &. Y. 1087 Carrol St. 
Telephone Prosoect 7667 


DOROTHY MILLER Z, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Studio: 145 West 77th St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 3794 
new York City 


SWARFORD «25: 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - ey 
Associated om Frank La For 
14 Weat 68th New York. City 


Brooklyn 








rencnes. OF 


4 Wen. pon ~- oie 








Organist 
technic and fine command.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Rapidly gaining unique reputat ae 
N. Y. World. Xd " one 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
a ay Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- a » Yee Theological Seminary, 
2 Fifth Ave., New York 


zmnnrs wCe=>] mo 





Management: 








ELLA GooD 


Co 
RECITALS—ORATORION-TEACHING 
Adtran: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils! Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


3LUTIGER GANNON 














a Chicago, I. 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIAN® USED 


RALPH aOeLL 


125 22d PO p tm Raat Freights 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3806 © 





Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIS1 





Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD Concert 
SES SI N Accompanist 
oO Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 








LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
L. Studio 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


F 
RDE GREGORIO: 
A N 


NV Specialist Voice Oulture—Ooach © g “2 

C Metropolitan Opera Bigg., RR / 

© Studie 18, 1425 Bway. ag Tork Cliy 
Telephone: 6251 


LINA COEN 
Accompanist and Coach— Specialty French Repertoire 


Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILI. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 
MADAME 


FE-mMa A. DAMBMAN] 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (bel canto); 
quality; correction of faulty methods. 
spoctenment only. Residence Studic | 
New York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Alse teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 9fed STREET = NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Drematic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers. 
specialties, 


Address—J5 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coac ching 
Metropolitan Pere House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 th St., New York Cit 

Phones — Seletplente 2634 — Schuyler 6946 





Chicago 





















beautiful 
Consultation by 
37 West 034 &., 














JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE of JEAN DE RESZKE, 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


E. PLOTNIKOFF Russie auctor of 


an imperial Opera 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 7450 Regent 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 205 W. S7ch St., New York City, 5420 Circle 


MME CAROLINE 





VOCAL TEACHEK AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 


el; Endicott 9490 
Chickering Hall, 29 West 57th Se 








50 West 67th Street, New York 
Stadies 


Stadio 7A, Kew York 








For all information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


17% Broadway, New Yerk 





4 MUSICAL COURIER 


January 22,1925 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 




















Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records ‘by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue . . - . New York City 























SHEET MUSI 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions tree. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








°99 


“The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WILLIAM REDDICK e LEON SAMETINI 





Planist-Composer For dates address 
Teacher of Piane—Coaching of Songs Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 








OLIVER STEWART |} DAVIS === 


TE 
Concerts, rise .N Operas 
137 W. 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 





HERMAN sacha amine 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 
and Composition 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Reve Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built v4 its original 
maker $$ $3 $3 $3 : se : 
q Its continued use in such eatieutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
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CHICAGOANS 


PACK AUDITORIUM 


TO HEAR JOHN McCORMACK 


Rosenthal and the Flonzaleys Also Attract Large Audiences—Gradova Offers Splendid Program—Jeritza Not to 
Broadcast—Society of American Musicians’ Contest Winners Announced—Harry Farbman’s Debut—Gordon String 
Quartet Popular—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Plays Goldmark and Malipiero Works—Reception for 
Rosenthal—Conservatory and Studio Activities—Other News of Interest. 


Chicago, January 17—Moriz Rosenthal and the Flonzaley 
Quartet had last Sunday afternoon to themselves as far as 
recitals were concerned and had as their only competitor 
the Chicago Civic Opera, which gave a performance of 
Louise with Garden in the title role. In 
the evening John McCormack attracted 
the largest audience on record at the 
Auditorium, hundreds being turned away 
by the firemen on duty, who refused some 
of the stage ticket holders, who were in- 
formed that the fire ordinance made it 
impossible to add another chair on the 
stage than those already occupied. 


ROSENTHAL, 


Rosenthal, a giant of the keyboard, 
played his well arranged program in a 
masterly manner and delighted his numer- 
ous followers, giving them of his very best 
throughout the afternoon. He will come 
back again for another piano recital at the 
Studebaker, under the F. Wight Neumann 
management, on April 5. This announce- 
ment attests more than anything else the 
popularity of this artist. 


THE FLONZALEYS. 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s growth, into 
popularity in Chicago demonstrates anew 
that Chicago is coming into its own as a 
musical center. Not so many years ago it 
was before scant audiences that the Flon- 
zaleys played their programs, and though 
such men as the late Bert Leston Taylor in 
the column he made internationally known 
under the rubric “A Line o’ Type or Pwo” 
in the Chicago Tribune, begged his readers 
to go en masse to listen to what he pro- 
claimed the premiere chamber music or- 
ganization in the world, Chicagoans turned 
a deaf ear to his entreaties. Little by little, 
however, through the voice of the press 
and by those who were fortunate enough 
to listen to their programs, music-lovers 
were informed that they missed a musical 
treat whenever they remained away, Now, 
once they become subscribers to the Flon- 
za'ey Quartet concerts they remain sub- 
scribers, and yearly the subscription list 
has been increased until now the Playhouse 
is completely sold out and it would not be 
at all surprising if a larger hall will have 
to be secured for next season. 

The program on Sunday afternoon, Jan 
uary 11, remarkably played, consisted of 
the Haydn quartet in D minor, the Brahms 
C minor and Waldo Warner's The Pixy 
Ring, a fairy miniature suite. The final 
number was quite different from the music 
generally played by the Flonzaleys, but it 
was so interesting, so well written as to 
explain its place in the repertory of this 
famous chamber music organization. It is 
a little cameo, a little gem that most cham- of 
ber music quartets will probably inscribe 
on their programs. It was admirably 
played and received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 


artist, 


Joun McCormack. 





The popularity of John McCormack is 
not a vogue, There is probably no singer who has held 
the admiration of the public as long as he. His name 
attracts more and more annually. There is no hall in Chi- 
cago big enough to accommodate his army of followers. At 
least this was made apparent at the recital under review. 
The Auditorium seating capacity was taxed, and when those 
refused admission were informed that he would appear 
again this season at Orchestra Hall they left looking for- 
ward to the announced date. In glorious form, McCormack 
has seldom sung better in Chicago. His Italian and German 
enunciation is on a par of excellence with his English, which 
is so distinct that one never misses a word. His phrasing 
could be taken as a model and to this must be added a voice 
of such clarity, the like of which has not as yet been dis- 
covered. In splendid spirit, he gave as encores what the 
public demanded and they begged him for so many encores 
and repetitions that he easily tripled his program. 

Lauri Kennedy was the assisting artist, and Edwin Schnei- 
der played the accompaniments, especially for the instru- 
mentalist, as though not at his very best. Luckily John 
McCormack does not need support, and the celebrated tenor 
won the same enthusiastic applause that is always his when 
he gives a recital. 

Gitta GRApovA IN RECITAL. 


Gitta Gradova met with unusual success at the Black- 
stone Theatre, Monday afternoon, at the hands of a dis- 
criminating audience, made up of members of the Musi 
cians’ Club of Women, for the benefit of whose extension 
department the concert was given. This brilliant young 
pianist has won much success in the East and has been 


tenor, whose 
imerican singers. 


Bertimen Studios in New York and conducts summer classes at 


acclaimed one of the most genuinely interesting players of 
the day. Possessed of talent far beyond the average, Gra 
dova has strong individuality and unusual powers besides. 
Hers is virile, intelligent piano playing marked with indi 
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KRAFT, 
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vidual interpretative ideas, perhaps at very best in Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky and Albeniz compositions. In Gradova, Scria- 
bin has a most sympathetic exponent—one whose under- 
standing, imagination and expressive ability make for highly 


DEUTSCHES OPERNHAUS FOLLOWS 
VOLKSOPER 


effective renditions of that composer's work. One of th 
highlights of this young artist’s playing is het 
pianissimo work. It is divine 


(Continued on page 44) 


exquisite 


Thus, the Scriabin Dan 


ORCHESTRA MUSICIANS 

ASK FOR PAY INCREASE 

New York Philharmonic and Symphony Players Want $15 
to $25 Per Week More—May Include Metropolitan 

Meet 


At the request of officials of the Associated Musicians of 
New York, Local 802 of the A. F. of M., the players of 


Opera—Committee To Managements 


Philharmonic and New York Symph 
orchestras have each selected two mem 
bers to form a committee of four to « 
sult with the managements of 
orchestras in regard t in so incre ( 
wages in the contracts for next 

which will be signed this spring | 
increased amount asked for 1 1 t 
be $15 to $25 per week Phe esent 
minimum is now 60 tor tour rehea 
and four concerts a week but ! r 
of tact, few players receive th 

mum, the average being about $ wh 
some important solo desk pla 


up to $200 per week. 
The orchestras principally affected het 
will be the Philharmonic and the New 


Symphony. Without doubt, the players « 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
make similar demands. The State S\ 
phony, a cooperative institution, in which 
the men are paid only per concert 
affected Local 802 is the reg 1 





zation which was formed a few year 

after the big musicians’ strike here when 
the old local, known as the Musician 
Protective Association, wa b 


outlawed 
Labor 
Negotiations have not yet been entered 
into officially, though D. Edward Porter 
Philharmon 


the American Federation o 


assistant manager of the 

Orchestra, said that some informal tal 

friendly in tone, had already taken plac 
“Business has steadily been growl 


seasons,’ rid Ie i 


better the last few 
the box office this year is 


better than 


fore It is to be hoped that the men w 
not spoil things by demanding premature! 
an increase which | am sure the direct 

would have granted them voluntari 


within a year or so George Engels, mar 
ager of the New York Symphony Orche 

tra, expressed the hope that the met 
would not their 
“With the 
he, “we have 
it.” Both managers expre 
and belief that negotiation 
cessful and not long pr 


imsist upon demand 
deficit as big as it is n 


absolutely reached thy 








tracted 


Montemezzi Here 


Italo Montemezzi, the mposer, arrive 
last Sunday on the Conte Verde and 
remain here for the production 
early opera, Giovanni Galluresse, whic! 
Metropolitan Opera will give in Feb 


He is accompanied by his wife 


ability and art have won him an enviable position in the first ranks 
He has sung his way into the hearts of the public through 
his versatility and is equally popular in oratorio and as a recitalist and festival R 
In addition to his concert work, Mr. Kraft is associated with the LaForge 
Watervale, 


Rome Opera Season Begins 


ome, January 1 The opening of the 
opera season at the Teatro Costanz 
Mich. a brilliant performance of Falstaft 
lowed by a still more brilliant perform 
an of the Meiste rsinger, could not have ee 
more auspicious. Maestro Eduardo Vita 
excelled with his greatly improved orche 
tra Mariano Stabile of La Scala was the Falstati i 
Marcel Journet the Hans Sachs. The latter also imp 
sonated Simon Mago in Boito’s Nerone, and was most 
impressive in both characters DP 


BERLIN 





INTO BANKRUPTCY 





But Both Continue Performances—Principal German Opera Houses Agree to Reduce Singers’ Fees—Cornelius’ Barber of 
Bagdad Revived—Mahler’s Tenth Symphony in Berlin—American Recitalists 


Berlin, January 5.—Despite its lamentable financial col 
lapse, the Berlin Volksoper is continuing its performances, 
and so far as the public is concerned, nothing seems to have 
changed. There has even been a gala day, when Amato, 
the celebrated baritone, sang Boris Godunoff, supported by 
an excellent cast under Issai Dobrowen. Meantime the 
Deutsches Opernhaus of Charlottenburg has profited by the 
Volksoper’s experience and has declared itself bankrupt, 
and unable to pay its salaries. It, too, continues its per- 
formances, however, by the communistic expedient of divid- 
ing its receipts fairly among all participants. These unfor- 
tunates evidently consider even a little better than nothing 
at all, for were these two opera houses to cease it would 
be most difficult to find jobs, in mid-season, somewhere else. 

REDUCING THE SINGERS’ SALARIES 

The two popular Berlin opera houses are not the only 

ones to feel the pinch. As a result of their financial stress, 





the opera houses of Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Wieshad 
and Cassel have signed a convention to reduce th ilari 
of their stars. International celebrities will not be plea 
to hear that the maximum guesting fee in the princip 
German operas will hereafter be $250 a night. The a 
salary of the highest-paid, regularly rt 







not to exceed $7,500 a year. Battistini, 
others, who have been receiving much hig 
many recently, will not be heard her¢ 
reduce their demands 
AN INTERESTING REVIVAL 
The Staatsoper has celebrated the one hundredth birthd 
of Peter Cornelius by a carefully prepared and highly po! 
ished performance of his masterpiece, The Barber of Ba 
dad. The performance, conducted by Kleiber, was precede 
by a memorial address delivered by Cornelius’ son, Karl 
(Continued on page 29) 








SCIENCE AND ART 











Their Respective Positions in 
Vocal Development 
By W. HENRI ZAY 
Copyright, 1925, by the Musical 
er Company 
Let it le iid at once, that Science and Art are great 
friends, alt wh their relationship sometimes is warped a 
t their respective friends, who are inclined to contend 
x pride of place 
l am friend of both, so here | expose the pair to settle, if 
! their position The story goes like this 
lwo men, journeying together across a plain, were ap 
proaching a prosperous town which was situated on the 
de of a long mountain-like hill. One was a scientist, the 
other was an artist; both had a passion for knowledge, and 
took a deep interest in things along the road 
lrue, the scientist was more interested in speedily covering 
the distance, and was inclined to shut his eyes to many 
things that the artist observed with delight. It was not the 
ntist’s habit to make observations seeking for beauty in 
nature: but the artist found great delight in adding cons stantly 
to his store of soul impressions, by observing, and finding 
it if possible, the meaning and origin of everything in 
nature that had life pouring through it. His artist’s soul 
could feel the rhythmic impulse of life spirit in plants and 
and grasp the poetic feeling of the color scheme, and 
tality of unexpectedness in nature. He was sorry when 
he ached the town, and all this native beauty and inter- 
est was left behind 
[he scientist, however, was delighted; the firm resistane 
of the pavement beneath his feet, and the geometrical pat 
tern of the streets and the general order, gave him a great 
satistaction 
logether, the scientist and the artist explored the town; 
they examined its tramways, its subways, its sewers, its 
icipal uuildings and factories, its schools and churches 
in fact, everything that had to do with the activities of the 
people who lived and moved there 
Finally the artist grew tired of gazing at this orderly ar- 
rangement of mechanical contrivances, and the routine of a 
place which, though full of life, produced nothing that was 
ot poured into it in a raw state from the outside 
Then he remembered that somebody had said: “When 
approaching, from below, a town situated on a hill, do not 


forget that it looks quite different when you look down on it 
from above. So he proposed to the scientist to move on and 
view the town from the heights, in order to complete their 


idea of the town and its functions 

Sut the scientist was so delighted with his diving into 
cellars, and ascending in elevators, and watching other 
people’s engineering feats and experiments, that he refused 
to go turther 

So the artist left him digging for more knowledge, in a 
place where he could only turn up the same old stuff over 
and over again. He could realize that the place had been 
exhausted by many others before him, including the artist, 
who now was on the road above the town, expanding his 


lungs and inflating his spirit in the freedom of the country 


road, and enjoying the exhilarating perfumes of the fields 

1 forests 

As he mounted upward he did not forget that his ob- 
ject was to get a more complete perspective of the town 
and its functions. So, when he had climbed to a stimulat- 
ng height, he looked back, and a new panorama presented 
itself \t his feet, and all around him, he saw the 
country, the life in it and its productivity. Being an art 
ist, and full of intuition, he felt the source of the creative 


life which he saw springing up everywhere in an infinite 
variety of shapes and forms which gave expression to it. 


He saw lines of traffic converging from every direc- 
t on the town, which, in the distance, now that its 
material side was not so much in evidence, showed a 
beauty which, considering the disgust which it had in 
pired when he was down in its streets, was most sur- 
p Ing 

He felt sorry for the scientist, who could not see or 
understand the town as seen from this height, and real- 
ized that one who is to be a scientist should be an 
artist first, so that he will have idealism enough to 


prevent him from becoming so magnetized by materialism 
that he is held willing captive by details which are 
important but inferior, and which, in the end, create with- 
in him limitations which allow his thinking powers to 
become stiffened and frozen. 

The artist saw that the town exists 
not the country for the town. The 
before the town, and is independent of 
is an outlet for the country, 

Each spring the great spiritual 
ire awakened from the winter's sleep by cosmic 
and produce various creations, without which the town 
could not exist spiritual energies profoundly im- 
press the artist rhe scientist see them; he 
thinks that the town is more his vision is 
dwarfed by himself He may good deal of 
learning, and yet remain small in The biggest 
things in nature are unknown to him; he is inclined to 
get egotistical on his small knowledge; he may not know 
that many others, including the artist, have not only his 
knowledge, but something very much bigger as well. 

If the reader were to the one who has the big 
understanding of the whole productivity of the country, 
which would it be, the scientist, or the artist? 

In choosing a teacher to develop a voice, 


for the 
country 
the town, 


country, 
existed 
which 


earth 
forces 


energies of the 


I he se 
does not 
important ; 
acquire a 
himself. 


che »0s8e 


which should 


be chosen, the man who talks of science, and muscles, and 
laryngoscopic examinations of the throat and other local 
stuff, or, one who, knowing all these things, gets down 
to first principles, the science of the spirit which origi- 
nates all these things, and from there builds up a tech- 
nic which permits him to carry out the idea of automatic- 


ally expressing a spontaneously beautiful, moving, sincere 
quality of tone, and which, at the same time, through the 
thinking and feeling, develops character and will, so that 
the singer becomes more and more an authoritative artist 
and a personage, and moreover makes these fine words 


good in the body and the soul of the pupil? 
With apologies, 


I recount my own experience, for once 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the Case 








out to be a scientist, at School of 
Applied Science, at Cleveland, Ohio. And I got quite 
a good start, when, according to my dear old pro 
fessor, | was “led astray” by the fascination I found 
in the study of voice development, which I started as a 
side line. Voice certainly “got me,” and, though at the 
time I could not quite understand why, I know now that 
I felt intuitively the inner conviction that it was the best 
thing I could do to strengthen my spirit, quicken and 
regulate my thinking, and build up my physique, which 
was not vigorous at that time 

Since then, I have known intimately many 
several of the world’s most famous throat 
here and abroad. Some of them understood something 
of voice, none of them understood tone—they never do; 
how can they? They are too mechanical. And how about 
voice teachers who make throat muscles over-important ? 
Are they not also too mechanical? How can they think 
an ideal tone, or make one? And how can one who has 
never made the ideal tone, understand it, or teach it? 

And right there seems to be the greatest difficulty, the 
lack of an established ideal of tone. This ideal is the 
humming, resonant tone that is beautiful, colorful, 
tive, sympathetic, strong, sonorous, voluptuous and dig 
nified, all in one. Also it must be focused in the one 
place where pronunciation is easy and complete; where 
it can be spun out to whispering softness without get- 
ting thin, or swelled out grandly without getting noisy 
or brutal. The tone which pleads, cajoles, commands 
intrigues, fascinates—who knows it, thinks it, or 
make it? 

If all the voice 
their idea of tone, 
That would be a good 
tion, but it never will be 
it 


I started 


too, 


doctors, and 
specialists, 


posi 


can 


demonstrate 
awakening 

instruc- 

risk 


teachers were asked to 
there would be an awful 
way to standardize vocal 
done—the teachers won't 


have 
inner 


tone, he will 
breathing, 
creative imag! 


idea of 
study of 
cavities, and 


If a teacher has a proper 
acquired it through a deep 
impulses, emotions, resonance 
nation inspired by the living word, and he will have 
very little to say about throat muscles or vocal cords 

Through the word in the mouth, he will get the creative 
living tone, spontaneity of attack, and facility of ex- 
ecution 

J] have no objection to material science, 
artist first. Spiritual science is much 
and informing; it makes one understand 
liable to develop a critical mind, without 
Also that science is the slave, art the master; 
reverse the positions, 

Science sometimes 
its place. Then we 
know? 

Science is a three-dimensional knowledge; art is a four 
dimensional knowledge. Science investigates dead bodies ; 


but I am an 
more illuminating 
that science is 
understanding. 
none can 


needs 
much 


arrogant, and 
ask, how 


gets 
may 


putting in 


Can science 


art investigates living bodies. 

The body is the instrument of the spirit. Science says, 
how can you properly use an instrument which you do 
not know? Art replies, that it does know the instru 
ment, and acknowledges the assistance of science in ac 
quiring that knowledge; but science has been pushed so 
far that there must be a reaction in favor of art to recover 
balance. 

We near the end: “Science” is a wonderful word. All 
you have to do is to use the word “science” frequently, 
repeat it over and over, and all the ignorant and indolent 
stop thinking; their reason is petrified by the sight or 


sound of the word. 
And so, let us conclude: Now abide 
these two, but the greater of these is art. 


science and art, 


Hadley Well Received in Buffalo 


The Buffalo Choral Club recently presented Henry Had 
ley’s New Earth, with the distinguished composer at the 
conductor's stand, and his wife, Inez Barbour, as soprano 
soloist. The work was cordially received by both public 
and press, the critic of the Buffalo News commenting: 
‘The second part of the program was devoted to The New 
Earth, with Mr, Hadley conducting his composition, and 


which proved to be an imposing work. This composition 
was inspired by the late World War, and is full of atmos 
phere, martial music, dramatic passages of great pomp and 
circumstance, and a triumphant finale with and 
choristers singing a marching song of victory, and typifying 
the glories of a better world that is visioned. In this per 
formance some beautiful tonal gradations were notable, as 
well as artistic contrasts in shading Mr. Hadley con 
ducted chorus and orchestra with his accustomed splendid 
musicianship and, although working under tremendous dis- 
advantages with so small an orchestra, found in both 
choristers and players such loyal response that he was able 
to bring out the manifold beauties of his composition 

Inez Barbour sang the soprano solos with a regard for their 
moods and vocal demands.” 


soloist 


Commenting further on the appearance of Inez Barbour, 
the same paper said: “Inez Barbour was warmly received, 
for she won favor with local music-lovers some years ago, 
when she appeared with the Guido chorus. She was down 
on the program to sing Agatha’s Prayer, from Der Frei- 
schutz, but changed this number to a group of songs by 
Weingartner and Hadley, in which her cultivated style and 
lyric beauty of voice won her another success with a Buffalo 
audience, Parting and Evening Song by Hadley, with the 
composer at the piano, were delightful numbers.” 

The Express said in part: “The New Earth is a work of 
splendid proportion and powerful imagination. From the 
opening theme, intoned by the brass, to the final stirring 
climax in which voices and instruments join, the music is 
impregnated with a spirit of exaltation, an onward triumph- 
ant march, which is deeply inspiring. . The music is 
admirably written for both soloists and chorus, as well as 
the orchestral instruments, lying well within the scope of all. 
The women of the choral club had the assistance of some 
of the tenors and basses from Seth Clark’s Guido chorus, 
and the solo parts were sung by Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Mabel Larkins, contralto; Sydney Wertimer, tenor, and 
Emerson Knaier, baritone. The orchestra was reinforced 
by the piano, played by Angelo M. Read, and the organ, 
played by Lydia Speidel. The solos were all very well sung 
and the chorus sang with excellent tone quality, with 
precision and with a breadth and exultant sweep well be- 
fitting the work. The small orchestra was incapable of 
giving adequate support and the frequent divergence from 
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DONNA. 
musical 
Macbeth’s concert company, in happy reunion dur- 





AND LAST 


pianist-composer 


HIS FIRST PRIMA 


George Roberts, and director of 
Florence 
ing the of the transcontinental tour. Reading from 
left to right: Miss Macbeth, George Roberts and Mrs, Sharp- 
ley. The latter, now in .retirement but then known as 
Patricia May Lester, was the leading member and director 
of the Lester Light Opera Company, which made a 
successful tour of the United States and Canada some twelve 
years ago. Mr. Roberts, then a boy of twelve, was discovered 
by Miss Lester and presented to the public as the boy prodigy 
conductor on her tour. At after the lapse of 


years, Mr. Roberts, while in charge of Miss Macbeth'’s com 


course 


most 


Vancouver, 





pany, was delighted to meet his first prima donna again. 
pitch of some of its instruments marred the impressiveness 
of the presentation. The New Earth was received with 


warm approval by the audience and the composer-conductor 
was called on many times to bow his acknowledgments 


Music in Milan 

Milan, December 29.—At La Scala, during the 
ing December 28, sixth week of the were given, on 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings, repetitions of Giordano’s 
new opera, La Cena delle Beffe, with the same success as at 
the first performance and repeated recalls after each act for 
the artists, conductor, and the composer who so far has 
been present at every performance. Hipolito Lazaro also 
continues his sensational success and receives much applause 
in open scenes. For the Christmas matinee there was a 
repetition of Carmen. 


week end 
season, 


Friday evening, December 26, came the first performance 


of Mefistofele. In the cast were Nazzareno De Angelis in 
the title role; Aureliano Pertile, as Faust; Hina Spani, as 
Margherita; Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, as Elena; Ida 


Mannarini, as Martha, Alfredo Tedschi, as Wagner, and 
Rina Agozzino as Pantalis Ettore Panizza_ conducted. 
Again there was a capacity audience, as there has been for 
all the first performances thus far this season. De Angelis’ 
interpretation of Mefistofele is of great theatrical effect. 
Vocally at many points he was really admirable. He has 
been singing the role of Wotan in both the Rheingold and 
Walkure since the opening of the season, and naturally the 
difficult role of Mefistofele is not fully yet under control 
vocally but his brilliant interpretation can be classed as one 
of the He was received with much enthusiasm after 
the famous prologue and at the other principal points of the 
opera. The Faust of Pertile is surely one of his best roles. 
He sang his solos with great taste and feeling and portrayed 
the role in his customary artistic manner. Hina Spani, the 
Margherita, was well received; in the prison scene she sang 
well, using her voice with intelligence. Her high notes are 
of very pleasing quality. Miss Arangi-Lombardi, as Elena, 


best. 


made a pleasing picture and vocally she filled the require 
ments. The roles of Martha and Pantalis were well inter- 
preted. Panizza conducted with skill. At the nee of the 


taken 
his reading of this really great work of art was 
Together with the principals he received many 

The costumes and scenery were a little aged 


Prologue his orchestra played a little too heavy but, 
as a whole, 
admirable. 
curtain calls. 
but effective. 
SEASON 


Tue CARCANO 


At the Teatro Carcano, the week ending December 28, first 


week of the Carnival season, opened December 23 with 
Traviata. Rina di Bitonto was the Violetta. She gave a 
passably interesting interpretation of the role. Salvatore 


Paoli is well suited to the role of 
young American baritone, a pupil of the well known New 
York teacher, William S. Brady, sang the part of Germont. 
His voice is of good quality, fresh and pleasing. His inter- 
pretation was of interest. In the duet with Violetta he sang 
with intelligence, and gave his solo (Di Provenza) with 
much feeling. The large and enthusiastic audience forced 


Alfredo. Robert Steele, 


him to encore this. On Wednesday evening, December 24, 
the double bill of Cavalleria and Pagliacci was given with 
the same cast as in the first part of the season, with the 


exception of the role of Tonio in Pagliacci, which was sung 
by this same young artist, Robert Steele, with continued 
success. His Prologue was the outstanding feature of the 
performance. The orchestra is now under the direction of 
Albert Cheli, who has been engaged to conduct this second 
part of the season. He shows skill and intelligence. The 
house continues to be filled to capacity for most of the per- 
formances and the audiences seem to enjoy these popular 
priced offerings, Antonio Bassi. 


Philadelphia Philharmonic Society Concert 


The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia recently intro- 
duced an exceptionally talented little pianist, Lucie Stern, 
at one of its concerts at the Academy of Music. Little Miss 
Stern, only eleven years old, played the Beethoven pyr va 
in C major with admirable technical facility and musi- 
cianship which gives promise for her future. She added 
two Chopin numbers for encores. 

Michael Press conducted the orchestra throughout the 
concert in pleasing manner. He gave an individual read- 
ing of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Pathetique; variations on 
a theme of Mozart’s by Beethoven, arranged for string 
orchestra by Mr. Press, and the Liszt tone poem, Tasso. 
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HOW AMERICA LOOKS TO AN AMERICAN 


By César Saerchinger 


By Way or Excuse 

I have often wondered how. America really looks to a 
foreigner arriving for the first time on its shores—a 
musical foreigner who, having no axe to grind, would 
paint us—collectively and, of course figuratively speaking— 
in the nude. What they say and what they think are 
obviously two different things, for no two people think 
alike and these foreigners all say the same. That America 
is “wonderful” and our women the most beautiful on earth 
ought no longer to be a secret to us. That “wonderful” 
is sometimes transformed to “awful” by the time the inter- 
viewer fades out of sight is an unconfirmed rumor, and 
would be easily explained by the fact that the person who 
said it had no success in America. 

The more truthful part of the statement, however, is 
probably the second half, which is in the superlative and 
therefore implies a comparison. “The most beautiful” is 
a definite statement, and one that comes from the heart. 
It means that our women are more beautiful than those 
of England, of France, of Germany, Italy and Russia. 
(It also proves couragé, if the wife is along.) It shows 
us just exactly how beautiful they are. 

Now what we want to know is just how wonderful 
America is. In other words we want comparisons. That 
perhaps, is too much to ask of all eminent Englishmen or 
Frenchmen or Germans with a patriotic streak (especially 
whén he is returning to England or France or Germany to 
play). Most Americans, on the other hand, don’t stay away 
long enough to get the “objective” view, and mostly, too 
li'l ole New York is good enough for them, That merely 
expresses their undying love; as_an opinion it is unscien- 
tific, to say the least. 

Real, genuine love, however, does not shun the truth. 
You love your country, like your sweetheart, not for what 
it does, but for what it is—good, bad and mixed. There's 
no reason why the objective view of America can’t come 
from an American, provided he has standards of compari- 
son—in othér words, has been away long enough. If he 
has, he can compare it with other countries, and he can 
compare it with what it was, which is, perhaps, even more 
enlightening. ‘ ; 

All this by way of excuse: ans for an American giv- 
ing his impressions of America. have been away five 
years and have been back six Sida In some ways Rip 
Van Winkle could not have been more amazed. 

ARRIVING IN New York 

We arrived on a rainy Tuesday and the harbor was not 
at its best. Miss Liberty was shrouded in a veil of mist, 
so there was no thrill. The suggestion of some sentimen- 
talist that the Eighteenth Amendment had cast a perma- 
nent shadow about her I dismissed as silly. Musically 
speaking, the reception was most encouraging: no harbor 
in the world can boast of so loud and numerous a chorus of 
fog horns and steamboat whistles. ; 

What struck me at once about New York was that it 
is, conservatively speaking, twice as crowded and three 
times as dirty as five years ago, except Fifth Avenue, 
handsomer than ever with its new traffic towers and colored 
lights. That is five times as crowded and just as clean. 
They tell me that the Hylan administration is saving 
several hundred millions of the taxpayers’ money by econo- 
my methods, (most of it evidently in the street cleaning 
department) and that in consequence rents have gone up 
only two hundred per cent. instead of five hundred or 
more. Even the two-hundred per cent., however, have made 
it impossible for middle-class folks to keep house, so most 
of them live in hotel rooms and non-housekeeping apart- 
ments and eat in restaurants. Since the tremendously 
increased number of eating houses has developed a keen 
competition, and since prohibition has done away with 
licenses, the price of food has increased a mere hundred 
per cent., instead of three hundred or more. Mayor Hylan 
is going to be reélected, though every newspaper but one 
in the city is against him. 

LiFE IN THE SUBWAY 
touched upon two subjects that 
further attention, though they are not strictly musical: 
the subways and prohibition. As regards the former, the 
most wonderful thing is, of course, that you can still ride 
all over for a nickel. The New York subways will go 
down in history as the thing that made the nickel famous— 
and the automatic glorifying enlargement of the nickel to 
monumental proportions, as you drop it in the slot, is 
clearly symbolic of this. Were it not for the subways the 
nickel would undoubtedly soon be withdrawn from circu- 
lation, though one of the newspapers has already come to 
the rescue by increasing its price to five cents. (That_this 
increase represents the value of Imported Musical Criti- 
cism has, I believe, been officially denied at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. ) 

Since I have been away the maze of subways has in- 
creased so that unless you watch out you may find yourself 
in an entirely new section of Brooklyn or Westchester in- 
stead of where you want to go. Indeed, a good way of 
exploring the new New York would be to take a train 
from somewhere about Times Square, ride to the end and 
repeat the performance every day. One is bound to land 
somewhere else each time. Then again, at Grand Central 
you can walk for miles underground without even seeing 
a train at all. 

What you do see is expressive of America’s prosperity: 
shops of every description, departmental drug stores that 
seem to sell everything in the world but drugs, open-air 
soda-fountain lunch counters, where you can have any 
fancy food drink for a quarter (instead of the traditional 
five and ten). 

ForeIGNERS AND Cross-Worp PuzzLEs 

Riding in the subway (excuse me for dwelling on it) 
soon disabused me of the notion that America is an 
Anglo-Saxon country. The various shades of complexion 
from the basic black upward, prove us to be a colorful 
race. One evening I noticed people reading books on 
either side of me—a sight so rare that I had to look closer. 
One book was in German, the other in a language I did 
not even know. The two or three obvious Americans 
about me were “reading” illustrated dailies (also a new 
development) and doing cross-word puzzles. I would have 
preferred to see the foreigners doing the puzzles (as an aid 





I have just require 





to Americanization) and the natives reading the foreign 
books. No doubt that is a future state of affairs. 


IL. 
PROHIBITION AND THE TRAFFIC PRoBLEM 

Prohibition—the outstanding new development of the 
last five years—is now so hackneyed a subject that it calls 
for an apology. Its relation to music is slight. Musicians 
have always been proverbially dry, and now America is 
supposed to be the same. That does not mean, of course, 
that you can’t get a drink, when you w ant it. But more 
often you get it when you don’t. In the six weeks of my 
stay I have found it the most difficult thing to refuse. 
(So I didn’t). My impression is that prohibition is surely 
going to stay. Why shouldn’t it? It does not interfere. 
But it is curious how drinking is being cultivated as an 
ideal, as it were. In all the four plays I saw in New York 
drinking was an important incident usually as a historical 
reminiscence. Bootlegging, on the other hand, is an un- 
failing source of humor. I noticed how a jaded and bored 
audience was made to laugh, when the criminal character 
in a play explained how he was now going to “go straight” 
by buying a half interest in a boat plying between Detroit 
and the Canadian shore. 

To head off the people who are going to tell me, “But, 
you know, New York is not America,” let me say that 
nearly everything I have said applies to the cities of the 
middle West, as far as I have seen them. In fact, it 
seems to be their chief ambition to emulate New York. 
There are just as many “foreigners” in Detroit and Chi- 
cago, proportionately, as in New York. There are just as 
many multi-colored taxicabs, shouting their alleged cheap- 
ness in giant figures and picturesque language to the world. 
Five years ago the traffic signal was a novelty on Fifth 
Avenue; today it is a system spread all over every town 
and road in America. At thousands of street corners 
mysterious lights blink at you in green, red and yellow; 
in some lonely places, I suppose, they are put there as 
decoys. No village will be satisfied until it has its traffic 
rush and its traffic accidents, 4 la New York and Chicago. 
We despise slow-moving Europe; we insist on speed, even 
if we have to wait at every other cross street for the 
procession to pass. 

Licuts 

Aside from its traffic signals it is wonder ful what Amer- 
ica does with lights. Electric lighting is an American 
art—an art invented by America. The electric signs of 
Times Square, with their wild harmony of color and their 
intricate polyphony of movement, never fade from memory. 
And the lighting of interiors—of buildings and theaters 
and restaurants and shops and homes—nowhere in the 
world is there anything like it for beauty and appropriate- 
ness. This alone belies the calumny that Americans are 
not “artistic.” And what of our buildings? Our sky- 
scrapers—the best of them—are the one contribution to 
the architecture of this age. True, they are surrounded 
by much ugliness and bleakness, especially out west; and 
they are not a restful sort of beduty at best. But is 
America restful? Its beauty is preparing for another 
age, when dirty subways and belching motor cars and 
soft coal and cross-word puzzles are no more, and when 
fifty-seven varieties of quota immigrants will have. melted 
into a new ‘race. 

III. 


Music AND THE Guest CriTIC 
And, speaking of art, it is time I spoke of music. We 
have recently imported some foreign music critics to tell 
us, presumably, how wonderful we are. They have done 
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no such thing. They have told us that we have some fine 
orchestras, but that this one played too loudly in a Debussy 
nocturne and that one not loudly enough in a Scriabin 
poéme. The have told us our opera is undramatic and 
our singers’ voices disappointing. They have told us we 
have no music of our own and that jazz puts them to sleep. 

Serves us right. We thought we would get more en- 
comiums, such as the guest artists were wont to spout. 
They had their axe to grind, but the guest critic had his 
tomahawk all ground before he set sail. Neither of them 
are wholly objective. Well—I am. Art and patriotism have 
nothing to do with each other, so far as I am concerned. 
In spite of which I am going to venture a few categorical 
remarks that may sound patriotic but aren't. 

Our ORCHESTRAS 

Not only are our orchestras in general better than those 
of Europe, but the best of them are better than European 
orchestras ever were, even in their best days, before the 


war. And the worst of them are better than the best in 
Europe with two or three exceptions. Outside of the 
first-class orchestras in the leading capitals there are no 


orchestras in Europe that for sheer quality of tone and 
discipline would be a match for the orchestras in our 
leading movie theaters. The whole standard of orchestral 
playing in America is on so vastly higher a plane that one 
wonders how a foreign critic can speak of them in the 
Same terms. 

Personally I don’t think there ever was such an orchestra 
as the Philadelphia. 1 heard it in Philadelphia and I heard 
it in New York. In Philadelphia it was even more im- 
pressive, I think. Aside from its sheer beauty of tone it is 
surely unsurpassed as a most responsive body of musicians— 
the most sensitive of instruments imaginable ; ; and Stokowski 
plays upon it with a freedom, an opulent imagination and an 
intuitive feeling for style which, if not always traditonal, 
is invariably interesting. And here is an American product 
as artistic as one can want, even to the conductor, who 
began and made his conducting career in America. 

But the question of the Americanism of our orchestras is 
hardly pertinent any longer. If we do pick our men wher- 
ever we find them, it is because we want only the best and 
can afford to pay for it. On the other hand, so many of 
our players are native born, and the American youngster’s 
technical aptitude in instrumentalism has been so brilliantly 
proved (the most uncanny examples are found in the crack 
jazz bands) that it is only a question of time when the 
foreigner will find it difficult to compete for places. (The 
sooner this is undérstood by our conservatories the better, 
for they will be called upon to supply a most urgent de- 
mand.) 

It would be difficult to grade our orchestras as to ex- 
cellence for they all have individual qualities that distin- 
guish them and somehow weigh in the balance. [ have 
never heard a more sonorous string body than that of the 
New York Philharmonic, never a better tone and better 
balance than that of the various choirs of the Chicago 
Orchestra. The Boston Symphony is as good as it ever was, 
and there are orchestras of first-class quality in Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, from my own knowledge, though 
in half a dozen other cities they are reputed to be equally 
as fine. This is a development which even Germany in its 
best days has not surpassed, 

The most memorable experiences of my trip were. Sto- 
kowski’s reading of the César Franck symphony, Gabrilo- 
witsch’s of the Schumann D minor in Detroit, Fritz Reiner’s 
of Stravinsky's Petrouchka in Cincinnati, Frederick Stock’s 
of Bruckner’s Ninth,-and Sokoloff’s first performance of 
Loeffler’s Poéme in Cleveland—a list, by the way, which 
illustrates the diversity of our musical fare when you con 
sider that I heard these compositions all within a fortnight. 
None of them have | heard better or even as well played in 
E urope. 

(To be 


continued next week) 





MINNEAPOLIS INVADED BY 
SAN CARLO OPERA FORCES 


Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Chorus and St. Paul Chorus 
Combine in The Messiah—Symphony Presents 
Strauss Work—Apollo Club Enjoyed 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 8—The annual appearance 
of the San Carlo Opera Company at the Metropolitan 
Theater, ei Christmas week, gave lovers of grand opera 
an opportunity to indulge their predilection for that type of 
musical entertainment. Four splendid performances were 
the sum total of the engagement. They were of uniform 
excellence excepting Verdi’s Aida which was given an 
unusually fine reproduction on Christmas night. The cast, 
consisting of Anne Roselle in the title part, Stella de Mette 
as Amneris, Manual Salazar as Radames, Mario Basiola as 
Amonasro, Pietro de Biasi as the high priest, and Natale 
Cervi as the king of Egypt, was of superior excellence and 
throughout most evenly balanced. The chorus and orches- 
tra, although small in number, were sufficiently adequate, 
and a large share of the success of the performance was 
due to the skill and watchfulness of Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
who conducted without baton or score. 

The other operas were Lucia di Lammermoor with 
Josephine Lucchese as the charming and accomplished hero- 
ine, Gounod’s Faust and Il Trovatore, Bianca Saroya in- 
terpreting the role of Leonora with fine dramatic feeling 
and a beautiful, well modulated soprano voice. 

Fine MesstAn PERFORMANCE 

A meritorious performance of Handel’s Messiah con- 
stituted the seventh regular concert of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at the Lyceum Theater on the evening 
of December 26. The Minneapolis Symphony Chorus and 
the St. Paul Municipal Chorus combined forces for the 
choral parts, while Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
contralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone, took care of the solo numbers. Henri Verbrugghen, 
the versatile and energetic conductor of the symphony or- 
chestra, proved himself an equally fine choral conductor on 
this occasion, and, as already stated, an excellent perform- 
ance was the result. 

SympHony Orrers Strauss’ Don QurxorTe 

The great feature of the eighth regular symphony con- 
cert on January 2 was the first performance in Minneapolis 
of Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Don Quixote. Henri Ver- 
brugghen had evidently expended a great deal of care in 
the preparation of the score, and orchestra as well as con- 
ductor gave of their best. The many intricacies were 


brought out with clearness of detail. Engelbert Roentgen 
and Paul Lemay, who played the solo cello anl solo viola 
respectively, added much to the fine performance of the tone 
poem. Comes Autumn Time, a program overture by Le 
Sowerby, was the first number in the concert which did 
not boast of any special soloist, while a beautifully played 
rendition of Beethoven's Pastoral symphony closed it 
TENTH “Pop” Concert 

The tenth “Pop” concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, besides an excellent orchestral program, offered 
two soloists, one of which was Georges Grisez, the accom 
plished first clarinet of the orchestra, who in Mozart's con 
certo in A major not only showed superior skill in the 
handling of his instrument, but also produced a lovely tone 
combined with musicianly and artistic phrasing. Enthusi 
astically recalled by the audience, he played as an extra 
number one of Schumann's Fantasie stikee. 

Ora Hyde, soprano, was the other soloist. She was warta 
ly received and with vivacious temperament, sang the aria 
Les Regrets from Godard’s Le Tasse. For her second num 
ber she sang Elsa’s dream from Lohengrin and as extras a 
canzonetta by Mozart and Un Bel Di from Madame But- 
terfly. Bach’s third Brandenburg concerto, Sibelius’ Valse 
Triste and Massenet’s Scenes Pittoresques were the purely 
orchestral numbers and were all finely played. 

Apvotto CLus Feature at Eveventa “Pop” 

What looked like a sold-out house was as much a fea- 
ture of the eleventh “Pop” concert as the assisting soloist, 
which in this case proved an entire organization, the popu 
lar Minneapolis Apollo Club. Under H. §. Woodruff’s 
efficient direction it sang with beauty of tone and excellent 
ensemble Maunder’s Border Ballad,.Briar Rose by Dehbois, 
and Evennig Bells by Becker. Its second appearance on 
the program was with orchestral accompaniment under 
Henri Verbrugghen’s direction, and consisted of the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus from Tannhauser, and the Romans’ Chorus 
from Massenet’s Herodiade. Warmly recalled, the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust was given as a greatly relished extra 
number. Another feature of the program was the first 
per formance in Minneapolis of Norge, tone poem for or- 
chestra with piano by Philip Greenley Clapp. The composer 
had come all the way from Iowa City where he is director 
of the music department of the State University of Iowa, 
in order to perform the piano part. He was warmly re 
ceived and registered a well deserved success. 

The other selections on the program, purely orchestral, 
were the Flying Dutchman overture, the ballet music from 
Rubinstein’s Feramors, and a march, Entrance of the Boyars, 
by Halvorsen, all greatly enjoyed. G 























































There 
artist-students, 


are two different methods of coaching artists and 
who are not erudite in the theory of music 


but who have promising vocal qualifications. One method 
is to drum, pound, pile-drive into their musical memories 
the sequences of notes which constitute the roles or parts 
which they are gropingly preparing. Tossing in front of 
their hopeful eyes, phrases, melodies, recitative-dialogues, 
assignments of so-many measures tacet (which they ner- 
vously count on their thumbs) and the many out-of-key 
entrances that abound in opera, is a scheme by which many 
coach-accompanists have prepared singers for public ap 
probation Unconscious absorbtion is the process by 


which they affect partly to digest their histrionic and melo- 


dic menus 


To my mind, this is a vastly stupid method. The result is 
always uncertain, and the pupil's reaction to such continued 
and violent pile<iriving, as must of necessity occur dur 
ing the forced induction of a role, is discouraging and de- 
structive of one’s potential talent for musical facility. It’s 
a bit of an insult, too, to the perspicacity of the ‘normal 
vocal-student Many a diva, and a long list of altissimo 
tenors and profundissimo bassos, have been battered into 
ear-knowledge of their roles by this method. The degree 
of anguish which both singer and coach must evenly share 
in so unscientific a method of musical pedagogy can ade- 
quately be understood by those-only who have endured the 


tortures of this method. It is something like old-time den- 


tistry, when one was obliged, by the inadequacies of an un- 
informed profession, to withstand annihilating shocks on 
the lower jaw, and a multitude of death-like experiences 
while the alleged “surgeon-dentist’” was replacing a mori 
mund bicuspid with a shimmer of near-gold. Possibly | 
have made it clear that I do not favor the method of driv- 
ing an operatic role into a student by sheer force. 

The other method is to coach from an intelligent appre 
ciation of the musical possibilities of all students, recog 
nizing that there is a general average of talent for musical 
theory, just as there is a fairly widespread talent for 
learning the alphabet, and the rudiments of English gram 
mar. I believe, personally, having tried out my belief many 
times, that it is well to give adult students reasons for 
everything which a teacher suggests, contrary to the pile- 
driver notion of “Do this because I say so.” This method 


ol approach to the 
artistic mutiative, at 
private study, 


acquisition oO! a role develops a pupil’s 
the same time encouraging interest in 
and the amplification of musical information 

In coaching operatic one should emphasize the 
importance of ifying “leads” and making them con 
vincingly accurate I have become intrigued by the con- 
viction that to overcome uncertainties in awkward progres 


roles 


i 
Cla! 


sions, involving leaps to distant points of the gamut, or to 
notes apparently unrelated to the basic key of the moment, 
it is fruitful to teach the pupil a routine of vocalizations 
which concern themselves entirely with unusual intervals. 
One may help a pupil, too, by suggesting musical pictures, 


tor 
first 
ing 
up to a 


example, a difficult upward progression simplified by 
being practised downward, the student always think- 
in the ratio: thinking down to a top note, and 
picturing notes of descending formations 


invers¢ 
low note, 


as very close together, and notes of ascending series as 
divorced by wide gaps. I am going to give an example of 
what may be accomplished by students coached in the right 
way 


Bennett Mintz, a vocal pupil of William Thorner, who 
has been coaching operatic roles with me for a considerable 
period of time, had had no fundamental knowledge of music 
He was unable to tr: anslate, the hieroglyphics of musical no- 
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tation, his assets being an exceptionally fine baritone voice, 
with gorgeous resonance, and seemingly. unlimited range, 
histrionic magnetism, and a musical intelligence which was 
augmented by tremendous zeal for serious work. He now 
reads music with facility, he knows just why he is urged to 
make a correction in his delivery of an aria, and in an in- 
credibly short time he has been enabled to learn five operatic 
roles, musically and dramatically, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that during this period of his studentate he has 
given much more time to a commercial business than to 
music. Mr. Mintz is destined for a brilliant career, and I 
refer to him in this instance as a dazzling proof of my 
point, viz., that artists and artist-students should be coached 
with scientific thoroughness, being meted out not only the 
notes of a tune, but whatever fundamental theory will make 
his path surer and easier—and the hours of teaching less 
terrible for the coach. 

As to the method of coaching a student of advanced in 
formation and experience: One can achieve extraordinary 
results in interpretation and shading. There are points of 
view to be inculcated which deal with the ultimate acceler- 
andos, rallantandos, and the correlations of pianos and 
fortes. Accentuation is an art by itself. Diction must not 
only be emphasized, it must be so deftly taught and insisted 
upon as to raise it to its almost sovereign place in the apti- 
tudes of the student. Of course, traditions must be taught 
and all that goes to make up a performance of a role that 
will commend itself to the general concert and opera- 
public, but an elasticity which jumps over the fence of mere 
tradition must also be given to the student, for cold, grey, 
bondsmanlike adherence to tradition has often spelt fail- 
ure for aspirants to the operatic stage. Tradition is only 
a fulcrum for movement; the real movement itself, with 
all that movement connotes—vitality, conviction, realism, 
truth—must surge up out of the personality of the artist 
himself, A student, therefore, must be shown the margins 
within which safely he may revere tradition and cultivate 
initiative. 

Coaching is now a definite art. Formerly, it was merely 
the handing down to successive generations of talented 
pupils, a series of roles, a bouquet of melodies, and, perhaps, 
one might not inaccurately say, a Requiem of personal pos 
sibilities, a Sarcophagus, in which to entomb the dulness 
of mere accuracy of rhythm and utterance, a garden which 
seemingly, by preference, would foster artificial flowers. 


Fontainebleau School Announcement 

On June 25, 1925, the Fontainebleau School of 
will open its doors for its fifth summer This 
school, which first opened in 1921, more or less as an ex- 
periment, is now an established institution which each sum- 
mer offers the very best French teaching of music to one 
hundred American artists, teachers and advanced students 
Messrs. Widor and Camille Decreus will again be the 
directors of the school. The faculty includes the follow 
ing widely known teachers: Widor and Libert, organ; 
André Bloch, composition and conducting; Nadia Bou 
langer, harmony (the appreciation and philosophy of 
modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; Rémy 
and Hewitt, violin; Hekking, cello; Grandjany, harp; Mau 
guiere and Salignac, voice repertory and mise-en-scene ; 
Pillois, the French language and history of music; Fauchet, 
solfeggio and instrumental ensemble. Of special interest 
to the organ students this year is the installation of a new 


Music 


session 


three-manual pipe organ. 

Two distinguished members of the faculty, Mr. Grand 
jany, harp, and Nadia Boulanger, harmony, are now tour- 
ing this country. Messrs: Mauguiére and Saligni ac, who 


are in charge of the voice, repertory and operatic depart- 
ment, are both former Metropolitan artists, and especially 
competent to train American singers in the best French tra- 
ditions. Because of the high musical standards and the 
shortness of the season, the school is exclusively for teach- 
ers, artists and advanced students, the foundations of whose 
musical training are already solidly laid, and its main pur- 





Metropolitan Opera | House Bidg. 1425 Broadway, N.Y. Pose is to familiarize its students with the best French 
Studio 44 Tel. 7425 Penn. or 2634 Penn. methods of instruction. It is essentially French in char 
“A clear, resonant voice of appealing quality.” 
—The Sun, Baltimore. 
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New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 
“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Sung and taught by the 
following artists: 





John Charles Thomas 
Leon Carson 
Arthur Hackett 
Andres de Segurola 
Jan Van Bommel 
Maxim Karolik 
Irving Miller 
Emilio Roxas 
Arturo Papalardo 
Lazar Samoiloff 
Emil Polak 
Toft Trabilsee 
Oscar Saenger 

and others. 
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Also “Toccata” for violin featured by leading 
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acter, organized and administered by Frenchmen in accord- 
ance with the best French traditions. For this reason, it 
in no way competes with any American institution. 

In addition to their musical opportunities, the students 
live and work in one of the most beautiful palaces in all 
the world, which is replete with historic and artistic tradi- 


tions. They have the forest and the park for a playground. 
such lovely haunts of artists as Barbizon, Moret and Mon- 
tigny are within easy reach; Paris itself is only an hour 


away. During the summer important concerts are given 
for the students by French musicians of the highest standing. 

Francis Rogers is chairman of the American Committee 
of the Fontainebleau School of Music. 


Beatrice S. Eikel Active at Kidd-Key 

Seatrice S. Eikel has taught the Dunning System in Kidd 
Key Conservatory, Sherman, Tex., for seven years, and 
each year’s large enrollment attests to her efficiency as a 
teacher and to the value of this system in the musical life 
of a school and of a community. Besides a public demon- 
stration and several recitals each year, Mrs, Eikel some- 
times exhibits her children’s work to the advanced con 
servatory students during the morning chapel hour.  Re- 
cently she had seven and eight year old children write either 
the harmonic or melodic forms of any minor scales, play 
dominant seventh chords in any major or minor keys, and 
modulate from any major or minor key to any other keys 
called for by the =a young ladies. 

Tiny tots in Mrs. Eikel’s Dunning class recently gave an 
interesting program, those taking part including Margeret 
Stout, Betty Ellis, Duval Quaid, Betty Batsell Moore, Edith 
Stout,” Ora Clay Harwood, Doris Batsell, Elizabeth Ann 
Cox, Nancy Jane Williams, Marshall Elmore, Harrilyn 
Elmore, Elizabeth Poole, Frances Smith, Margaret Binkley, 
Erline Fields, Adelena Vehle, Elliot Henschen, Genevieve 
Everhart, Mary D. Fleming, Ella Louise W right, Kathering 
Yates, Ona Mae Ricketts and Margaret Jefferson. Some 
of Mrs, Eikel’s older pupils appeared in recital with the 
students of Mrs. Elmore and Miss Mitchell, teachers of 
aesthetic dancing and expression. This program was given 
by Cornelia Hay, Enna. Jean Cannon, Sarah Everhart, 
Natalie Hopkins, Marie Gough, Rebecca Joiner, Harrilyn 
and Marshall Elmore, Ella Mae Clarke, Mary Louise Lang 
ford, Mary Pitts, Mary Nancy McFlhannon, Ann Thompson 
Cary Head, George Eader, Louise Vehle, Elizabeth Spur 
lock, Mary Joe Durning, Genevieve Everhart, Enna Fran 
ces Brown, Hayden Head, Mary Lee Andrews, Emilia Egg 
and Laura Belle Hopson. 

Mrs. Eikel begins her normal classes on September 7, 
January 28 and June 1 at Kidd-Key Conservatory, and she 
draws pupils from several states. 


Cincinnati American Opera Foundation 
The 


pose 


whose 
composers, 


Cincinnati Ameriean Opera Foundation, 
it is to produce opera by American 
chosen as the first work to be performed, 
new opera, Castle Agrazant. Mr. Lyford’s ability as a con 
ductor is recognized nationally but his work as a com 
poser has had little or no recognition. Howtver, such emi 
nent musicians as Vincent d’Indy, John Alden Carpenter 
Edgar Stillman Kelley and Eugene Ysaye selected his opera 


pur 
has 
Ralph Ly ford’ s 


as one of the best three submitted by twelve American 
composers. 
One of these twelve operas, Alglala, written and com 


posed by Francesco de Leoni and Cecil Fanning, has already 
been produced a number of times at tremendous cost but at 
a great profit. Lyford’s three-act-opera, Castle Agrazant, 
will be produced in Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, on a 
budget of $12,500, a small sum considering that it will cover 
the cost of specially designed costumes and scenery, an or- 
chestra of fifty-five men, a large chorus, and an American 
cast of international reputation, management, publicity, and 
all other details connected with the production. It will be 
a remarkable occasion in the history of musical Cincinnati, 
this opportunity to sponsor American creative musical genius 
and as a city to produce its own first American opera. 


Helen Chase Busy 
Helen Chase started her 


season’s activities by acting as 
one of the judges 


for the scholarships given by Oscar 
Saenger, whom she has assisted for the past fifteen years. 
Miss Chase is well known as a vocal coach, but much of 
her time is occupied in the teaching of piano, she having 
been a pupil of the late Rafael Joseffy. 

Among Miss Chase’s concert engagements to date which 
she has filled as accompanist this season are the following: 
Jersey City Woman’s Club, October 2; New York Port 
Society, October 2; Oscar Saenger’s musicale, November 
18; New Haven, Conn., December 5; Elks’ Memorial, Engle- 
wood, N. J., December 73 musicale (private), New York 
City, December 7; DeSe gurola’ s musicale, Plaza Hotel, Dec- 
ember 11; private musicale, New York City, December 13; 
Oscar Saenger’s musicale, December 16; Foreign Policy 
Club, December 18; private musicale, New York, December 
24; private musicale, New York, January 8; private musicale, 
January 14. 


Marguerite Potter to Give Spanish Recital 
Under the auspices of the New York Madrigal Club, of 
which she is president, Marguerite Potter will give her 
annual song recital on the evening of January 28 at the 
Hotel McAlpin. The program, which will be sung in cos- 
tume, is called Songs from Spanish Lands, and various 
yh ante of Spain, Mexico, South America and Spanish 
California will be re presented. Some of the serenades will 
have guitar accompaniment. Assisting her will be Gertrude 


Tara, a charming and brilliant young pianist, who will 
play several Spanish numbers. Dancing will follow the 
program. 


John Prindle Scott’s Songs Broadcasted 


On January 10 a program of John Prindle Scott's songs 
was broadcasted from station WOR, in Chickering Hall 
New York. There were fifteen songs in the list, sung by 


Hanna Johnson, soprano; Ruth Pearcy, contralto: Oliver 
Stewart, tenor; George Kinsely, baritone, with Evelyn 
Smith and Francis Neff, pianists. ; 


In the last half of the program Mr. Scott gave a short 
address, 
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"BUTTERFLY" 
NEW YEAR'S 
EVE OPERA 


ngs First Lieutenant’s Role 


METROPOLITAN OPDPRA 
HOUSE—"Madama Butterfly,” 
opera in three acts (in Italian). 
By Giacomo Puccint, 


By LEONARD LIEBLING, 
OMB persons spent their eve 
ning in laughter last night, 
and others preferred to weep 
over the woes 
of the little 
Japanese lady 
whom Lieuten- 
ant Pinkerton, 
U. 8S. A., treat- 
ed e0 cavalier- 
ly even if 80 








melodiously. 
The Metro 
politan Qpera 


House held a 
huge throng of 
New Year's Eve 
listeners, and 
: they were 
Sinties atebling. treated to an 
especially lovely performance of 
Puccini's “Madam Butterfly,” the 
first local hearing of the work 
since the composer's death. 
Florence Easton was the Cio- 
CioSan of the occasion. Like 
some other incumbents of the 
role, she is not petite enough to 
suggest the typical Nipponese 
maiden, but she puts so much 
pathos into her impersonation, 
fo much charm of action, and 
such artistic and appealing sing- 
ing, that she made one forget all 
sbout mere physical considera- 
tions. Mme, Easton always does 
everything well. To some un- 
prejudiced hearers she did the 
best Clo-Cio-San last evening, tn 
a musical and vocal sense, that 
New York’s famous lyrical -em- 
porlum ever has experienced. 
The audience gave her a great 
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Florence Easton Portrays Jap-| Ear 
anese Girl in Fuoccini’s Fa- 
mous Opera; Mario Chamiee| TI 
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NEW HAVEN ENJOYS SOKOLOFF 
AND CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Triumph—Other News 


Woolsey Hall was packed 


Roland Hayes Scores Real 


New Haven, Conn., January 
to the doors on the afternoon of December 7, when the 
Cleveland Orchestra, under the magnetic baton of Nicolai 
Sokoloff, presented an unusual and interesting program 
The audience was in a responsive mood and gave evidence 
of its enjoyment by hearty and frequent applause. Its en- 
thusiasm and size proved without doubt the wisdom of 
giving orchestral concerts on Sundays. New Haven was 
glad of the opportunity to once more greet her own son, 
Nicolai Sokoloff, and was not slow in doing so 

Rotanp Haye 

Roland Hayes was accorded a rousing welcome upon his 
uppearance on December 12, in the third concert of the 
Woolsey H Series The audience sat spellbound by his 
beautiful voice, fine musicianship and artistry, all of which 
vere displayed in the classical part of the program. But in 
the spirituals, those who heard him really learned what a 
piritual” meant. Mr. Hayes will never lack an audience 
when i ew Haven 

Che artistic, sympathetic work of William Lawrence at 
he piano completed a perfect ensemble 

Notes 

Ay uminating program was given under the auspices 

the New Haven Woman's Club and Music Committee, 
vhose chairman, Mrs. Otis G. Bunnell, on December 2 in 
Sprague Memorial Hall, presented Paul Shirley and assist 


ng artist Mr. Shirley's playing of the viola was finished 
and enjoyable Ihe harp was remarkably played by Alfred 
Holy, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as well as Mr 
Shirley Doris Emerson, soprano, sang acceptably and 


Handel and Yon numbers. Reginald 


vas at her best in 


Boardman, at the piano, proved excellent s 
Arthur Whiting gave his second exposition before the 

Yale men in Sprague Memorial Hall on December 1, fea 

turing piano compositions of the various schools, presiding 


it the piano himself. Mr. Whiting’s playing is always en 


joyable and the great applause must have heen gratifying 
to the pianist 

The St. Ambrose Music Club featured an ensemble 
music program on December 3 in Center Church House, 
under the leadership of Grace Peterson and Caroline Lube 
now Thorpe, Current events in music were given by Mar 
guerite Allis in an attractive manner. Piano duos were ren- 


Wickes Fowler, 
Newgeon; 


club 
Belle 


Peterson andl Marion 
Morrison and 


dered by Grace 


president Florence Jessie 
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Loper Slater and Mrs. Van Court Tapp. The vocal groups 
wore sung by May Bradley Kelsey, Anne White, Emma E. 
Goergen, Minnie Mills Cooper and Harriet Barnes Wood- 
ruff. Trio Andantino, by Gade, was delightfully played by 
Eda Bowers Robinson, violin; Dr. Charles W. Vishno, cello, 
and Mrs. George A. ‘Austin, pianist. 

The Business and Professional Woman’s Club presented 
the opera, Cinderella, at the Shubert Theater in three per- 
formances on December 9 and 10, to a full house. Those 
taking part were Marie Minier North, Charles Kane, 
Louise Daniker, Albert Finch, Frederick I. Johnson, Gene- 
vieve Faust, Marjorie Kilborn, Caroline Lubenow Thorpe, 
and Harriet Barnes Woodruff. June Lytle Lake, of New 
York, was the director whose excellent work spoke for itself 
in every detail. 

The twelfth series of Old Christmas Carols, arranged by 
Prof. Edward Bliss Reed of Yale University, was pre- 
sented in Battell Chapel on December 15 in the Phi Beta 
Kappa concert which was repeated on December 17, both 
times before capacity audiences. For the first time the 
carols were broadcasted by Doolittle’s Radio Station. The 
personnel of the New Haven Carol Choir which presented 


them is as follows: Anna Carroll Mix, Maud A. Baker, 
Helen Clay Carmalt, Minnie Mills Cooper, Marjorie H. 
Griffin, Angeline Kelley, W. R. Main, W. W. Meyer, 
Homer R. Denison, Forace L. Smith, T. H. Williams, 
Grace W. Nichols, May Lawson Elwell, Helen N. Mc 
Clure, Pauline Merchant, Ruth Linsley Oliver, Elizabeth 


Tyler, George Belknap, H. L. Mix and 
Dean David Stanley Smith conducted 
Frank Bozyan presided at 


Leonard S. 
John C. Stevenson. 
and Pauline Voorhees and H. 
the piano and organ. 

Following the first concert, the New Haven Carol So 
ciety held its first annual meeting to hear reports of of- 
ficers and to elect same for the ensuing year as follows: 
George Parmly Day, president; Edward Bliss Reed, secre- 
Dean David Stan- 


T. Reed, 


tary and treasurer; publicity committee, 
ley Smith, Bruce Simonds and Prof. Reed. 
On December 21, at Poli’s Palace Theater, the Costanzi 


Opera Company presented the Barber of Seville under the 


direction of Nino Ruisi, who essayed the role of Don 
Basilio, assisted by Lina Palmiere Pesche, Giuseppina La 
Puma, Giuseppe Maero, Juan Diaz, Giuseppe La Puma, 


Baldi and Luigi Della Molle. 
assisted by a “full orchestra of professors,” under the baton 
of G. Simeone, gave a finished performance. F. Sposa, the 
local manager, plans to bring the company here in two more 
operas during the season, 

The Elm City Branch of the Universal Sunshine So- 
ciety, Mrs. Frank B. Walker, president, gave its eighteenth 
annual Christmas Toy Musicale on December 16 in Center 
Church House parlors by invitation of Mrs. Frank R. 
Fisher. The program was arranged by Marie Minier North, 
soprano, assisted by Genevieve Faust, so- 
prano; Woodruff, contralto; Ruth Dews- 
bury Alfred S. Finch, baritone; Eda 
Sowers Robinson, violinist; Dr. Charles W. Vishno, cellist, 
and Mrs. George A. Austin, pianist, with Pauline Law and 
Ralph Linsley, accompanists 

Hildegarde Nash Donaldson, violinist, 
have recently returned from Cleveland 

Another New Haven musician has been awarded a schol- 
arship by the Juilliard Foundation. Charles Kullman, the 
fortunate winner, is a tenor of unusual ability and while 
in Yale was soloist for the Yale Glee Club on all of -its 
tours, as well as appearing on the local programs it gave. 
G. S. B. 


Amadeo This capable cast, 


who also sang, 
Harriet Barnes 
Murdock, pianist; 


and Bruce Simonds 


Enthusiastic Critical Praise for May Korb 


May Korb, soprano, appeared with John Charles Thomas 
at the new Holy Cross auditorium at Harrison, N. J., on 
January 7. Following Miss Korb’s recital on December 3 
in Newark, the Newark Evening News stated: “Coming 
from a song recital by May Korb, the sensitive hearer who 
has heard many masters and mistresses of bel canto car- 
ries away the impression that this Newark soprano is one 
of the most polished vocal artists to be heard on lyric stages 
and in concert rooms in this country. Local pride in what 
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she does as a singer does not influence judgment of her 
ability. Since she formally entered the concert field by giv- 
ing a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, a few seasons 
ago, praises of her talent, intelligence and artistry have been 
sounded far beyond the boundaries of her home town.” 


Havens Praised by Boston Critics 
Raymond Havens, pianist, added a significant sticcess to 
his long list when he gave a recital in Boston recently. The 
success which he won on that occasion was a notable one. 








RAYMOND HAVENS. 


“Long known 
pianist, Mr. 


Warren Storey Smith in the Post said in part: 
here as an efficient, tasteful, and musicianly 


Havens yesterday added to his other virtues warmth and 
interpretative eloquence, and revealed himself as a pianist 
of passion, poetry, and power.” P. R. in the Globe stated: 


“Mr. Havens’ playing has gained notably both in technical 
competence and in imaginative insight. He is now an artist 
whose mature and individual i ae ype give the hearer 
pleasure.” In the Transcript, H. P. wrote: “Mr. Havens 
excelling himself. His tone is rounder and warmer, 
brighter and more plastic. His touch has gained in diversity 
and finesse. His palette and his pedalling show new range 
of color. He plays with more pliant and changeful pace, 
keen rhythms, pointed contrasts, spun transitions.” 


Edna Thomas Featured at Sydney 


Just before Edna Thomas left Australia to return to 
America there was a large benefit given for the late Griffin 
Foley, Australian music critic and writer and for years 
the special correspondent for the Musicat Courter. The 
concert was given to aid the widow and family of this well 


known man, It is understood that Dame Melba was the 
prime factor in this, and most of the expense incurred by 
the concert will be defrayed by Dame Melba. She was 


taken ill just before the concert and was unable to appear, 
but she wrote an open letter to the papers of Sydney beg- 


ging the people to attend, and closed her letter with the 
following statement: “In addition to some very fine 
Australian artists there will be Edna Thomas, an Ameri- 
can lady, who will, I feel confident, charm them as she 
charmed me when I heard her first in London.” 

Miss Thomas is noted in this country for her programs 
of Negro spirituals and Creole songs. The Evening News 
of October 29 wrote: “She has a mezzo voice that is full 


of music and eminently adaptable to the 
the Negroic eccentricities that have 
fascination upon the musical world.” 
29 said: “In a full, rich voice, marked by little emotional 
quavering and occ asional characteristic outbursts, Miss 
age an sang the curious Negro songs, I Want to Be Ready, 
Go Down, Moses ; I Got Shoes, and many others.” 

Miss Thomas is on her way to America, her first concert 
taking place at the Booth Theater this month. 


interpretation of 
had such a singular 
The Sun of October 


Dunning Normal Teachers Busy 


Carrie Munger Long, secretary of the Dunning Teachers, 
reports considerable activities among the normal teachers 
this winter. While Mrs. Dunning is resting in California 
her numerous normal teachers have been in demand in 
different parts of the country. Those recently completing 
normal courses in the South are Allie Edward Barcus, Mrs. 
Wesley Porter Mason, Harriet Bacon MacDonald and Carrie 
Munger Long. In Oregon and Washington it is learned that 
Kate Dell Marden, Jean Warren Carrick and Zella E. 
Andrews have also been busy. All teachers are now an- 
nouncing their spring and summer normal classes. 





Music Culture Club by Stillman 


Three music culture clubs for students and teachers’ re- 
education and for music lovers who wish to become familiar 
with the literature of the piano, have been established under 
the guidance of Louis S. Stillman, pianist and pedagogue. 
The activities of the club will be composed of such subjects 
as pedagogy, concentration, aesthetic values, etc. The ses- 
sions last for three hours and the clubs meet once a week, 


Another New York Recital for Nash 
Frances Nash will play 
Sunday afternoon, February 1, and for this she has ar- 
ranged an especially interesting program. Miss Nash 
created a new high record at her November recital. when 
the New York critics were unanimous in commenting on 
her splendid advance in her art. 


another Aeolian Hall recital on 
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Olin Downes in New York Times 


“Youth,” said Franz Liszt, ‘is the time 
for Virtuosity."" Budding virtuosity, a 
natural gift, which has evidently been 
sedulously cultivated, for piano playing, 
and a tone which when unforced had 
singing and sensuous quality, were the 
outstanding characteristics of the piano 
recital given yesterday afternoon by 


Miss Ellen Ballon in Aeolian Hall. 


She made the best impression in Cho- 
pin’s C minor nocturne, in which she 
showed more than facility and eager- 
ness for pianistic fray. The melodies 
were sung with a beautiful tone, the 
pedalling added color and the sweep of 
the octave passages that set off the 
chorale was dramatic. 


The New York Sun 

Her playing as a whole was sound and 
intelligent, marked by authority and 
confidence, and maintaining,a con- 
sistent artistic level throughout the 
program. Her tone was firm and res- 
onant, revealed in glowing legato of 
considerable flexibility, and her mu- 
sical structures revealed an intelligent 
appreciation of significant details. 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER 














Deems Taylor in the New York 
World 


Her recital of piano music in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon revealed 
Ellen Ballon as the possessor of a flu- 
ent technique and a good sense of 
pianistic style. Her touch is firm and 
generally clean cut, and she manages 
an excellent volume of tone without 
pounding. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


makes a distinct impression 
at her piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on January Seventh 


Leonard Liebling in New York 
American 

Her program provided a representative 
test and Miss Ballon again emphasized 
that she is a highly gifted pianist, pos- 
sessing individuality, solid musical 
foundation and complete technical 
equipment. Everything she does is 
tempered by sound art and colored by 
lively interpretative fancy. She gave 
a crystal-clear reading of the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata in C, and a broad and 
intense rendering of Liszt's mammoth 
B minor sonata. 


Frank H. Warren in The Evening 
World 


Ellen Ballon gave a very fair account of 
her talents, playing a well arranged pro- 
gram with marked intelligence and with 
a style that was musically artistic. 


The New York Herald 


Her performance had _ confidence, 
vigor, smoothness and, when neces- 
sary, high speed. Two pieces by Al- 
berto Jonas were played with excellent 
fluency, while the pianist’s technical 
skill was well displayed in her Chopin 
Group. . 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ZERFFI ANSWERS ZAY 
lo th Musial ¢ uric? 

In the Musica. Courter of January 1, Mr. W. Henri 
Zay defending his articles on discovering Caruso, says 
that he writes for people “who can understand these things,” 
and that “those who cannot, or will not, understand them 
hould not presume to criticise In other words, unless 
the reader is already biased in the direction of Mr. Zay’s 
methaphysical trend ot thought he cannot hope to become 





enlightened My objections to thi ittitude towards the 
problem inging are best expressed by a quotation trom 
KF, C. S. Schiller Studies in Hi umanism, in which this 
writer emphasize the dangers which he in the leading ol 
a subject into the realms ot metaphy rT Mr. Zay reiuses 
to recognize that the study of voice production is a study 
which deal with phy ical fact and in his endeavor to 
evade tacing these tat MK is Prot Schiller so aptly puts 
it, has yught “to change the venue, to hift the battle 
ground to a region where the land afforded no firm footing, 
where the frozen sea could not be navigated, where the 
very air was thick with mists, so that phantoms might well 
pa realities—the realm, in short, of methaphysics.’ 
In this realm such assertions as were contained in Mr. Zay’s 
articles, for instance mmpuises centering around the breast 
hone,” “the ego in its highest form,” “inquiring into the 
inner self,” “the word in the mouth,” etc,, may pass for 
realities, but I can regard them only a specters which exist 
in Mr. Za imagination 

lf Mr. Zay, instead of attempting to “glorify his body” 
by taking deep breaths and holding them, as he advises 
hould be done, had sought to glorify his mind by making 
himself acquainted with the results of modern investigations 
in the fields of experimental psychoiog and phil ophy it 
would become clear to him that the brand of reasoning 
which he empl ry it 0 deep y ibjective a character 
that it withers under the light of objective investigation 
But as Prof. Schiller fittingly says What cannot be 
understood, cannot be despised or refuted And it is grate- 
ful and comforting to feel oneself the possessor of esoteric 
knowledge, even when it does not much beyond ability 
to talk the language and to manipulate the catch words.” 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Wittiam A, C. Zerrri 

January 7, 1925 


ENJOYED ZAY’S ARTICLE 


To the Musical Courier 

1 do not feel at all diffident in tendering my congratula- 
tions to Mr. W. Henri Zay on his braving a probable storm 
of protests relative to his series of articles in the Musical 
COURIER 

When anyone vhatever be his chosen vocation, turns 
aside from well worn trails hostile criticism, skepticism and 
even ridicule are almost sure to be encountered on the way 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Zay but am 
convinced from his very interesting and illuminating articles 
that he has had a thorough scientific grounding in anatomy 
amd physi logy as applied to the principles ot correct voice 
productior 

It has been my privilege during the last month or so to 
observe a most gratifying change in the voice of one of Mr. 
Zay's pupils from the increased ‘use of the resonance 
chambers 

1 am glad to learn that some one outside the medical pro- 
fession is cognizant of the fact that the cavities in certain 
bones of the head have not only lightness for their func 
tion 

i shall look forward with pleasant anticipation to more 
articles by the same author 

(Signed) Vynne Bortanp, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., 
Glasgow, .D. P. H., London 
New York, January 9 
PHYSIOLOGY IN MUSIC 

lo the Musical Courter 

The Zerffi-Henri Zay-Edna Bishop Daniel discussion of 
voice teaching in your paper is good fun, and must be of 


interest to many of your readers. Certainly you hit the 
nail on the head when, in an editorial, you said that personal 
letters to the editor have a “punch” that more formal writ- 
ings often lack, at least so far as the average reader is con- 
cerned 

Note also, please, the instruction your vocal student and 
teacher subscribers are getting from these writings—or 
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some of them. Mr. Zerffi writes with skill in the use of 
language, and in marshaling his points. Mr. Zay also 
writes clearly to any one who is able to understand his par 
ticular position with regard to the whole subject of voice 
production and the way to teach it. 

Your issue of December 25 contained an e: ditorial review 
of a book on singing which Mr. Zerffi and Miss Bishop will 
no doubt want to read, and, if they do, they may then be bet 
ter able to grasp that which Mr. Zay is driving at. The 
author is an Englishman, Breare by name, and an experienced 
worker in vocal matters. Your critic lauds his new book 
most highly. . 

If 1 understand Mr. Zerffi, he 
the yocal teacher and student, to 
must have definite knowledge 
tioning of the vocal instrument in the 

If my own extended experience as 


is sincerely convinced that 
succeed in their work, 
as to the physiological func- 
act of singing. 

singer and teacher is 


worth anything, the most practical way in which to lead 
a student to sing well is to avoid filling his mind with 
thoughts of the physiology of singing. The most important 


in teaching singing is teaching by 
illustration: If it is desirable, 
quality, that the soft palate 


principle (not device) 
“indirection.” By way of 
from the standpoint of tone 


should be somewhat raised, say nothing about it, but ask 
for more than ordinary dropping of the jaw. If it is de 
sired that the tongue shall lie as low at the back as is 


ask the student 
vowel, If the 
blatant, the 


tongue, but 
tone on the 
shrill, or 


natural, say nothing about the 
to think of “drinking in” the 
quality of the tone is too white, or 








“She has a lyric 


great natural beauty. 


soprano voice of 
Her 


ing is musical and pleasing.” 


sing- 


The Boston Globe said the above about 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera Com 


pany 
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larynx being abnormally drawn up in the throat, say noth 
ing about the larynx, but first have the pupil learn to send 
out the singing breath with needed pressure and great slow 
leaving tongue, jaw and neck alone, in 
freedom,” as I like to call it, and then, with such conditions 
present, call attention to the natural deep tone color of the 
vowel O in No, or OO in Food, and ask that a tone be willed 
which shall sound like the given vowel in quality or color 
‘As a man thinketh, ” vocally, provided his instru 
ment be left in responsive freedom, so that it can obey and 
realize for the singer his tonal concept. 

Hoy many vocal students THINK? 
many ? 

No knowledge comes amiss to the interested, 
teacher. - tell me, how much attention did Patti, Melba, 
Sembrich, Campanini, Jean de Reszke give, in their studies, 
to the physiological functioning of the vocal organs? 

ery truly yours, 
(Signed) Freperick W. Wobde.t, 
Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ness, ‘responsive 


so is he, 


Yea! verily, how 


progressive 
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Dunning Teachers in Demand 


Carrie Munger Long has been busy conducting Dunning 
normal classes in the South this winter, but she expects t 
hold her regular normals in Chicago around Easter time 
conti nuing them through the summer months. Mrs. Long 
who is secretary of the Dunning teachers, reports that 940 
teachers are instructing children in different parts of the 
United States and that twenty-two normal teachers are 
trying to meet the demand for teachers’ classes 
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Allen McQuhae Enjoys Oratorio Singing 


Allen McQuhae, who has secured a permanent place for 
himself among leading oratorio singers of the country by 
his appearances in The Messiah with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Poston and in the 100th anniversary perform- 
ance of The Messiah by the New York Oratorio Society, 
declares that he likes to sing in oratorio. Mr. McQuhae 
is one of the kind of men who enjoys doing most of the 
things he has to do; he takes a joy in his work and in his 
living, which reflects a pleasure upon all who come into 
contact with him. 

“I have had some very funny experiences,” he recently 
declared, talking about his last few years’ adventures 
while singing in oratorio and recitals throughout this coun- 
try and Canada Sut the trouble is, I can’t tell about 
them for publication. I went up to Nova Scotia last spring 
to sing in oratorio and several concert engagements and | 
had the time of my life. It is all right to become known 
as an oratorio singer, but I would rather that my fame 
included recitalist as well. 

“Of course I have a lot of friends. who always come to 
hear me sing whether it is in oratorio or recital. But I 
would rather sing a dozen recitals than one oratorio, even 
thought I get a lot of fun out of oratorio singing. It is al- 
ways a solemn occasion and one must get keyed up to it 
and feel in the mood. But a recital is a kind of an inti- 
mate affair where you sing the things you love and the 
people come to hear you, That’s why I like recitals better, 
even though there are some great stories I could tell about 
oratorio experiences if I dared.” 


Moiseiwitsch’s Success in Europe 

Benno Moiseiwitsch is now spending a few weeks in the 
south of France after his outstanding successes in Paris 
and Brussels. He gave three recitals in Paris, the receipts 
and enthusiasm increasing at each recital. At the final re- 
cital, December 15, a very large audience was present and 
gave Mr. Moiseiwitsch an ovation, at the end standing up 
and shouting to him to play more before it would let him go. 

In Brussels he played at two orchestral concerts with the 
symphony orchestra at the Theatre de la Monnaie and had 
a great success, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto and 
breaking the traditions by being compelled to play encores 
after it on each of the two occasions. He will give se -veral 
recitals at Cannes during the winter season and is then re 
turning to England to fill his many engagements in the Brit- 
ish Isles 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
don wrote: “Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s concerts have become a 
regular feature of the Paris musical season. This time he 
is giving three recitals, and at the first of them, 
which took place at the Sallé Gaveau yesterday, he showed 
himself as great a pianist as ever. Those who know his 
splendid playing of Beethoven were glad to find that the 
program included the Appassionata Sonata, which, together 
with the Schumann Fantasia in C major, was the outstand- 
ing feature of a really good evening of music Soth of these 


Telegraph of Lon- 


a series Ol 


gave Moiseiwitsch full opportunities of proving once again 
his great powers of interpretation, while in some Wagner- 
Liszt—especially the arrangement of the Tannhauser over- 
ture—he gave an extraordinary exhibition of virtuosity.” 


Tibbett Product of La Forge Studios 
Lawrence Tibbett, the baritone who scored such a sen- 
sational success at the Metropolitan Opera House a few 
weeks ago as Ford in Falstaff, is a product of the Frank 
La Forge studios. It is significant that before leaving 
California three this young American artist 
arranged to come to York to study with an American 
teacher, 


years 
New 
Frank La Forge 


Althouse’s Success Instantaneous 


“Althouse’s success was instantaneous, sustained and well 
deserved,” said the Omaha World-Herald, 


4 after the popu- 
lar tonor’s recent concert appearance. The paper also 
stated: “A real artist is Althouse, a serious one who has 


studied in depth and gives his thoughts to everything he 
does, besides giving his soul when the message demands it. 
He knows how to sing and gave his audience the very best 
he has to give, that is to say, a great artistic pleasure. 


Berumen in Annual New York Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen will give his annual New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, February 1. 
Mr. Bertimen, whose annual New York recital has been.a 
feature of the season for seven years, is a product of the 
Leipsic Conservatory and the Leschetizky School. 
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MYRA HESS 


Wins fresh laurels by displaying her wonderful exquisite 
Pianistic Art in Orchestra and Recital Programs 


‘NEW YORK TIMES 
Miss Hess’ playing of the Beethoven concerto 
was one of the most important features of the concert. 
She interpreted the concerto with consummate refine- 
ment and sense of proportion, with the truest poetic 
feeling, and with a rare sparkle and humor when these 
qualities were called for, It is easy to sentimentalize 
in a performance of this work, or to give it a char- 
acter more grandiose than the thought of the composer, 
but Miss Hess was guilty of none of these things. 
She brought to the work not only technical clarity and 
loveliness of tone but a fine poise, characteristic of 
the woman and artist, that never sacrificed its classic 
outlines yet comprehended and conveyed its inner 
spirit, 


NEW YORK WORLD 

There are many pianists and most of them, at one 
time or another, play the fourth concerto of Beethoven; 
but very few of them manage to be Myra Hess, Just 
why it is not altogether easy to say. One reason for 
the distinction of her playing certainly, has little to do 
with tone or technique. It lies in that vaguely defined 
quality commonly called musicianship the inter- 
preter’s attitude toward the music. 

Miss Hess, yesterday, not only played the piano, but 
she played Beethoven's music, and was obviously 
thinking about the music first, modeling her perform- 
ance so as to fuse soloist and ostentation when it was 
here, and yielding it in turn with none of the ostenta- 
tion that so often makes abnegation so intrusive. One 
heard and gratefully, an added choir in the orchestra, 
not just a piano player showing off. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 

She is a player of distinction who enjoys favor 
her sound musical qualities, her sympa- 
thetic touch and tone, and her expert technical manip- 
ulation of the keyboard, 

In the Beethoven work Miss Hess was most happily 
cast. Her reading reflected exactly the right mood and 
spirit, a mixture of classical reserve and refined 
gaiety. The slow movement had deep poetical appeal. 
It was altogether an elevating and ingratiating per- 
formance and received its just due in the form of 
exceptionally enthusiastic applausive endorsement. 


because of 


EVENING MAIL-TELEGRAM 

That ever welcome pianist from England, Myra Hess, 
made her first local appearance of the season yesterday 
afternoon as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, 

... Miss Hess played with her customary musicianly 
skill. 

For her cadenza in the first movement she fell 
back upon no one less than Clara Schumann, who on 
this occasion handled the materials of Beethoven not 
in any of the known manners of that master, but 
decidedly after the romantic fashion of her own hus- 
band, Mme. Hess was recalled a number of times and 
even presented with a bunch of roses. 


EVENING POST 

The soloist was Myra Hess, who played 
*thoven’s piano concerto in G Major with her 
virtuosity, bringing to her performance all her wonted 
clarity of tone, sparkle, brilliancy and poetic feeling. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was great, and fully 
justified. 


Bee- 
usual 


EVENING SUN 

‘ Miss Hess performed the concerto with such 
beauty of tone and crystalline clearness. It was a 
reading admirable in conception and artistic in presen- 
tation. 


EVENING WORLD 

Miss Hess has a facile way of making music 
sound soothing and easy to listen to. Her tone, touch 
and pedaling in the slow movement of the concerto, 
had us inventing adjectives that have now escaped us. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH 

Myra Hess is one pianist who never fails to give 
her audience a thriil. Yesterday afternoon at the con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Society she came 
through with a perfect performance of the fourth 





Photo by 


Florence Vandamm 
concerto of 
harsh 
the concerto 
several 


Beethoven. Playing with crisp, but never 
touch, she brought good understanding to 
that it sounded fresher than it has in 


The audience fully appreciated it. 


such 
years. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 

. » Miss Hess’ performance of the concerto was 
masterly. She triumphed over the very discouraging 
accompaniment, and played with with 
dignified virtuosity. Among the women pianists of our 
day her place is high, for she possesses the authority 
of embracing technique combined with a salient musical 
personality. Her art is individual highly inter- 
esting. 


repose and 


and 


NEW YORK TIMES 

That the English pianist, Miss Myra Hess, has many 
admirers on this side of the Atlantic was proved by the 
attendance of Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and by 
the warmth of Within 
which is by no circumscribed, 
technical mastery 


her reception her province, 


means she exercises 


a real and an attractively personal 


style. Two phases of this could be glimpsed in a 
Mozart Sonata, at the head of the program, and the 
Chopin group which closed it The Sonata was a 


grateful example of simplicity and restraint, suggest- 
ing in its touch and minuteness of detail the instrument 
for which it had originally written. Miss Hess 
kept the composition within its frame and did complete 
justice to it. 

Variety and body was supplied by 
and Finale,” 


been 


the ‘‘Prelude, Aria 
by Cesar Franck, in which there was ob- 


served the quality and penetration of the piano pas- 
sages. 
The applause of the afternoon was reserved for 


the Etude, Opus 10, No. 12, where brilliance is the chief 
which did not fail of its effect. At the 
Miss Hess impressed her hearers with her 
aptitude for understanding and reproducing the dreamy, 
introspective the Flowers, recalls 
and applause marked the course of the recital and at 
the end people crowded to the platform to induce and 
and to get favorite 


requisite, and 
same time 


aspect of master 


encore nearer a performer, 


NEW YORK WORLD 

Thé enraptured paragraphs in the reviews of Mon- 
the fact that the English pianist had 
lost nothing of the serene power which has bound her 


day established 


to these shores, a power which was still more securely 
and irresistibly evident at her first solo concert of the 
season. She played Mozart and Cesar Franck and Cho 
pin and the music-lover listening in the crowded hall 
forgot Myra Hess and the incidents of the occasion 
and the fine points of technique, in the realization that 
here were these three masters in the 
What they had brought to musical expression. Only 
the truest of artists are capable of this subjugation of 
personality to art, and of the evoking of the composer's 
mood with a command that is so gentle and so irresist 
ibly persuasive. The Mozart A major Sonata 
forth her lovely crystalline tone, the Franck Prelude 
was suave and but it was in the Chopin 
sroups that her lovely, melodic utterances were at their 
best—and Myra Hess at her best is as close to perfec- 
tion as this vale of tears could ask for. 


true essence of 


brought 


gracious, 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 

Miss Myra Hess, a pianist who can be heard with 
unusual pleasure and profit, gave her first recital of 
the season here yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
and as before, proved her title to a place in the front 
rank of pianists. Her program did not lack for variety 

Miss Hess is an essentially all around pian! Her 
excellence in Mozart or Scarlotti, for instance, es not 
mean that she is less happy in Chopin; the expressive 
her 








power of playing is not at the expense of the 
fluency and lucidity of her technique Yesterday in 
Franck and Chopin she achieved dramatic climaxes 


without the need of smiting the instrument and caus 
ing fears for the safety of its 
being of many and varied hues. Delicacy and crispness 
of touch and infectious rhythm made the Spanish num 
bers very effective, while the E nocturne, the 
“Revolutionary” Etude and the C sharp minor seemed, 
perhaps, the best played of the English pianist’s Chopin 
group. 


strings, her shading 


minor 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM MAIL 
Myra 


Hess 


played like her real and delightful self 
in her piano recital at Aeolian Hall Saturday after- 
noon. Her program began with the A major Sonata of 


Mozart, of which she gave one of the most exquisite 
performances heard in this city for some time. Mqually 
fine in its way was Cesar Franck’s “Prelude, Aria, and 
Finale.”” Spanish Falla Granados 
followed, leading to a generous Chopin group, in all of 
which Miss Hess displayed her « ustomary musical sen- 
sitiveness and poetic penetration. 


pieces by de and 


NEW YORK SUN 

Miss Myra Hess, the talented English pianist who has 
won a host of admirers of her art 
Atlantic, gave a Aeolian Hall Saturday af- 
ternoon. Her the sonata perfect 
example of simplicity and restraint, embellished with 
clearcut detailed phrases. And Miss Hess 
revealed a penetrating insight into the musite of Chopin, 
which she played with a wealth of color and a crystal 
line style lacking nothing in the 
ing. 


on both sides of the 
recital in 


reading of was a 


cameos of 


softer degrees of shad 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


Aeolian Hall held a large audience to hear Myra 
Hess’ piano matinee This admirable player did a 
program of Mozart, Franck, De Falla, Granados, and 
Chopin. Miss Hess is one of the most inteliigent, ar 


tistic and polished pianists of her sex 


N. Y¥. EVENING POST 


Myra Hess, that very enjoyable pianist, gave her 
first recital of the season Saturday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall and in a program not lacking in variety 
again proved her worth She is equally satisfactory 
in her quieter and more strenuous moments and het 
expressive power leaves little to be desired In her 
dramatic climaxes she never tears a passion to tatters, 
but obtains her effects without making one wonder how 


the piano is able to stand the strain. Whether playing 
Franck, Chopin, Mozart, Debussy, Schubert, De Falla 
or Granados—they were all represented on her pro 


gram—she was always the artist, 
pression at 
delight themselves, 
as they always do, on Saturday in no uncertain terms 


never sacrificing ex 


the expense of technique. She is always a 


to her hearers, and they expressed 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA'S TOUR 
IN EAST A HUGE SUCCESS 


Sixth Pair of Orchestra Concerts Given on Eve of Departure 
Merle Alcock Heard With Singers’ Club—Lutheran 
Chorus of Greater Cleveland Enjoyed—Flonzaley 

Quartet Incites Usual Approval—Orchestra 
Presents John Charles Thomas and Draws 
Crowd to Third “Pop 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 9.—The sixth pair of orches- 
tral concerts was given by the Cleveland Orchestra on the 


eve of departure for its annual eastern trip and therefore 
consisted, in large measure, of the same music which New 
York and other cities were to hear immediately after. 


Cesar dg es symphony in D minor opened the program 
and Mr. Sokoloff and his men gave it a superb rendition. 
[he overture to a Drama, by Assistant Conductor Arthur 
Shepherd, seemed even more pleasing at this, its second 
hearing here, than last spring when the orchestra first per- 
formed it. An excerpt, the Quest of God, from d’Indy’s 
Legend of St. Christopher, proved a charming bit.. Not the 
least engaging item on the program was the final one 

Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1. This is jolly music 
and the orchestra played it with such light-hearted spirit 


that the mood was infectious, 
Orcuestra’s Trip Incrupes Six Cities 
This year the Cleveland Orchestra's efficient manager, 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, arranged ten appearances for 


itinerary of which 
and his players were re 
audiences which displayed en- 


her organization on its eastern trip, the 
included six cities. Mr. Sokoloff 


ceived everywhere by large 


thusiasm over their playing. The first concert of the tour 
was given in Yale University on December 7. On the 
evening of the following day, Vassar College was visited 
and on December 9 the orchestra made its fifth annual ap- 
pearance in New York. December 10 was spent in Wil- 
mington, Del. Two programs were offered in Harrisburg, 


Pa., on December 11, after which the organization traveled 


to Pittsburgh for a stay of two days. 
Sincers’ Crus Presents Merie Acock 
j \ in Dyke Miller, for the past several years an accom 


panist for the club, has been picked by the Singers’ Club as 
a 7 nahn who can lead it back to the glory it gained under 
Albert Rees Davis. The first concert of this fine men’s 
choir, of over 100, was given on the evening of December 
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1] and its singing seemed to indicate that it has found a 
mah who combines popularity with knowledge of choral 
music. Mr. Miller was successful in drawing out all the 
beauties in the program, which were many, and there 
seemed to be a friendly spirit of teamwork existing between 
him and the men. 

The soloist of the evening was 
Her three groups of songs were received with enthusiasm, 
for in addition to pleasing voice she demonstrated fine 
interpretative power and charming stage presence. She re 
sponded’ with several encores. 

LuTHERAN CHoruUS Or GREATER CLEVELAND 

On the afternoon of December 14 occurred the first of 
three concerts to be given this season by the Lutheran 
Chorus of Greater Cleveland, probably the largest mixed 
chorus in the city. The program was made up entirely of 
sacred music and was well done. Director F. W. Strieter 
seems to have improved both the quality and balance of tone 
in the choir. 

Loretta Henke, young contralto of this 
successful debut as soloist on this occasion 
particularly good in its lower register where its timber is 
wonderfully rich and she sings unaffectedly with intelli 
gence and spirit. Estella Geckel provided pleasing accom 
paniments for both soloists and chorus. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET 

Once more Cleveland music 
by the perfection of ensemble and well-rounded musician 
ship of the Flonzaley Quartet. The program on December 
16 was given in the best Flonzaley manner which is the 
same as saying that the performance could not be improved 
upon. The Chamber Music Society’s “no encore” rule was 
a fortunate protection for the artists, for the demands of 
the audience would otherwise have been hard to satisfy 

New Wori_p SYMPHONY AND JoHN CHARLES THOMAS 

In his seventh program of the season, Conductor Sokoloff 
of the Cleveland Orchestra continued his policy of perform- 
ing the old favorite symphonies, while the management did 
its bit toward the success of the occasion by supplying a 
popular soloist in the person of John Charles Thomas. 
Dvorak’s symphony, From the New World, is a favorite 
here and the audience which crowded Masonic Hall on De- 
cember 18, to hear the orchestra’s latest performance of it, 
made no secret of its liking. At its completion both di 
rector and men weré given an ovation. ‘The symphonic 
poem, Finlandia, by Sibelius, was also on the program and 
its innate beauties, as interpreted by Mr. Sokoloff, made 
its presence welcome. Cesar Franck’s Le Chasseur Mau 
dit was also popular. 

It would be hard to say whether John Charles Thomas’ 
voice or personality was the more pleasing, but it may truth 
fully be said that both are of the highest order. His sing- 
ing of his two arias on this occasion merited every bit of 
the noisy praise bestowed on him fer they were interpreted 
in masterful fashion and sung in a voice as brilliant as it 
was rich in quality. 

Tuirp PopuLcar PRoGRAM 

Another large and enthusiastic crowd assembled at Ma- 
sonic Hall on the afternoon of December 28, to listen to 
Mr. Sokoloff and his symphonists give their third popular 
concert of the winter. A Rimsky-Korsakoff overture, a 
Strauss waltz, a medley of melodies from La Bohéme, the 
Lohengrin Wedding Music and Sibelius’ Finlandia made up 
the orchestral part of the afternoon’s entertainment. At the 
conclusion of the program the audience applauded so per- 
sistently that it received a reward in the form of Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun, played in matchless fashion. 

There were two soloists—Elvin Schmitt, pianist, 
Jascha Veissi, violinist, young residents of this city. 
former displayed a considerable amount of virtuosity and 
musicianly feeling in his rendition of the intermezzo and 
finale from Schumann’s A minor concerto; while the lat- 
ter, assistant concertmaster of the orchestra, played well 
the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. ae TF 


Merle Alcock, contralto. 


city, made a 
Her voice is 


lovers have been charmed 
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Gradova Activities in January 


Gitta Gradova, Russian-American pianist, who with 
astonishing rapidity for so young a player has made a name 
for herself, played in Chicago on January 12, at the Black- 
stone Theater, under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. The demand for tickets for this recital proved 
the extraordinary popularity of this young artist, who made 
her Chicago debut last April. The program Miss Gradova 
presented was unique, as all her programs so far have been 
models of their kind. 

On her first concert in New York this season, as well 
as in her debut recitals which she played in December in 
Philadelphia and Boston, the young pianist was acclaimed 
by public and press alike as one of the foremost pianists 








of the present time. The notices which greeted Miss Gra- 
GITTA GRADOVA., 

dova after her first Boston appearance were uniformly 

laudatory. The Christian Science Monitor called her “a 


competent and discerning artist of great technical proficiency, 
elegance, surprising power, authority and balance.” H. T. 
Parker, in the Boston Transcript, wrote a full newspaper 
column, analyzing every piece on the program and headed 


the article: “Youth for Full Fervors and Few Excesses— 
3ach, Chopin, Scriabin, Liszt, each with a Thrill, each 
with the stamp of Personality Upon the Music,” and in 


ending the article, H. T. Parker wrote the significant words : 
“One by one the young pianists smoke and smoulder past. 
Then at last—say in Gradova—Darts the Flame.” R. I 
Gardner, in the Boston Herald, said: “Gradova remains a 
musician of strong individuality, a pianist of unsual powers, 
one of the most genuine ly interesting players to appear here 
in many a day.” 

Immediately after the Chicago recital, Miss Gradova left 
for Virginia, where she was booked to play in two colleges, 
and on January 18, Gradova played again in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of the Franco-American 
Musical Society. She presented on this occasion one of 
the best works America has produced in music—the piano 
sonata by the late American composer, Griffes. The end of 
January will see Miss Gradova again in Canada, where she 
played earlier in the season with striking success in i ghee: 
She appears in Montreal, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musicale Club, on January 22. 

Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia and New York, expects 
a very active season for 1925-1926 for Miss Gradova. 


Frank Grey’s New Number 
One of the best numbers composed by Frank H. Grey is 
his new ballad entitled Give Me One Rose to Remember, 
which has exhibited a great deal of activity lately owing 


to the artists who have sung it and liked it and the gen- 
eral good approval of the audiences. Such artists as 
Reinald Werrenrath, Allan McQuhae, Royal Dadmun, 
Earl Tuckerman, Harvey Hindermyer and Marie Si- 


denius Zendt, George Reimherr, Ruth Lloyd Kinney are 
singing it. Frank Parker. well known teacher, is using it 
in his classes, as is also Enrico Rosati, Albert Jeannotte, 
Arthur Lawrason and others. Estelle Carey used it at the 
Capitol and Madison theaters in Detroit; Virginia Johnson 
used it at the Balaban and Katz string of ‘houses in ¢ chicago, 
and Frances Sobel is programming it regularly. Pryor’s 
Band is playing it at all its engagements and it is being 
sung by the band’s soloist, Rachel Jane Hamilton. The 
lyric is by J. Will Callahan, whose Smiles everyone knows, 
and to this Frank Grey has written a melody that really 
sings itself, so it’s no wonder that its popularity grows 
and grows. 


Seven New York Appearances for Leginska 
Contracts have just been signed by Ethel Leginska’s man- 


agers, Haensel & Jones, for an appearance by the artist as 
soloist with the New York Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
at its concert to be given February 19 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Leginska appeared at the Bagby 
Morning Musicale at the famous hotel on December 15. 
The Haarlem Philharmonic appearance makes her seventh 


New York engagement this season. 


More Bookings for Sylvia Lent 


Among the appearances recently added to the schedule of 
Sylvia Lent, violinist, are: January 29, White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; February 24, Paterson, N. J.; May 4 New- 
ark Music Festival, Newark, N. J. Miss ‘Lent has been 
heard this season as soloist with the State Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Segall to Play in Home-Town 
Arno Segall, who made his first American appearance at 
Carnegie Hall on January 14, played to the public of his 
“home town,” 


Savannah, Ga., on January 21 
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HIS announcement is directed not only to the millions of “listeners in’ 


> ~“ 
who nightly enjoy the fine musical programs broadcasted by KSD, but —PROGRAM— 


to local managers, officials of music clubs, civic music leagues, colleges, Ay Diener Sindine 
schools and the hundreds of other organizations who annually promote (b) Prelude and Allegro........ Prensel- Bvatalas 
concert series in their respective communities. Mr. Macmillen will play a 2—‘Symphonie Espagnole” (Andante and Rondo) 
full violin recital program. THIS WILL BE THE FIRST TIME IN : Lalo 
HISTORY THAT A VIOLIN VIRTUOSO OF SUCH INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAME HAS CONSENTED TO DO THIS and the “listener 3—/(a) BAGCHIOIE 5 Sicik s sisi kate cadets Macmillen 
CES. MAZGRA: «aig cenes side SORE EN hae Zarzycki 


in” should be able to get a fair estimate of this great artist’s attainments. 
The program as arranged gives adequate opportunity for appreciation of 
Mr. Macmillen’s marvelous technic—the “Symphonie Espagnole,” for exam- 


(c) Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Saint-Saéns 


ple—as well as his mellow and luscious tone and beautiful artistry, as dis- 4—(a) Ave Maria ..............Schubert-Wilhelmj 
played in the wonderful “Ave Maria.” If you have the good fortune to ee BE PS Wieniawski 
hear Mr. Macmillen on Monday evening, January 26, won’t you write us 5—Andante and Finale from the Concerto 


your impressions, addressing St. Louis Post-Dispatch? Mendelssohn 
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JANUARY 12 
Josef Lhevinne 
Carnegie Hal! never held a more rapt or enthusiastic audi- 
ence than when Josef Lhevinne gave his evening recital in 
a program that displayed his great gifts to the fullest ad- 
vantage 4 
He was in rare form, and his lovely tone, many varieties 
of touch, dazzlingly brilliant technic, and dignified and 
convincing musicianship again emphasized his right to be 
classed with the truly great kings of the keyboard 


Lhevinne’s program embraced, among other things, 
Jecthoven’s opus 81-A sonata, some Schubert-Liszt tran- 
scriptions, a Chopin group, Liszt numbers, and of modern 
pieces, Joseph Marx's Albumblatt, W alter Niemann’s Singing 
Fountains, and Bartok’s Allegro Barbaro 

Beethoven Association 

Edwin Bachmann, Ernest Hutcheson, Hugo Kortschak, 
George Meader, Nicholas Moldavan, Albert Spalding and 
Emmeran Stoeber were the participating artists at the third 
concert of the sixth season given by the Beethoven Asso 


ciation on Monday evening at Aeolian Hall. The unusually 
interesting program opened with a well-balanced perform 
Handel’s sonata in G minor, op. 2, for two violins 
with piano accompaniment, played by Albert Spalding 
Edwin Bachmann and André Benoist. Next came George 
Meader, who sang as his opening number Panis Omnipo 
tentia, Mozart, later contributing a group of five songs by 
Hugo Wolf. He was ably accompanied by Karl Riedel 
Jeethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, played by Ernest Hutcheson 


ance o! 





and Albert Spalding, received a dignified, musicianly and 
well-balanced reading by these sterling artists Mozart's 
quintet in C major for two violins, two violas, and cello 
effectively played by Messrs. Spalding, Bachmann, Mold- 
avan, Kortschak, and Stoeber, closed the program 
JANUARY 13 
Mischa Levitzki 
Little remains to be written regarding the art~ot Mischa 
Levitzki, inasmuch as he has been recognized so long as one 
f the leading pianists to visit this country. On Tuesday 
evening Carnegie Hall was filled to capacity, additional 
proof of the tremendous following which he has in New 
York City. His program, which was in the nature of a 


popular one, began with the Scarlatti sonata in A major and 
Beethoven, ending the group with 


followed with For Elise, 
Waldstein sonata. This last 


the three movements of the ; 
number is not always a favorite, but with Levitzki’s inter 
pretation on Tuesday it held the rapt attention of the large 
audience The second group contained the four little num 
bers of Schumann's From Fantasy Pieces, and the andante 
and rondo ¢ ra of. Mendelssohn, The third and last 
group consisted of Jeux d’Kau, Ravel; La Fille aux Cheveux 
Tango, Al 


de Lin, and Golliwogg’s Cake Walk, Debussy; 

beniz: Prelude G minor, Rachmaninoff; Gavotte (in old 
style), Levitzki; Staccato etude, Rubinstein; Rhapsody No 
13, Liszt His own selection, the old style Gavotte, was 
warmly received and could easily have been encored. The 
same ovation followed the Rubinstein etude Mr. Levitzki 
was very gracious with encores, and, as usual, at the end, 
half of the audience rushed madly to the platform clamor 
ing tor more 


Marcel Salzinger 


On Tuesday evening at Town Hall, Marcel Salzinger, bari 
tone, gave his first recital of the season here, attracting a 
capacity audience which greeted him with evident enthusi- 
asm. From the very beginning to the end of his varied and 
delightful program, which contained French, English, Ger 
man and Italian compositions, Mr. Salzinger held the clos¢ 
attention of those present. His voice is rich in quality 
and of extremely wide range, and he uses it with skill and 
intelligence at all times. His diction was clear and dis- 
tinct and his interpretation decidedly interesting. He was 
assisted by Sonia Winfield, soprano, who was an asset to 
the success of the recital. Walter Kiesewetter provided 


the accompaniments 


Mme. Marie Leschetizky 


Mme. Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky made her first New 
York appearance in recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, a debut postponed for several weeks on account 
of illness on the date originally announced. Her program 


began with the. Bach 
a Vivaldi violin con 
Johann Sebastian 


was rather unusually arranged. She 
Sicilienne, played the piano version of 
certo originally tr anscribed for organ by 
——————— 
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followed this with the lengthy Liszt B minor sonata; 
gave three Debussy preludes—Evening in Granada, Shadow 
of the Cathedral and Gardens in the Rain; played the 
Chopin “Funeral March” sonata and was called upon by 
her listeners for several encores, among which a Chopin 
Mazurka particularly stood out. Mme. Leschetizky re- 
lieved the bareness of Aeolian Hall by lighting her stage 
only with two four-branch candle sticks, and a very pretty 
picture she made in a reddish velvet gown. Many things 
about her playing served to remind one that she was trained 


Bach; 


in the school of her late husband. Plainly nervous at first, 
she soon overcame this roe and her crisp, vigorous 
performance of the fugue of the concerto was one of the 
best spots of the evening. Mme. Leschetizky’s scale of 


dynamics is high and she descends to a piano comparatively 
seldom. On the other hand, there is rich, full tone in her 
chord playing. For the Debussy, however, she found the 
appropriately veiled and mystic atmosphere. In the Chopin 


sonata her performance of the funeral march was par 














I have at last succeeded 
in persuading— 


MARIE 
RAPPOLD 


to return to the Concert 
Platform 














Madame Rappold will soon give Recitals in 

Carnegie Hall, New York—Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago and other important events 
soon to be announced. 
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ticularly good and in its song-like trio she did her best 
cantabile playing of the evening. 

It was evident that she made an entirely favorable im 
pression on‘her listeners, who were warm in their applause 
and, as before stated, insisted on a series of extra numbers 


at the end 


JANUARY I4 





Clarence Gustlin 

The American Music Department 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs (Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, director) Clarence Gustlin gave a lecture 
recital on the evening of January 14 at Chickering Hall, in 
terpreting Alglala, an opera by Cecil Fanning and Francesco 
de Leone, and The Echo, by Frank Patterson. Mr. Gustlin 
prefaced his lecture by some remarks upon the excellent 
work that is being done by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in the advancement of American music and 
musicians, not only in opera but also in all other branches of 
musical art and education. He then told the stories of the 
two operas under discussion and played excerpts from their 
music. Mr. Gustlin proved to be a good talker with an 
attractive personality and a fine command of expressive 
English. He made the plots and incidents of the operas 
live, and read some of the best portions of the original 
texts. On the piano he demonstrated a technic and 
pleasing sonority of tone without overemphasis or excessive 
indulgence in orchestra effects and roaring pedals, as in- 


Under the auspices of 


good 
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terpreters of orchestra scores ee do. Both operas 
are unpianistic—as most opera music is—but Mr. Gustlin 
«had skilfully rearranged the music 1 Me necessary so as 
to give as near an impression of it as is possible for the 
piano alone without voices or orchestral instruments. The 
result was to impress the large audience with the genuine- 
ness of the talent and ability of American composers and 
the wisdom of the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
selecting these works for production. 


Nadia Boulanger 


The concert hall of the David Mannes Music School, 
157 East 74th street, was filled to capacity on January 14, the 
occasion being a lecture-recital by Nadia Boulanger. Mrs. 
Mannes, in introducing Mlle. Boulanger, spoke of her as 
a superwoman, one whose mentality, knowledge of mu- 
sic and sincerity are rarely found in one person. She also 
stated that the lecturer, who had intended to speak on 
Modern Music, had, at the last moment changed her pro- 
gram to a biographical sketch of the life of Gabriel Fauré, 
whose recent death is mourned by her as well as by the 
entire musical world. Mlle. Boulanger begged indulgence 
from the large audience for her English, saying that it was 
the first time in her life that she had ever addressed an 
audience in that language 

Her description of the life of Fauré, his works and de- 
velopment, was highly interesting and instructive. She 
further enhanced the enjoyment of all by demonstrating 
at the piano several of the French composer’s late works, 
selecting as examples excerpts of his Requiem, Nocturne 


No. 6, Theme and Variations, as well as three songs. 
Arno Segall 
A large and enthusiastic audience gathered at Carnegie 


It was the 
talented vio- 
sufficient to 


Hali on Wednesday evening to hear Arno Segall. 
American debut of this interesting and, ielesd. 
linist, and the program he had chosen was 
display his artistry to best advantage. 

As a starter, Mr. Segall played the Handel D major 
sonata, and from the outset there was no question about 
the young man’s mastery of technical problems nor about 
his ability to produce an amazingly fine tone. At its con- 
clusion the audience showed its delight by bringing him 
back numerous times. 

Then followed another work of gigantic proportions 
Glazouneff concerto in A minor—and again he created the 
same pleasing effect. Perhaps in the miscellaneous group, 
however, he scored his biggest success, for there was enough 
in his choice to satisfy all. These 


the 


variety numbers were 
Pugnani’s Tempo di Menuetto, Martini’s Andantino, Kreis- 
ler’s Tambourin Chinois, and a “first time’ work—Alle- 
mande (Circa 1600, anonymous), arranged by Harold 


Craxton 
even have 


which so pleased that it was repeated and might 
been done a third time. 

The program closed with Sarasate’s popular Zigeuner- 
weisen, played at times a bit too fast it seemed, and yet 
beautifully rendered 

Samuel Chotzinoff displayed his well known skill at the 
piano. 

Suzanne Clough 


One of the most successful debuts of the season took place 
on Wednesday evening at Aeolian Hall, when Suzanne 
Clough, mezzo-soprano, was heard for the first time in 
recital. There was a large audience and practically every 
box was filled. The program was scheduled for 8:30 o’clock 
and Miss Clough appeared promptly at that hour. 

She gave a well chosen program which had sufficient 
variety to show all the splendid qualities of her unusually 
good voice. She began with a Gluck aria and followed with 
Mozart’s Alleluja. She had hardly begun the first phrases 
of the aria before it became noticeable that the audience 
was keenly interested in the beautiful quality of her tones. 
Her second group contained six Schumann songs, followed 
hy five Brahms, and her last group contained numbers by 
Carpenter, Kramer and Deems Taylor. She was accom- 
panied by Bruno Seidler Winkler 

There is little fault to find with this young singer. She 
has poise, and delivered her program like a veteran recitalist, 
much to the surprise of the hardened critics, who, by the 
way, turned out in full force and gave her exceptionally fine 
criticism. Miss Clough can consider her recital as an 
artistic success, 


Nevada Van Der Veer 


A capacity audience heard the song recital given by Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, at Town Hall January 14, testify- 
ing to the affectionate esteem in which she is held, Lovely 
in a white gown, she began her program of eighteen songs 
(not counting numerous encores) with Wolf’s Zur Ruh and 
Fussreise ; they brought her much applause. Lovely tones 
in Morgen (Strauss), and there were a beautiful high FE and 
F in Seitdem dein Aug (Strauss). Without question Archer 
Gibson’s organ accompaniment gave added nobility to The 
Omnipotence (Schubert), and his artistic importance was 

(Continued on page 33) 
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LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 

Bachaus proved again and beyond cavil or question his right 
to be considered as the faultless pianist of our time. No 
praise is too high for such infallible technique and style. 

At his hands the “Chopin” studies had a sonority that may 
well be compared to the massive tone of the Wagnerian or- 
chestra guided by an able conductor. 


LONDON TIMES :— 


His masterful style is a splendid tonic. His technique is un- 
erring, and never once is the hold on the rhythm let go. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN:— 

For the first time we heard the variations of “Brahms” 
played simply for the sake of the music. Bachaus last night 
brought other listeners besides ourself to think him possibly 
the greatest of all pianists now before the public. 


THE YORKSHIRE POST :— 

Bachaus is one of the most accomplished of living pianists, 
the lucidity and beauty of his playing could not have been 
surpassed, 


NEWCASTLE JOURNAL:— 

We should doubt if there is a finer pianist at present before 
the public than Bachaus. . . It was an incomparably fine 
bit of playing. 





Maillard Kesslere 


MUSICAL OPINION :— 


Bachaus played in that manner which puts him first of all 
living pianists in respect of mental power and executive skill 
His mind indeed is of the highest order, and, as he is literally 
an artist in the matter of sound, his work stands apart from 
all others. 


IRISH TIMES:— 

If we have a complaint to make it is that Bachaus has left 
us so little to criticise. We shall remember him as the most 
satisfying we have heard for a long time. 


LIVERPOOL ECHO: 


3achaus seems to possess the most amazing technique that 
ever happened. I have heard nothing quite so overpowering, 
so overwhelming, so full of sheer brilliance and mastery for 
a long time. It was the very perfection of virtuosity. 

Nothing could have been more supremely imaginative than 
his playing of his own arrangement of the Romance from 
“Chopin’s” E minor Concerto. 


SOUTH WALES ARGUS (CARDIFF) :— 


It is hardly necessary to suggest perfection of technique. 
That is but part of his equipment. Intellect and emotion 
have their equal part in his work—he has the balance of com 
pleteness. He is neither cold nor sentimental—his is the full- 
ness of disciplined emotion. He is master of himself and of 
his technical resources. 


BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE: 
We prefer Bachaus to every pianist since Rubinstein. 
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WASHINGTON GIVES DAMROSCH 


Gerhardt, 
and Landowska, 


ORCHESTRA A FINE RECEPTION 


Case, Werrenrath, McCormack, Kindler 
Whiteman and Orchestra, Flonzaley 


Giannini, 


Quartet, Dushkin, Johnson and Donna Ortensia 
Brighten the Holiday Period—Russel and Ellis 
Give Two-Piano Recital—Choral Society 
Presents The Messiah—Other News 
gton, D. ¢ January 11.—As usual at Christ- 
ime, there has been stir and excitement among the 
nging clubs and units, The choirs bent their efforts 
ndering of yuletide airs, the presenting of various 
| the offering of sundry oratorios 


Le? 
December, Elena Gerhardt was heard at 


A GERHARD 


incl Wilson Greene's management This 
irranged plendid program containing many of her 
‘ d not agfew of her newer ones. Walter 
Mme. Gerhardt and was acclaimed after 
1p ‘ 
sIA 1 TrrumpHs AGAIN 
iher 2 was notable for the re-appearance of Dusolina 
it Pe There was such a variety of work listed 
program that at its close an ovation was accorded 
the mant which she acquitted herself. Numerous 
had to be added The accompaniments of Miss 
were commendable 

Axruur Situ, Inc., Presents ANNA CASE 
na Case gave a refreshing concert, December 4, at the 
Pheater ] all her renditions. 


and was asing m 
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The audience was large and applauded frequently. Edouard 
Gendron played some of the best accompaniments heard this 
season. 

WERRENRATH INITIATES COMMUNITY CENTER COURSE 

At Central High School, the evening of December 5, Mrs. 
Greene began her Community Center Course by presenting 
Reinald Werrenrath in recital. He was in fine form and 
covered much territory in his song literature. An appre- 
ciative gathering demanded many additions and were quick 
to recognize the ability of Herbert Carrick, Mr. Werren- 
rath’s new assistant. 

New York SYMPHONY 

December 8 brought back Walter Damrosch and his men 
for the second evening recital at the Central High School. 
The Franck symphony was the feature much enhanced 
by the director's preceding verbal annotations, Thomas was 
represented by the Mignon overture. Saint-Saéns’ Septet for 
trumpet, piano and strings completed the entertainment and 
was a pleasant finale. Mr. Damrosch accepted the pian 
portion, Mr. Drucker the brass and Mr. Pollain took charge 
of the augmented remainder. The house was a capacity 
one, 

The Jupiter symphony was the feature of the afternoon 
program given on December 9. Those who came to Poli’s 
that day were rewarded by a worthy rendering of the 
Brahms double concerto for violin and violoncello with 
orchestra. Paul Kochanski, violinist and Felix Salmond, 
cellist, were the solo artists. The last offering was Rimsky 
Korsakoff's Caprice Espagnole. Mrs, Greene was responsible 
for the appearance. 

HANS KINDLER AND WANDA LANDOw 

T. Arthur Smith., 
Wanda Landowska, 





SKA CHARM 


, achieved much by the scheduling of 
with Hans 


Inc. 
pianist and harpsic hordist, 
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GREGORIAN CHANT 


A practical course for choir directors and organists will be held each Monday afternoon 
from 4 to 5:30 P. M. beginning February 2nd. 


For further information address: 
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New York City 
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EDMOND VICHNIN 


Pianist 





the 


Chaconne 


an 


Scores Successes in New York 


Chicago Recital 
SORRY TO LEAVE 


I found time to hear some of 
recital of Edmond Vichnin 
between acts of La Bohéme and 
I was really 
leave Kimball Hall, where young 
Vichnin played the Bach-Busoni 
with 
and musical 
authority of an artist of ri- 
pened years and experience. 
The young man 
genuine talent, which has de- 
veloped under splendid train- 
ing and produces a tone of ex- 
cellent solidity and color, and 
interpretative style elo- 
quently sincere and reassur- 


SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 


Management: EDMOND VICHNIN, 3227 North 29 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STEINWAY PIANO 


and Chicago Recitals 


ingly poised. He obtained the 
hearty suffrage of his public. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, January 7, 1925. 


to New York Recital 


sorry to have 

There was plenty of sound 
musicianship, a genuine talent 
in Mr. Vichnin’s playing and 
enough distinction in his art to 
proclaim him a pianist of con- 
siderable interpretative power 
and breadth of view. He ex- 
hibited a style of intelligence, 
restraint and sonority which 
rendered his work interesting 
and enjoyable. —W. J. Hender- 
York Sun, Dec. 4, 


the technical 
assurance and 


radiates 


son, N ew 


1924. 
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Kindler, cellist, for December 11 at the National Theater. 
Mr. Kindler played a Valentini sonata, a group of solos by 
Glinka, Delibes, Ravel, Piatti and Sibelius, besides assisting 
in the delivering of the finale from. a Bach sonata 
in D major. He was assisted by Emanuel Balaban. Mme. 
Landowska afforded unalloyed joy by her Mozart piano 
numbers, the Bach, Purcell and Scarlatti creations for the 
harpsichord and her playing in the sonata, 
» McCormMaAck 

John McCormack paid his annual visit on December 12 
and was the recipient of great praise by his many admirers. 
His interpretations elicited encomiums from the press and 
audience in general. Lauri Kennedy assisted with several 
cello solos, while Edwin Schneider rendered the accompani- 
ments. 


GLORY 


THe MessiaAn Hearp 
Charles Wengerd, leading the Washington Choral Society, 
produced The Messiah at Central High School, December 16 


rhe soloists for the oratorio were Netta Craig, soprano; 
Richie McLean, contralto; William Raymond, tenor, and 
Frederick Taggart, bass. Besides the chorus, the perform- 


S. Navy Band. 
MERIT 


ance was augmented by part of the U. 
Two Pianists Prove 
Katherine Ellis and Heloise Russel programmed a list 
of two-piano creations for their recital at the Playhouse, 
December 15, that caused widespread interest. There was 
much applause and the artists were called upon to render 
additional selections at the close. 
Jazz Usuers in New YEAR 


Paul Whiteman and his outfit were the first to greet the 
national capital in 1925. His concert at Poli’s, January 2, 
brought forth the customary popular excerpts. Many en- 


Michael Pingatore and Harry Parella 
Mr. Whiteman took charge of the 


cores were demanded. 
were the while 
orchestra. 


soloists, 


FLONZALEYS RETURN 


The Washington Society of the Fine Arts presented the 
Flonzaley Quartet in a novel program at Central High 
School january The Pixy Ring, by H. Waldo Warner, 
was enthusiastic ally received and resulted in requests for 
its repetition at a later date. 

First APPEARANCE OF SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
The second Community Center Concert was held at Cen- 


tral High School, January 9, with Samuel Dushkin, violinist, 


as the visiting artist. He covered the general scope of violin 
literature and satisfied the attending listeners. Gregory 
Ashman took care of the accompaniments. 


MoRNING MUSICALES BEGIN 

Under the direction of Mrs, Lawrence Townsend, Wash- 
ington’s second season of morning musicales began on Janu- 
ary 7. Edward Johnson, tenor, and Donna Ortensia, 
prano, were the artists appearing at this time. Mr. Johnson 
was in splendid voice and was hailed with great applause, 
The songs used by Mlle. Ortensia were taken from the com- 
positions of Schubert, Duparc, Falla and De Lara. She 
also included several Roumanian folk melodies that were 
attractive. Elmer Zoller accompanied throughout. 

NotEs 

Thelma Smith, contralto, was recently presented in recital 
by LeRoy Lewis at the Studio of the Allied Arts. 

Netta Craig, soprano, and Frederick Taggart, bass, were 
heard in joint recital at the British Embassy during the past 
month, 

Marcia Palesti, soprano, and Nickos Cambourakis, violin- 
ist, were heard at the Masonic Auditorium, December 29. 

Dr. Adam Geibel, the blind pianist-composer, has been lec- 
turning and appearing in recital hereabouts within the last 
few weeks. 

One of the interesting holiday recitals was that rendered 
by Florence Howard, soprano; Grete von Beyer, pianist, and 
Richard Lorleberg, cellist, at the Grace Dodge Hotel, Dec- 
ember 28 

Edward Rechlin, organist, was heard at 
Church in the month of December. 

A series of concerts, sponsored and played by the Marine 


S0- 


the All Souls’ 


Band, was an asset to the Christmas music of the city. 
Ti. @ 
Stefi Geyer Vitale ' in Europe 
Stefi Geyer and her husband, Walter Schultheiss, landed 


from the Steamship Volendam in such condi- 
tion that the date of her first recital in Holland had to be 
postponed. The passage was so rough that the little lady 
was actually starved when she landed. In a letter to friends, 
a graphic description of the conditions was given. 

Miss Geyer now says that she “never, never, never will 
entrust her husband and her fiddle to the treacherous waves.” 
Her New York correspondent laughingly added: “Wait 
until she receives a fat lot of contracts. Nous verrons.” 


at Boulogne 


George Liebling’s Sesnel ‘Chicago Appearance 


George Liebling, who gave a recital in Chicago on De- 
cember 6, recently played a return engagement for Miss 
Kinsolving when he appeared and triumphed at the Black- 
stone Morning Musicale. 

After the recital he took the Twentieth Century to reach 
New York in time to appear for Andres de Segurola, at the 
Hotel Plaza Musicale. 
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John A. Hoffmann Pupil Scores Triumph with 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


At the “Popular” concert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra on January 4 under Fritz Reiner’s baton, Kath- 
ryn Reece Haun scored a triumph as soloist. This was 
her first appearance with this celebrated orchestra, although 
she has appeared many times in concert and each time has 
won the enthusiastic approval of her audience. In this in- 
stance, too, her hearers gave her an ovation after each 
number and the critics were very generous in their praise. 

N. P. S., of the Times-Star, said: “The general excellence 
of Fritz Reiner’ s popular concert program on Sunday after- 
noon was heightened by two charming factors. The one was 
the singing of Kathryn Reece Haun and the other the un- 
expected revelation of a particularly charming Serenade for 
orchestra, by Leo Weiner of Budapest. Mrs. Haun, 
soprano, made a formal debut. This young singer has long 
enjoyed a local celebrity, based upon a rarely perfect so- 
prano voice, lyric in form, clear and lovely in tone. An 
added musicianship has developed for Mrs. Haun’s com- 
mand of the finer things, with which the true vocalist is 
concerned, things which make the difference between the 
singer and the artist—such things as correct phrasing, fine 
legato, comprehension of different styles of music. Mrs. 
Haun has acquired many of these touches. Her Mozart 
number, which the quality of her voice justified her in sing- 
ing, was scholarly as to technic, fine as to music, and well 
suited to her voice, as also was the new Russian music of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun, from the Golden 
Cock,” 

The Commercial Tribune was also favorable, the critic 
saying in part: “Kathryn Reece Haun combined an attrac- 
tive personality with a voice that promises a noteworthy 
future. Although little more than a school girl, her poise 
surpassed that of many internationally known singers and 
her voice comprised an excellent range, strength and sweet- 
ness.” The critic of the Post spoke of “her coloratura 
voice of lovely, flute-like quality, flexible and extremely 
well schooled,” adding that all her numbers were “sung with 
an artistry and musicianship which promises much for the 
future of this talented young singer.” 

The Cincinnati Times-Star commented as follows: “The 
remarkable soprano of Galli-Curci type, is the way one 
critic recently referred to Kathryn Reece Haun,” while the 
Enquirer said: “Mrs. Haun, lyric-coloratura soprano, has 
been concertizing for the past four years, and has made a 
fine impression wherever she has appeared. . She pos- 
sesses a beautiful voice, with a range of two and a half 
octaves, a fine sense of rhythm, accurate pitch, clear tone 
and intelligent interpretation.” 

Mrs. Reece Haun has studied with John A. Hoffmann of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory artist faculty, since coming 
from her home in Florida, where she began her musical 
studies at the Florida State College with a former pupil 
of Mr. Hoffmann’s, and has made remarkable progress 
under the instruction of this eminent teacher. During the 
past summer she was married to Ewald Haun, one of the 
leading flutists of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, their 
marriage being a culmination of a musical romance. This 
year Mrs. Haun has been added to the faculty of the Cin- 
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cinnati Conservatory of Music as an assistant teacher to 
Mr. Hoffmann, of whose method she is a perfect exponent. 
She is happily possessed of a beauty and charm which are 





KATHRYN REECE HAUN, 


pupil of John A. Hoffmann, who recently scored success as 


soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner conductor. Mrs. Haun is also a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


a great asset to a successful stage appearance, and her beauti- 
ful voice is, beyond question, one of the best in America 
today. 


Presenting Young Musicians 

The presentation work of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs is in the hands of the Musical Assembly for 
the next two years, of which organization Mme. Marione, 
who outlined this work in the beginning, is president. By 
this excellent plan many young and aspiring musical artists 
are given auditions before a committee of which Mrs. 
Robert W. Sneddon is chairman (176 West 94th street, 
New York) and the lists are open to young artists under 
twenty-five years of age, from any state in the Union. The 
next audition will be held in the Rose Ballroom (Main 
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Floor) of the Plaza Hotel, 10:30 a. m., promptly, February 
3. All applications for this audition must be in by February 
1. Artists must bring their own accompanists. In order 
that verdicts may be absolutely impartial, contestants will 
be known to judges only by number. 

The young artists who passed at the last audition will be 
presented about the first week in March, 


Ignaz Friedman Busy in Europe 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, who has left America out of his 
itinerary this year to fulfill the many European dates that 
waited for him during his visits here in recent seasons, has 
been very busy all through Europe the present season, 
Everywhere he has gone there has been the same chorus of 


praise for him on the part of the critics, the same large 
attendance and rapturous enthusiasm on the part of the 
public, 

He’ gave a Chopin program in Vienna and the critic of 


the Neue Freie Presse, Dr. Korngold, said among other 
things: “A visit from Ignaz Friedman is not an everyday 
occurrence. His technic has something eruptively element 
ary and in his playing there is something polychromatic 
such as-no other artist has. Sometimes he opens to us the 
secret of all that is most beautiful and most soulful in piano 
tone. His touch caresses the instrument so that all thought 
of hammer, wood and wire disappears.” 

Die Stunde, another Viennese paper, said; “At last we 
have again had one of the first all-world artists with us. 
His name was enough to fill the great Konzerthaussaal to 
the very last seat. Friedman played Chopin with a technic 
for which the only word is ‘phenomenal’ but he remained 
at the same time a musician and never sank to the level of 
a key-runner. The enthusiasm of the public went over all 
bounds.” 


Coates Has Opera Manuscript 
When Albert Coates, English conductor, 


S. S. Lapland, on January 10, he brought 
score of his one-act opera, Asshurbanipal, 


arrived on the 
with him the 
which was con 


fiscated by the Bolsheviki in Russia in 1918 and held as 
hostage for Mr. Coates’ return to that country. This opera 
will be produced in Barcelona, Spain, at the Teatro Liceo, 


next season and, it is rumored, will be heard in this country 
also. Mr. Coates left for Rochester, where he will conduct 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra for the remainder of 
the season. 


Gloria Augusta Marks a Manager 

Gloria Augusta Marks made her debut as a concert man- 
ager on January 14 when she presented Suzanne Clough, 
mezzo-soprano, in recital at Aeolian Hall. For many years 
Miss Marks was assistant general manager of the Musica! 
Observer and perhaps there is not a better known woman 
in the musical business than she. Her first effort showed 
that she understands the concert business thoroughly. The 
large audience, the promptness with which the recital began, 
and the short intermissions, gave a certain “snap” and “go” 
to the recital, which enhanced it materially. Miss Marks 
should be very successful in this f field 
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One of the most satisfactory artists now in the concert field. 


—Buffalo Express, Oct. 10, 1924. 


Does. your concert series in- 
clude an American planist? 


Edwin Hughes, 


presenter of 


unique programs and artist of 
imagination, power and sparkling 
brilliance, is always a welcome 
attraction on any concert course. 
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BOSTON HEARS SPALDING IN NEW 
RESPIGHI CONCERTO WITH SYMPHONY 


Great Demand for Seats at Chicago Opera Performances—Russian Symphonic Choir Gives Pleasure—Percy Grainger in 
Familiar Role—Rose Zulalian With People’s Symphony—Cyrus Ullian, De Pachmann, Katherine Palmer Give 
Recitals—Richard Burgin Soloist With Boston Symphony—Schelling Concert for Children 


Soston, January 17.—Albert Spalding, violinist, was the 
soloist at the Boston Symphony concerts of January 9 and 
10 in Symphony Hall. He appeared with the orchestra in 
the et American performance of Respighi’s new Con 
certo Gregoriano. Violinists will be grateful to the re 
sourceful Italian composer, for he has contributed a work 
of uncommon interest to their limited repertory. It is music 
of a devotional character, noble in conception and beauti- 
fully expressed. The mood is medieval and _ religious 
throughout, created principally by the use of Gregorian 
motives, especially in the slow movement. From the tender 
lyricism of the opening measures to the meditation of the 
middle portion and thence to the alleluias of the finale, 
Respighi has written music of imagination, scholarship and 
beauty. Mr. Spalding gave the work a masterful perform- 
ance, bringing to his interpretation qualities of technic, tone, 
musicianship and responsive imagination that won him a 
brilliant success, with numerous recalls from an enthusi- 
astic audience 

At the same concerts, Mr. Koussevitzky treated his listen- 
ers to a heavy dose of Bach. First came the third Branden 
burg concerto for strings, which received an uncommonly 
vital performance. There followed an arrangement by 
Elgar of the organ fantasia and fugue in C minor. The 
English composer’s adornment, while workmanlike, hardly 
adds to the intrinsic beauty and grandeur of the original 
Bach. Three excerpts from Wagner brought the program 
to a delightful close—the hackneyed Ride of the Valkyries, 
taken at so rapid a pace that Mr. Hale suggested a change 
in the title to The Galop of the Valkyries; the prelude to 
Lohengrin, which received a performance marked by great 
tonal beauty and marvelous shading, and, for a stirring 
closing number, the dramatic overture to Rienzi. Tremen- 
dous enthusiasm for Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
was the rule throughout the concert. 

De PACHMANN IN FAREWELL CONCERT, 

Vladimir de Pachmann, at his recital of January 11, in 
Symphony Hall, yielded moments of memorable beauty in a 
popular program comprising Bach’s Italian concerto, Mo 
zart’s fantasia in C minor, many numbers from Chopin, 
and pieces from Schumann, Liszt and Brahms. Again his 
great command of technic and tone excited admiration, and 
again the piano was closed twice before the audience would 
disperse. 

Russian SyMPHONIC CHoir Gives PLEASURE. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, con 
ductor, sang here for the first time on January 9, in Sym 
phony Hall. The program was of unusual interest. Litur- 
gical music of the Russian Church; Russian, Serbian, 
Bohemian and Jewish folk songs, and numbers from Schu 
mann, Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff filled the list. 
In the performance of this program the chorus, which con 
sists of well-trained singers, not only sings but also hums, 
and by means of extraordinary dynamic gradations often 
produces effects that suggest an orchestra. The work is 
stamped by tonal beauty, technical precision and an en 
gaging sincerity. Memorable indeed was the singing of 
Lvovsky's impressive chant, Lord Have Mercy, the audience 
cme ed on a repetition. The same might be said for 
Gretchaninoft’s Credo, the words intoned with telling effect 
by Claudia Ivangva against a choral background. Mr. 
Creona’s admirable singing of the beautiful tenor air from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko calls for praise, as does the 
lovely soprano solo of Zina Ivanova in Tschaikowsky’s The 
Nightingale Beautifully and tastefully costumed, Mr. 
Kibalchich’s choir pleasured the eye as well as the ear 
The singers and their able leader were recalled time and 
again, and many repetitions were forthcoming. It is to be 
hoped that this chorus will visit Boston again before the 
season closes. 

Percy GRAINGER IN FAMILIAR ROLE 

Percy Grainger, pianist, gave his only recital of the 
season here on January 10, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Grainger 
displayed his familiar gifts as technician and interpreter 
in a refreshingly unconventional program. Opening with 
Liszt's transcription of Bach’s fantasia and fugue in G 
minor, the pianist continued to four pieces by Balfour 
Gardiner, evidently highly regarded by Mr. Grainger. He 
then proceeded to Brahms’ innumerable and_ interminable 
variations and fugue on a theme by Handel, which he made 
as interesting as it is possible to make them. For a last 
group Mr. Grainger chose a characteristic piece by David 
Guion, who qualified for the Academy of Immortals by 
composing that American classic, Turkey in the Straw; 
numbers from Marion Bauer and Brahms, and for ornate 
final piece, the pianist’s own skilful paraphrase on Tschai- 
kowsky‘s Flower Waltz. 

Mr. Grainger’s delightful qualities as a pianist are well 
known in Boston, and a very large audience, upstairs and 
down, was on hand to welcome the blond musical genius 
from the Antipodes. His spirited playing is infectious 
largely through its rhythmic and dynamic vitality. He 
plays as if he truly enjoys the experience, and his audience 
generally shares this enjoyment. Needless to add, Mr. 
Grainger was obliged to add many extra pieces. 

Rose ZULALIAN Scores WITH PEopLE’s SYMPHONY. 
Rose Zulalian, contralto from the studio of Vincent V. 

Hubbard, was the soloist at the People’s Symphony con- 
cert on January 11, at the St. James Theater. She sang 
the stirring air, O Don Fatale, from Verdi's opera, Don 
Carlos, revealing a warm, full voice freely produced and 
skilfully used. She disclosed, furthermore, an ardent tem- 
perament adequate to the dramatic demands of Verdi's 
music and text. Many recalls were her reward, and she 
finally sang the popular contralto air from Saint-Saens’ 
Samson as an encore. 

For purely orchestral numbers, Stuart Mason led the 
orchestra in Beethoven’s overture to Coriolanus; a rhap- 
sody on a Dutch folk song, Piet Hein, by the Dutch com- 
poser, Van Anrooij, and the fifth symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky. The performance of these pieces reflected the 
solid musicianship, fine taste and dramatic understanding 


that always characterize the orchestral readings of Mr. 
Mason. 
Cyrus ULLIAN PLEASES IN RECITAL. 

Cyrus Ullian, pianist, gave a recital January 8 in Jordan 
Hall. He was heard in an exacting and well-varied pro- 
gram comprising Schubert's B flat major impromptu, the 
B minor sonata of Chopin, Liszt's tarantelle, Venice and 
Naples, and pieces by Chopin, Palmgren, Sternberg, Sibe- 
lius, Juon, Dohnanyi and Debussy. 

This promising artist, who received a goodly part of his 
training at the Boston Conservatory, confirmed and deep 
enéd the excellent impression that he made here last season. 
His technic is more than just serviceable; it is adequate 
for the demands of whatever music he undertakes to play, 
and it can be brilliant when brilliance is required. He 
commands, moreover, a lovely tone and knows how to 
color that tone. His sense of rhythm is keen, his musi- 
cianship sound. To these qualities he adds a gift for sens- 
ing and communicating the poetic and dramatic content of 
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the music in hand. It is hardly necessary to note that Mr. 
Ullian had a very fine success with his audience. His 
career will bear watching. 

Burcin Sovoist With SyMPHONY. 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was the soloist at the second concert of the 
special series, January 12, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Burgin 
exhibited his familiar abilities as musician and artist in the 
hackneyed violin concerto of Beethoven. His playing has 
gained in repose, his tone in warmth. The result was an 
exceedingly fine performance that won him numerous re- 
calls from an enthusiastic audience. 

Serge Koussevitzky also conducted a charming symphony 
by Haydn in G major and three fragments from Wagner— 
the Bacchanal from Tannhauser, in the Slav leader’s im- 
passioned version; Siegfried’s Funeral March from Gotter- 
dammerung, more stirring and eloquent than any reading 
that we have heard, and that ever-welcome masterpiece, 
the prelude to Die Meistersinger, in a performance that 
revealed as never before its pomp and satire and humor, 
its. spirit of youth and innocence and love. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who was making his first appearance before the 
Monday night audience, having been ill the time of the first 
concert, was recalled again and again. 

KATHERINE PALMER WINS Favor. 

Katherine Palmer, soprano, gave a recital January 7 in 
Jordan Hall. Her program was unhackneyed, interesting 
and well designed to illustrate her abilities as vocalist and 
interpreter. It listed numbers by Handel, Falconiere, Do- 
naudy, Strauss, Marx, Weingartner, Fevrier, Rybner, Wood- 
man, Densmore and by her excellent accompanist, Meta 
Schumann. In her singing of these pieces Miss Palmer 
revealed a dramatic soprano voice of lovely quality and 
generous range. The old airs were sung with a beautiful 
legato and a fine command of style. Her modern songs 
were equally well done, although here a greater degree 
of spontaneity would have driven their emotional value 
home more effectively. With the voice, skill and musical 
understanding at her command Miss Palmer can well afford 
to express more fully and freely the mood of her songs. 
She made a favorable impression on a warmly appreciative 
audience. 

SCHELLING CONCERT FOR CHILDREN. 

On Saturday morning, January 10, in Jordan Hajl, Ernest 
Schelling gave the first of a series of concerts talculated 
to foster in children the love and appreciation of good 
music. He had the assistance of fifty members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. With the help of lantern 
slides Mr. Schelling explained the make-up of the modern 
orchestra, with particular reference to the stringed instru- 
ments. Later he will take up the wood-wind, brass and 
percussion, 

To illustrate the violin, Mr. Theodorowicz played Bach's 
air for the G string. Mr. Miquelle demonstrated the cello 
via Saens-Saens’ The Swan, while Mr. Girard showed what 
depths the bass could sound by means of an andante from 
Dragonetti. The orchestra was heard in the polka from 
Delibes’ suite, Sylvia; Chopin’s Military Polonaise, tran- 
scribed by Glazounoff ; Bizet’s suite, Children’s Games, and 
Rossini’s overture, William Tell. To these were added 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, and the national anthem, 

There is no questioning Mr. Schelling’s ability to hold 
the attention of his listeners, young and old, with the ease 
of his manner and the casual, conversational and unconde 
scending tone of his comments. An audience of good size 
gave frequent evidence of its interest and pleasure. 

GREAT DEMAND FOR OPERA SEATS. 

The opening of the box office sale of tickets for the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company’s season at the Boston Opera 
House has been put off until next Monday morning, one 
week before the season commences. The managing com- 
mittee of the Boston-Chicago Opera Association explains 
the change of date of the box office sale by the fact of the 
overwhelming advance mail order demand which has come 
in since the announcement of the opera’s coming. The spe- 
cial staff engaged to handle the local engagement is working 
night and day to fill mail orders received up to the time of 
the closing of the mail order period a few days ago. 

From Monday morning on all tickets will be on sale at 
the box office of the Opera House. Opera patrons are 
urged to apply in person for their tickets. Tickets ordered 
by mail and paid for will be in the mails within a day or 
two, the management announces. Tickets ordered by mail 
and not paid for may be called for on Saturday or Monday 
at temporary headquarters of the Boston-Chicago Opera 
Association, 21 St. James Avenue, Park Square Building. 

pa 


Scriabin Concerto Played in Boston 


At the Women's Republican Club, Boston, on the evening 
of January 5, there took place the largest musicale that has 
been given in Boston in years, the guests numbering 300 
persons from Boston's most exclusive musical and_ social 
circles. The program was given by Marjorie Church, 
pianist, and an orchestra of thirty-five men from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Wallace Good- 
rich. It began with the Mozart concerto in A major, which 
was followed by three dances of Gretry in an orchestral 
arrangement of Felix Mottl’s. Interest centered, however, 
in the final number of the concert, the Scriabin piano 
concerto, which, as far as the records show, received its 
first performance in America. Miss Church has been a 
Scriabin enthusiast ever since her student days and the 
concerto received a most understanding and brilliant ex- 
position under her fingers. Both the work and the artist 
were received with great enthusiasm by the audience, It is 
likely that Miss Church will be asked to repeat the perform- 
ance in New York and also in Philadelphia. 


Russian Trio’s Musicale 

The Russian Trio (Eugene Bernstein, pianist; Michel 
Bernstein, violinist, and Lajos Shuk, cellist) gave a delight- 
ful musicale at the home of Mrs. Julius Kayser, 18 East 71st 
street, New York, on January 11, being assisted by Adamo 
Didur, Metropolitan Opera basso, in two well chosen and 
admirably delivered groups of songs. The trio and Mr. 
Didur were cordially received by the large audience. 
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Kochanski “Has It All” 


In the parlance of the baseball field, a pitcher has “every- 
thing” one day and “nothing” another day. Everything 
depends upon the flexibility of his arm and the keenness 
of his mentality. He stands or falls on the combination. 
The similarity between the baseball pitcher and the expert 
violinist is obvious—success de pends on the nice adjustment 
of mind, arm and fingers. Writers on musical topics do 
not over frequently express themselves in terms that are of 
super-excellence. One in particular, however, among the 
many who have reviewed the performances of Paul Kochan 
ski, is so comprehensive in its. mosaiclike completeness that 
it is worth requoting. 

Said the Rochester Times-Union of December 24: “He 
has it all—a technic that is extraordinary even in this age 
of technical wizardry, a tone of surpassing beauty, youth 
and poetic rapture.” When a pitcher “has it all,” he is 
pretty certain to check opposition, and when a_ violinist 
“has it all,” he is pretty certain to carry all before him. 
Kochanski, however, differs from the athlete in that he 
“has it all” every time he appears. The combination of 
the four elements constituting perfect violin playing—tech- 
nic, tone, youth and poetic rapture—produces that exquisite 
type of playing that thrills and enthralls an audience, and 
Kochanski has engaged in performances of that kind on 
each and every occasion since coming to this land of musi 
cal milk and honey a few years ago. 

Says W. P. Tryon in the Christian Science Monitor: “He 
is the kind of artist the reviewer likes to meet because 
he takes an affirmative view on subjects proposed for dis- 
cussion. Kochanski pleases me, I must confess. He looks 
at his trade as I look at mine. He dislikes a piece of music 
that is merely fiddled into measures, as I dislike a piece of 
writing that is scribbled into paragraphs. At the same 
time, he enjoys the note that has true sound, as I enjoy the 
word that possesses real utterance; and if the note and 
the word in question happen to proceed from a composer 





PAUL KOCHANSKI. 


and an author, respectively, of the twentieth century, even 
of the present decade, experience of the one does not 
make him, nor of the other make me, the less fond of an 
eighteenth century master. From Ravel, he returns with 
unspoiled zest to Mozart; as | from Christopher Morley, 
say, to Samuel Johnson.” 

While discussing modern violin music Mr. Tryon quotes 
Kochanski’s ideas thus: “In modern music for the violin, 
we are allowed to play runs in fourths, fifths and sevenths, 
as well as in thirds, sixths and octaves of classic harmony. 
Under historic theory, we should never employ fifths; but 
we have escaped from that notion, and we are so much -the 
richer. Do not imagine that the violin is an instrument 
of the past, or one that has found its complete development, 
and can only go on repeating what it has done before. 
Consider what the composer Szymanowski is doing! Not 
to mention the feeling and intelligence which he puts into 
his works, and not to say anything about the originality of 
design with which he invests them, just observe his inter 
esting treatment of the violin! He leads technic in more 
new directions than any other man; and things that foreign 
composers did hesitatingly, such as double-stop passages at 
unusual intervals with the upper note trilled, he does as a 
matter of course. More than that, Szymanowski has dis 
covered new combinations of tone in the violin, making the 
instrument give out chord effects never before attempted 
In his pieces for violin with piano Nag ia cy he uses 
the violin not only like a single voice, but also like a chorus, 
with extraordinary variety of tone coloring in the parts 

“Perhaps you will call me a modernist. Pray do not. For 
to me there is no modern music and no ancient music, but 
only good music. Technic must always be on top of 
course, but what I most care for is the perfection of the 
artist. The violinist must be schooled in all types of music. 
He must not be the kind of person who learns quickly and 
performs dazzlingly. That is, to be a virtuoso and noth- 
ing besides. He must not reproduce immediately what he 
sees, but must first analyze and meditate and then express.” 

It is because of Kochanski’s mental grasp of the elements 
of his art and his intelligence in giving vent to his ideas 
concerning them which provide the reviewer or interviewer 
a pleasant and uplifting half an hour when in the presence 
of this Polish master. 3A 


Grainger’s Works Break New Ground 


Although Percy Grainger has been immensely popular in 
Norway and Denmark and his compositions much performed 
there for many years, he has never toured Sweden. Reports 
from Sweden show, however, that his orchestral works figure 
on several programs there this season. There have been 
several performances in Gefle of Grainger’s Mock Morris 
and Molly on the Shore at symphony concerts of the Gefle 
Orkesterf6reninger (conductor, Ruben Liljefors), while 
orchestral performances in Stockholm of Grainger’s Colonial 
Song, Molly on the Shore, and She phe srd’s Hey are scheduled 
by Stockholm’s leading orchestral socie ty, Konsertféreningen 
(conductor, Franz von Heesslin). 

















Again 
and 


again 


“It is astounding to hear a woman play 
as does Chemet. It would be equally 
astounding to hear a man do so unless it 
were Kreisler himself.”"—Toledo Times. 


“It is not too much to say that a music 
season without Kreisler may be borne 
with equanimity when one has had oppor- 
tunity to hear this Frenchwoman.”—Los 
Angeles, (Cal.) Examiner, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


“Not since Kreisler played here has a 
fiddle sung to a Toledo audience so ex- 
quisitely as did Chemet’s.”——Toledo 


Blade. 


“Kreisler himself could scarcely have 
given a critical audience more genuine 
pleasure.”—London, (Eng.) Daily Tele- 
graph, 


“The greatest treat we have had in the 
music of the masters perhaps since Kreis 
Dublin Irish Independent 


ler visited us.” 


“We heard music, the like of which no 
one since Kreisler has rendered in Dub- 
lin.’—Dublin Irish Times. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Q) YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 





CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 


No Guarantee Necessary 


—_-_+~@- -— 


THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 


WRITE TO US NOW 





AND WE WILL SHOW 





YOU THE WAY 





Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 
LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
MARY LEWIS 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
EDUARD ZATHURECZFY 


Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Special Attractions: 


THE 


ed 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZEN- 

AUER 
MARION TELVA 


Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
REINALD WERREN- 

RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Pianists: 

ALEXANDER BRAIL- 
OWSKY 

DAI BUELL 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
JOHN POWELL 
OLGA SAMAROFF 


Harpist 


SALVATORE DE STE- 
FANO 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiére 
Danseuse and Her Ballet 


LONDON STRING QUARTET 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street 


- New York 
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Chamlee Reveals Difficulties of Opera Singer 


“I have no idea,” declares Mario Chamlee, American 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, “when I hear 
another singer on the stage what impression his voice is 
making to those seated in the auditorium. It is necessary 
to go out front to listen properly both for quality of tone 
and volume. This peculiarity of acoustics is the cause of 
much of the strangeness felt in a stage debut; one has no 
ide a at first what impression he may be making. 

“Added to this uncertainty about the very sound of his 
own voice, the singer is confronted with all the intricacies 
of ‘stage ‘business'—bodily movement, the importance that 
acting in opera has rightly come to assume and the neces- 
sity for an intelligent change of national idiom with the 
change in costume. There is no comparison between the 
pupil’s work in the studio and a performance on the stage 
before hundreds of people. 

“The singer of opera is occupied with so many things that 
do not distract the student; therefore no advice of his 
teachers will save him when he faces his public, beyond 
a certain initial point. It is his problem, and his skill in 
solving it is the factor which enables him to succeed or 
thrusts failure upon him.” 


McQuhae’s Pastime 


Allen McQuhae, when he is in New York, stays at the 
Hotel Hargrave on 72nd Street. There he amuses him- 
self, between rehearsing for his New York recital, his ap- 
pearances with the Oratorio Society, his making of phono- 
graph records and yarious other activities that he must at- 
tend to, being a very busy artist, in making radio receiving 
sets. Being at one time in his life a mechanic, a railroad 
fireman, a Klondike miner, a ranchman and a number of 
other things, Mr. McQuhae is capable of doing almost 
anything. He is now interested in radio and in his hotel 
room at the Hargrave he has a new receiving set which 
he has simplified so that without getting out of bed he 
can tune in on any station he likes. Mr. McQuhae de- 
clares that he has made at least twenty such sets, some of 
which he has sold for as much as $175. He has no inten- 
tion, however, of going into the business and he will not 
take orders, as his concert tours interfere too much with 
any regular delivery. Mr. McQuhae was very modest when 
it was suggested that he might enter the list of the great 
artists who are also inventors. 


Brailowsky in Demand 

Alexander Brailowsky is facing a very busy season in 
the next two months as a result of his tremendous success 
at his three New York recitals. Carnegie Hall was packed 
to the doors for his all-Chopin program on January 10, 
and it is probable that another recital will be arranged for 
him in New York before the season is over. Boston has 
asked for a return engagement and he will give his second 
recital there on January 30. Washington will have an op- 
portunity to hear him play when he gives a recital there 
on February 4, and his appearance with the Chicago Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock conducting, has been definitely set 
for February 5 and 6. It has also been arranged for Mr. 
Brailowsky to appear as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Bruno Walter, conducting, in New York 
this season at a date to be announced later. I. E. Suckling 
of Toronto has asked that he come back this season, so he 
will play there again on March 6. A Chicago recital is 
also being arranged for Mr. Brailowsky, the date of which 
will be announced later. 


Poem to Bori 

Charles L. H. Wagner of Boston, 

Lucrezia Bori on the radio, 
her: 


Mass., after hearing 
wrote the following poem to 


WHEN BORI SINGS 
The gates of Heaven open wide, 
Angelic choirs are stilled, 
And golden-throated song-birds hide, 
Their pipings sweet, are quite outvied 
And all the world is thrilled 
When Bori sings 


A painted sky, like sunrise, lights 
The soul, by colors flung 
In picture notes with upward flights; 
The trilling euphony unites 
Rich harmony with tongue 
When Bori sings. 


’Tis sacrilege to speak a word 

And hushed is every sound, 
The heart-strings of the gods are stirred 
With vibrant tones by her conferred, 
Apollo is _uncrowne 

When Bori sings. 


Heifetz Announces Program 


Jascha Heifetz will include on his Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 1, program—his second violin recital of the season 
at Carnegie Hall—Joseph Achron’s Serenade, which he 
will play for the first time in America. Other numbers in- 
clude: Pietro Locatelli’s sonata in F minor, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s Ritmi, Ravel’s Menuet, Palmgren’s Humoresque, 
Sarasate’s Malaguena and Habanera, and numbers by J. 
Mouret-Dandelot, Couperin-Press, Destouches-Dandelot, and 
Bach-Kreisler. Isidor Achron will be at the piano. 


Matzenauer’s Concerts 


Margaret Matzenauer, free from her duties at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for a few weeks, will spend a busy 
month of February on a concert tour. Mme. Matzenauer 
will appear in Boston with the Boston Symphony as soloist 
on February 6 and 7. On February 8 she appears as Dido 
in Henry Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, England’s oldest opera, 
in the production by the Friends of Music when George 
Meader will be Aeneas; 11, in Zanesville, Ohio; 14, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and then she goes West. 


Allen McQuhae Wins Approval 


Allen McQuhae, who was the tenor soloist with the Ora- 
torio Society last month, recently scered a second emphatic 
success, this time at his Carnegie Hall recital. According 
to F. D. Perkins, of the New York Herald-Tribune, “Mr. 
McQuhae’s singing showed notable progress from the time 
of his Town Hall recital two seasons ago and suggested his 
place among the active concert tenors.” In fact all the 
critics were warm in their praise of the singer’s voice, style 
and progress in his art. 
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Mme. Leschetizky Discusses the Ideas and 
Ideals of Leschetizky 


Many erroneous ideas attributed to Theodor Leschetizky 
are being given circulation in America, declares Mme. 
Leschetizky. Many teachers who claim that they received 
their training from the great Viennese master are passing 
on false notions of what Theodor Leschetizky stood for, 
she says. She talked of all these things freely the other 
afternoon in her room in a New York hotel and laughed 
at the queer ideas and distortions she found. 

“I hear a great deal about relaxation,” began Mme. 
Leschetizky. “People talk about relaxation in regard to 
piano- playing as if it were one of the central points of 
Leschetizky’s teaching. That is not true. Relaxation is 
nothing new. It should be taken as a matter of course. 
Of course, it is necessary, just as every art must have its 
metier, relaxation has the same importance to piano play- 
ing as the metier has to any art. 

“Much more important than relaxation, of course, is con- 
centration. Relaxation follows concentration. It was a 
secondary thing and concerns what | call the metier. 

“Another false idea I hear a great deal about is the con- 
stant reference to Leschetizky as a technician. He was not 
a technician. He always stressed the idea that technic was 
only the means. He liked to compare technic to money. 
‘You need money,’ he used to say, ‘in the ordinary affairs 
of life. So you need technic in piano playing.’ Then he 
compared pianists to actors, for actors, too, must have 
their technic. A pianist, he said, was like an actor, for he 
has something to say, but the lines he speaks are written 
by another; he must find what the playwright or the com- 
poser intended and mold his personality accordingly. But 
the great actor and the great pianist give a great inter- 
pretation to the role. It think that is what Leschetizky 
meant by technic. The pianist, like the actor, may have 
something to say, but he says it through his technic, using 
it aS a means. 

“Of course, Leschetizky’s chief idea was interpretation, 
and he never forgot the importance of rhythm, for it was 
the matter of rhythm he always stressed, but for that there 
can be no method. For that one needs what one might 
almost call a spiritual technic. One of Leschetizky’s favo- 
rite sayings was, ‘My method is that I have no method.’ 
And such had to be his method because so many different 
kinds of people came to him. There was the finished artist 
who had spent years on the concert stage and could not 
make a success and who came to him to find out what the 
trouble was; there were the prodigy children, who had 
great talent but knew nothing; there were the teachers, 
who wanted to learn his methods so they could go on and 
teach. 

“The most valuable thing Leschetizky gave to all his stu- 
dents was himself, everything he had and knew. No teacher 
ever gave such a foundation, such a basis, and you can see 
his influence continuing like a red silk thread through the 
careers of his pupils. I do not believe Liszt, though he 
was a great teacher, gave such a foundation, such a basis 
on which to build one’s art. Interpretation and tone were 
his chief points of emphasis, I like to hear him called ‘the 
bel canto of the piano.’ 

“Leschetizky used to say that he learned something every 
day, that each pupil taught him something new. Three 
things were necessary, he repeated, in the making of a 
great pianist: A first class teacher, a first class pupil, and 
time, but most of all a first class pupil. And he was so 
young, so human. You cannot replace his human point of 
view, his love for his pupils. He used to say, ‘I have no 
family ; my family is composed of my pupils.’ 

“He liked Americans particularly, because he said they 
were extremely intelligent and Americans always look for 
the best. Of course, he had many offers to come to this 
country, but he always said it was better if Americans 
came to him. 

“I think he started the real science of the piano teaching. 
He believed in the control of the intellect, in studying a 
composition, eliminating all emotion, all feeling, but just 
analyzing it and taking it apart until it is learned. And 
then, after it is thoroughly mastered, then, as he said, you 
can let go. But he was very humble, always. He taught 
humility toward the composer and real reverence for the 
great works.” 

“You should write a book about him,” 

“I have often thought of doing that,” Mme. Leschetizky 
answered, “but there are so many books written about him. 
There are many mis-statements in them, perhaps I should 
correct some of them, but Leschetizky did not believe in 
books, that they could teach anything. He used to say he 
was ‘empiric’ whenever anybody asked him to write his 
ideas into a book. But I would like to write something 
which had to do only with his ideas, some articles per- 
haps that did not attempt to teach, but merely repeated some 
of the things he said. 

“American astonished me. You have such a big music 
public. 1 see such crowds in Carnegie Hall; your concert 
halls always seem to be filled, especially at the orchestral 
concerts, but then you have such fine orchestras. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra I have heard and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, of course. There is not so much chamber music 
fort but that will come in time. You will develop a taste 
or it. 

“I meet so many friends here, too, that I knew in Berlin 
and Vienna and Paris. You know, New York reminds 
me of Berlin before the war., All the musicians and espe- 
cially all the pianists are here. There is much talk, much 
discussion about piano-playing, a feverish movement, a 
hurry, an excitement, the spirit, the atmosphere of New 
York is charged with electricity. It is very much like Ber- 
lin just before the war broke out. But it is interesting 
and I like it.” 


it was suggested. 


Hansen’s Dates 


Cecilia Hansen, Russian violinist, who, with her husband 
and accompanist, has been repeating this season her sen- 
sational playing of last season, has a busy month of Feb- 
ruary. February 5 Miss Hansen will play in Cincinnati; 
8, in Fall River; 10, in Buffalo, as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra; 13, in Minneapolis ; 16, in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and in Albany, N. Y., in a joint recital with Alfredo 
Oswald, Brazilian pianist, on February 17, 





Chamlee Records Buzzi-Peccia Song 


Mario Chamlee has recorded Buzzi-Peccia’s Spanish 
Serenade, Paquita, for the Brunswick. This song ‘has re- 
cently been published by G. Ricordi. 
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Cincinnati 
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Thirtieth Season 


Symphony 





FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


AS a Sw 


Oval insert photo of Fritz Reiner by Bain News Service 


REINER CONDUCTS LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, QUEEN’S HALL, LONDON, 
MAY 27TH, 1924. 


“Shows himself a conductor of pre-eminence.” “Gives to the per- 
formance a rare distinction and dignity worthy of the divine beauty 
of the composition (Brahms Sym. IV).” “Reiner’s suave yet forceful 
personality and his undoubted genius for conducting made him 
catch on at once, and he received an ovation such as is rarely bestowed 
upon a newcomer.” “Made the performance the event of the season.” 
—Comments of London critics. 


PRAGUE, MAY 30TH AND 31ST. 


Reiner conducts at the International Musical Festival as the American 
representative and also, in response to an eleventh-hour request, as the 
English representative. The London Times said: “Reiner was the hit 


of the Prague Festival. scored great success in conducting Bax 
Symphony. . . . He was the chief impression of the Festival.” 


NEW YORK, JULY 24TH-AUGUST 8TH, 1924.— 
Press Comments. 

“Reiner triumphs in Stadium.” 

“Striking musical personality.” 

“A Pre-eminent master of the orchestra.” 

“A great Strauss conductor.” 


“Carries orchestra with him by the sheer domination of his will. He 
plays upon it with perfect virtuosity, as though it were a single instru- 
ment under his hand.” 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is one of the greatest orchestras 
in the world.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


“An exceedingly plastic organization, skilled and trained in the art of 
perfect ensemble, playing to a degree seldom encountered,”—Cincin 
nati Enquirer, October 25th, 1924. 


“A perfect concert.”—Cincinnati Times Star, November 8th, 1924 


“We enjoyed one of the greatest musical treats of the season. A 
splendid orchestra under the direction of Reiner gave a wonderful inter- 
pretation of a well balanced program.”—Birmingham, Alabama, Post, 
December 10th, 1924. 


“Audience was wildly enthused.”—Chattanooga News, December 13th, 


1924. 


“The orchestra playing magnificently program to be taken as 
an example. The effect is wonderfully virile and compelling.” 


Indianapolis News, December 23rd, 1924. 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Times-Star Building 





ARTHUR JUDSON, Advisory Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Deems Taylor, World, January 3. 





The surprise of the evening, one of the biggest surprises 
that a Metropolitan audience has received in some time, 
was the Ford of Lawrence Tibbett. This young American 
baritone, who had been lurking about the Metropolitan last 
season in minor roles like Valentine and Silvio, suddenly 
came into his own last night with a performance of amazing 
vocal richness, vitality and dramatic resourcefulness. 

His voice ere this has been recognized as a beautiful one, 
but I doubt whether any of his listeners had suspected that 
he could sustain the exactions of a role like Ford. His 
acting was even more of a revelation. He handled the 
difficult interview with Falstaff in the second scene of Act 
II with a skill equal to Scotti’s, and his delivery of the 
monologue that followed was one of the dramatic high spots 
of the evening. The audience greeted him with thunderous 
enthusiasm at the close of the act 


Brooklyn Eagle, January 3. 





Honors went to Lawrence Tibbett, whose Ford was a 
masterly bit of operatic virtuosity. Mr. Tibbett, the young 
Californian who joined the company last season received 
such an ovation as has never been accorded an American 
singer in the Opera House. At the close of the first scene 
in Act Two the quite evidently spontaneous enthusiasm of 
the house held up the performance for 15 minutes—Mr. 
Tibbett would not take a curtain call alone until, the lights 
having been diminished and the act about to go on, he was 
forced to come forward to curb the applause. It was, in 
its way, a joyous riot. 

The performance which he gave was amazing from one 
who until now has shown only a pleasant talent: He has 
become in a single performance a singer of extraordinary 
parts—for his is the best young baritone voice possessed by 
the opera house—and an actor of subtle talent. 


FEW DATES AVAILABLE LATE SPRING 


NEW YORK, SATURDA 
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Unprecedented Scene Wh 
Lawrence Tibbett Fails t 
Realize He’s Made a Hit. 


GETS ROARS OF APPLAU 


“Falstaff!” Audience Deman 
His Appearance After His Bo 
With Scotti, Singing Title Rol 


By OLIN DOWNES. 

The reviva}] of Verdi's ‘‘Falstaff,’’ | 
night in the Metropolitan Opera Ho 
was the oc: on of an incident wh 
occasioned considerable excitement 
Was guite without precedent in the J 
nals of the organization. . The eyen 
also Rae the most brilliant p 
formance that has been given in 
opera house this season. 

The Falstaff was Antonio Scotti, wh 
art requires nbd description or lau 
today. The Ford was the young Amd 
can Lawrence Tibbett, who last sea 
became a member of the Metropoll 
Opera Company, and who has since 
vanced very rapidly as ‘a singer 
dramatic interpreter. At the end of 
second act comes the, scene betwd 
Ford and Falstaff,. in which Ferd 
comes convinced that his spouse is' 
tuaii, plotting infidelity, and, alone 
the stig Intones his monologue of s 
| picion and jealousy, “‘E sogno.”’ 
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cene - Tibbett delivered with 
ity of voculism and interpreta- 
ch constituted one of the highi- 
and one o e stron o- 
performances of the evening. 
a e burst into 
ged applause. In response‘ to the 
ie, wh ept up and increased 
hme for many minutes, various of 
incipals appeared. Then Mr. Tib- 
md Mr. Scotti appeared together 
eived ovations. 
fence Demands Tibbett Alone. 


t it was evident that the audi- 
ished Mr. Tibbett and none other 
attentions. But this singer did 
e before the curtain alone. 
commotion inthe theatre in- 
d. Some began to stamp, whistle 
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pression that Mr. Tibbett was not 
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ed that the performance should 
further until he had done so. 
as. Mr, Serafin who ended the 
sp.’ He sent; one of the orchestra 
back stage to request that Mr. 
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own nationality should be prop- 
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Lawrence Tibbett makes a manly 
figure of Ford and sings the music 
very well indeed. The part is 
easily spoiled by sentimentalizing 
or, on the other hand, by too bois- 
terous farce. Mr. Tibbett moved 
skillfully along the middle line. 


Mr. Tibbett’s performance won him 
an unprecedented ovation at the 
conclusion of the first scene of the 
second act. Both principals received 
half a dozen curtain calls after their 
duet in the Garter Inn, but it was 
Mr. Tibbett, one of the two stars 
of the garter who stepped alone be- 
fore the curtain to receive thunder- 
ous applause from an enthusiastic 
audience who had called loudly and 
insistently for all of fifteen minutes 
in a darkened house for the young 
American from California. Los 
Angeles papers please copy. In 
short the audience’s fifteen minute 
recess was a graceful tribute to a 
young singer upon whom the pub- 
lic’s approval has increasingly cen- 
tered in the last year. 


Lawrence Gilman, Herald Tribune, 
January 3. 





But though Mr. Scotti was the 
dominant figure in the cast, it must 
be recorded that it was a young and 
relatively obscure American singer 
who walked away with the chief 
honors last night. Indeed, he suc- 
ceeded in stopping the show. This 
unheard of deed was accomplished 
by Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, the 
youthful California baritone, who 
joined the Metropolitan ranks last 
season. He was the Ford of last 
night’s cast, and his magnetic and 
authoritative performance in the Inn 
scene of the second act took the 
audience completely captive. After 
the curtain had fallen on the scene 
they kept up a tornado of applause, 
shaats, whistles and catcalls, paying 
no attention whatever to the fact 
that Mr. Serafin was politely impa- 
tient to get on with the next scene 
and that the modest Mr. Tibbett 
quite evidently did not want to get 
between the limelight and Mr. Scotti 
and take a curtain call alone. 


But his compatriots would not let 
him off (for this was no claque-born 
riot, but honest American enthu 
siasm). And so, finally Mr. Tibbett 
showed himself alone before the yel- 
low curtains, the audience split the 
roof and then the show proceeded 
Mr. Tibbett deserved his ovation. 
He has made astonishing progress 
since he joined the company and 
last night he gave a performance 
that was irresistible in its fire and 
grace and skill. 


The best individual piece of work 
of the evening was that of Mr 
Lawrence Tibbett as Ford; and the 
audience showed its liking for it by 
refusing, after a scene that can 
rarely have been witnessed in a 
theatre before, to let the opera go 
on until the young singer had been 
allowed to take the curtain alone 
> Mr. Tibbett’s Ford was, after 
Chaliapin’s Boris, the subtlest piece 
of acting we have had this season at 
the Metropolitan: the character 
moved throughout with the ease and 
naturalness of life. 


Pitts Sanborn, Telegram & Mail, 
January 3. 





It was worked out with pene. 
trating intelligence to the minutest 
detail; it was as notable for distinct, 
unforced expressive diction, for art- 
fully varied tone color, and for skill 
ful phrasing of the music, as for its 
dramatic accomplishment, and it all 
hung together; in short, an authentic 
and impressive portrait of the irate 
Lancastrian burgher of Windsor. 


Leonard Liebling, American, Jan. 3 





A revelation was Lawrence Tibbett 
as Ford. He had given no previous 
indication at the Metropolitan of 
such: talents .as he revealed last 
night. His costume, make-up, and 
bearing were aristocratic. His voice 
sounded mellow. His singing style 
was most finished. His histrionics 
were of the most approved school. 
He scored a striking success. 


Frank Warren, Eve. World, 


Jan. 





Know ye one Ford in this place 
‘Tis Master Lawrence Tibbett, a 
Californian, by my faith, and in his 
second year at ye opera house. Yet 
this lad stopped the show. Specta 
tors were dumfounde ‘d at the 
den progress Mr. Tibbett displayed 
and, following the he scene of Act 
2, Ford’s big chance, the audience 
would not permit the yellow cur- 
tains to part until the young bari- 
tone had appeared alone. A ten- 
minute demonstration attended by 
yelling, whistling and _ cheering. 
Scotti may have been the Fat 
Knight, but it was also a fat night 
for Tibbett. 
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There are half a dozen excellent comic operas to 
be heard in New York at present. Another sign 
of real musical progress in Our town 

It is well that the compositions of the masters are 
“musical literature.” Nine-tenths of 
music most assuredly are 


referred to as 
the books written about 
not literature. 

“@ 

Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb is to be reopened and they 
may yet find a hieroglyphic recording the fact that 
he was the first fairly white man to say: “I love the 
cello because it sounds so like the human voice.” 

Stravinsky is said to be a good business man. Old 
timers can remember when Strauss was attacked 
bitterly because he not only realized that his com- 
positions had a market value but also knew how to 
get it. * 

snc 

The Metropolitan Opera is going to have its own 
little Bayreuth Festival during February and March 
in the form of a series of six special Wagner after- 
noons, beginning with Tannhauser on February 18, 
running through The Ring and ending March 26 
with Die Meistersinger. 

Serge Koussevitzky did a very graceful thing in 
inviting Henry Hadley to replace him as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during a week’s 
vacation he will have in February. Mr. Hadley will 
conduct the regular concerts in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on February 6 and 7, and a concert in the Cam- 
bridge series on February 5. Unless our memory 
deceives us, this will be the first time a native 
American-born conductor has ever led complete 
programs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its 
regular concerts, 


The symphony orchestra musicians of New York 
are out for an increase in salary, which will mean 
an addition of many thousand dollars in the budget 
for the Philharmonic, the New York Symphony, 
and, doubtless, for the Metropolitan Opera, whose 
men are also members of Local 802. Players in these 
orchestras, bound by contract for four concerts and 
four rehearsals each week, are thus obliged to devote 
practically all their time to it. The minimum wage 
is $60, though, as a matter of fact, very few get as 
little as this. Some solo players get three times the 
amount or more. The average is said to be about 
$85. Just what will be the answer of the guaran- 
tors, who already meet each season’s deficits that are 
well up in six figures, remains to be seen. That an 
eventual disbandment of either orchestra will be 
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caused is much to be doubted. In all probability 

some compromise will be reached after long negotia- 

tions, as was the case in the similar situation in 

Philadelphia which arose two years ago. 
—_o-——_- 


Most ungallantly, the music reviewer of the New 
York American said last week: “A horse fell on a 
Wagnerian prima donna the other day at a Metro- 
politan Opera House rehearsal of Gotterdammerung, 
and almost finished her. In the good old days of 
bulbous and beer-nourished Brinnhildes, had one 
of them fallen on the horse, the damage would not 
have been to the prima donna.” 

: 6 a 

It was Old Home Week for John McCormack at 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening when he sang a 
program which included several old American bal- 
lads, and gave among his encores a number of his 
early favorites. The audience knew them as well 
as Mr. McCormack did. Edward Schneider had not 
played more than three notes of the introduction 
to | Hear You Calling Me before there was a quick 
outburst of applause and the same was true of 
Mother Machree. Mr. Cormack was in very best 
voice. It is a good bet that he enjoyed singing as 
much as his audience enjoyed hearing him. 

It is peculiar that the Scriabin piano concerto 
should have waited so long for a performance in 
America. As far as the records show, the first 
actual performance was given in Boston last week 
when Marjorie Church played it with an orchestra 
of Boston Symphony players, directed by Wallace 
Goodrich. The work made a very strong impres- 
sion on an audience of three hundred which had 
assembled for a large musicale in the rooms of the 
Women’s Republican Club and which was enthusi- 
astic over it. The first public performance is an- 
nounced for March, when Gitta Gradova, known as 
a Scriabin specialist, will play it with the St. Louis 
Orchestra under Rudolph Ganz. 

— - 


We read with regret the other day a foreign dis- 
patch teliing of the death of an old friend, Ferdi- 
nand Loewe of Vienna. When we first knew him 
he was dividing his time between Munich and 
Vienna, conducting a regular series of orchestral 
concerts in both cities. After the war he became 
director of the State Conservatory of Music of 
Vienna, a post he resigned a year or so ago on ac- 
count of ill health. He was a thoroughly competent 
conductor and a most amiable gentleman. And 
such is fame that the copy reader whose duty it was 
to stick a line of description into the brief cable 
from Vienna that appeared in same of the dailies, 
confused Ferdinand Loewe with Karl Loewe, who 
has been dead many, many years, and referred to 
the good conductor as “the famous writer of Ger- 
man ballads.” 


‘A 
rk 


Last Thursday afternoon the Rochester Amer- 
ican Grand Opera Company gave its first production 
of an entire opera. Faust was the work chosen, pre- 
sented in a version which had been prepared by the 
dramatic director of the Eastman School of Opera, 
Vladimir Rosing, in a way especially planned to em- 
phasize the realism of its dramatic story. Frank 
Waller conducted. All reports state that the per- 
formance was an unqualified success and that two 
young American singers of mutch promise were re- 
vealed. (See news account in another column.) 
This Rochester venture is the most serious step that 
has yet been taken toward opera in English by an 
all-American company. The uncontested success of 
the two first performances should, and doubtless 
will, encourz ge George Eastman to go on with his 
project, which is no longer in the experimental state 
but an assured thing. 


enact manieasinns 


Pavlowa is off on a long, long swing around the 
circle, one that will, in fact, take her all the way 
round before she finishes. At the end of her present 
tour of the States, which will finish in Southern 
California, she will go directly to Mexico, visiting 
the capital city for the first time in seven years. 
Later, on her way back to Paris, she will go to 
Havana for the third time. These, it is announced, 
will be her farewell appearances in Mexico and 
Cuba, just as her last visit here was said to be her 
New York farewell. After Cuba she will go on to 
London for the summer and then to Australia on 
her farewell tour. After that, one hears, she will 
appear only for short annual seasons in London and 
Paris. One hopes that the stories of her practical] 
retirement are not true. New York would miss 
her. She is much too young a woman and too mar- 
velous a dancer to stop now. 
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TOO MUCH JAZZ? 


A sweeping question and an important one! 
It is not posssible to answer it in full or with 
authority at the present time. The best we can 
do is to give it consideration in the light of what 
radio is and what it is likely to be in its subse- 
quent development. 

The first thought is this: Will radio ever ar- 
rive at a point when music of the best sort, per- 
formed by high class artists, will be the rule 
rather than the exception? At the present time, 
advertising interests furnishing much of the 
music, there is a little good music well given, a 
good deal of good music very badly given by 
inferior artists and amateurs, still more bad—or, 
at least, frankly popular music—some of it ex- 
cellently given, some of it not only bad musically 
but also badly played. 

The Victor Company is putting out a few good 
artists, but one looks almost in vain over the. 
long lists of radio programs published daily in 
the papers for other artists of equal merit. 

So much for musical artists. As for the bal- 
ance of the musical programs, they consist 
chiefly of jazz orchestras, some good, some not. 

Radio fans, for the most part, say that there 
is a great deal too much jazz. It is natural that 
there should be, for jazz orchestras are em- 
ployed largely in hotels and dance halls which 
call attention to themselves by having the pro- 
ceedings broadcasted. It costs them very little. 
The orchestra is doing its regular work. To 
hang a microphone in front of it does not add to 
or otherwise alter the work. The broadcasting 
charge goes down as a minor item on the hotel or 
dance hall’s advertising budget. Hence the jazz. 

And these very considerations—purely eco- 
nomic, as every reader will see—show pretty 
conclusively the difficulties that are to be en- 
countered by endeavors to raise program stand- 
ards in so far as they concern the calibre of the 
artists who will broadcast. The concert artist 
will not permit a microphone to be hung above 
the platform for the very good and all-sufficient 
reason that it would be sure to cut into the box- 
office receipts. The concert artist will rarely or 
never be engaged to broadcast for concerns that 
wish to advertise themselves, owing to the great 
expense involved, and it will probably be only 
occasionally that such companies as the Victor, 
directly interested in music, and in community 
interest with the artists themseves, will find it 
advisable to have their leaders broadcast—and 
perhaps, under the present courtesy arrange- 
ment, difficult to develop into a permanency. 

It is impossible to make any authoritative 
statement or prediction as to the future in any 
of these matters, but at least it seems fair to 
assume that broadcasted programs will not be- 
come universally good until some plan is devised 
by which good artists can be adequately paid for 
their services. And this, by means of a stamp 
tax on radio sets and parts, or by some other 
means, is said to be impossible until broadcasting 
is of far greater scope and more unified. 

Meantime, however, there is another growing 
feature that is likely to have a broad and far 
reaching influence on the entire radio business 
and on music as well. This is the appalling over- 
supply ef broadcasted jazz. The radio public is 
fast nearing a point of rebellion against this fea- 
ture of the programs that are being offered. 
Thousands upon thousands of radio fans are 
nightly tuning in to this or that station, only to 
switch off in disgust when they hear jazz coming 
through. And on the principle that too much of 
a good thing is worse than none at all, it is not 
entirely outside of the realms of possibility that 
this surfeit of jazz will so disgust people that 
jazz itself will ultimately suffer. 

Whether that should be considered a benefit 
or not must depend entirely upon what is to be 
given in exchange. For jazz well given is infi- 
nitely better than classical music badly given, or, 
worse still, sweetly saccharine sentimental music 
such as our forefathers used to get as the chiefly 
available popular brand. But the public will not 
accept that any more than it will accept the sur- 
feit of jazz. Does it not seem, then, that one may 
confidently count upon a definite improvement 
in the average of musical taste as a simple direct 
result of surfeit and disgust? 

And the result will be—will it not?—that the 
broadcasters will ultimately find themselves 
forced to pay their artists so as to provide the 
high class offerings that will be demanded. And, 
of course, the public will pay. The public al- 
ways pays. The public ought to pay. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Have you ever read Massenet’s memoirs? In them 
he amused himself by prophesying how the news of 
his death would be received in Paris. “One evening 
paper, perhaps two,” he writes, “thought it better to 
inform their readers that 1 was dead. At dinner time 
some people who knew me talked about the event. A 
few words were mentioned about it during the day, 
and in the theaters in the evening. ‘Oh, he is dead!’ 
said one. “Then there won’t be so many of his plays 
performed in future.’ And my soul was listening to 
all the noise of the city. We, my body and my soul, 
were parting. As the hearse was going along the 
noise diminished, and I knew, inasmuch as I had 
taken the precaution to have my vault some time be- 
fore, that when the heavy stone is sealed up, it will 
be closing the door of forgetfulness.” 

RRR 


On another occasion a fledgeling composer took his 
first opera to Massenet, 

“You know, of course,” began the visitor, “that 
Moliere used to read his pieces to an old woman, in 
the belief that scenes which found favor with her 
would be liked also by the audiences. My reason for 
asking you to listen to my work is somewhat the 
same. I know that whatever pleases you will also 
please the public.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Massenet, “very kind, 
indeed, but really, since you are not Moliere, I see 
no reason why | should be your old woman.” 

Renee 


Once Massenet was compelled to listen to a youth- 
ful prodigy, and to give his opinion. 

“You have talent,” he said to the little pianist, 
“and with proper diligence and perseverance you 
ought to be able to 44 

“Oh, I would love to compose, too,” interrupted 
the prodigy ; “how shall I set about it?” 

“You will have to learn a great deal more and 
become older.” 

“But you composed when you were thirteen.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Massenet, “but I didn’t ask 
anyone how to do it.” 

neme 

Massenet was asked whom he considered the great- 
est French musician. He replied unhesitatingly, 
“Saint-Saéns. He has style, grace, learning, inspira- 
tion, form, imagination e 

“T am surprised to hear you praise him,” remarked 
one of the listeners. 

“Why st 

“Because he took occasion recently to disparage all 
your works and to attack your latest opera in par- 
ticular.” 

“Did he really?” 

“T heard him do it.” 

“Well, you see,” answered Massenet with a fine 
smile, “I don’t mind that at all, for Saint-Saéns and 
I have an understanding always to say exactly the 
opposite of what we really think about each other’s 
compositions.” 








RR eR 
Heine now is accused of having received money 
from Meyerbeer to praise him. Wagner received 
money from Liszt, and abused him. Take your 
choice. . 

eRe 
Otto H. Kahn, referring to our recent sugges- 
tion that he should be appointed this country’s na- 
tional Minister of Fine Arts, writes as follows: 
“Be assured that I greatly appreciate the friendly 
opinion which you are good enough to express, but 
fortunately for the country and for myself, your 
design to make me the Judge Landis-Will Hays of 
Music will not enter the portals of reality.” More’s 
the pity, for Mr. Kahn wns ye the people’s choice. 


Ethics is what most musical artists have until 
they are offered less than their usual fee for a pub- 
lic appearance, 

| a ee 
Dear Sir: 

I am not a subscriber of your review. But operating an 
elevator here at the Breakers—a certain person read it, and 
I get it when there are finish. And I have been much 
impressed with this book. 

Chiefly because of its art. For a year or more I too 
have been considered a very good Soloist—for my musical 
ability. 

Me “Baritone Voice” is one the various paper have put 
as of rare musical quality. 

But I am not contented in this stage. 

I want to become “great.” All that can be had in vocal 
training, or culture. 

For. this reason I am leaving soon. On a tour of the 
south, singing where ever I am given an audience. 

That I may get scholarship funds to enter the New eng- 
land conservatory of music. 


Where I have recently connected myself. One or two 


churches, those whom know me is going to have a special 
collection for me. 

_ Which I am indeed very thankful. Now what I am talk- 
ing to you for is this. 

I see often in your review some wealthy person given 
funds or dieing and leaving same for scholarships of some 
kind. But of course they or white and I am colored. 

And belonging to the colored race one seldom if ever 
meet such fortunes. 

So I am asking of you would you be kind enough to run 
an insertion in your Review as an appeal to some one 
whom would care to help—such a cause. 

Or I will gladly pay your price for same. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

_ Sincerely, 
(Signed) 
WiturAmM K. McINTosH, Jjr., 
28 N. Delaware Ave., 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

mR 

Sometimes a pianist’s hands do more flying than 
his imagination, 

RRR 

Does not Dudley Field Malone hit the nail on the 
head, as it were, when he says that this is the “ma- 
chine age”? 

nme 

“How did my son play at the symphony con- 
cert tonight?” a little old man asked the critic as 
the latter was leaving the hall. “Who is your son?” 
inquired the picadore of the pen. ‘He has the in- 
side position, in the last row of the second violins,’ 
was the answer. 

nRme 

It isn’t that art really is dead, as George Moore 
asserts, but that the public has stopped buying his 
books. 

eR eR 

Leo Liepmannsohn, Berlin bibliophile, offers for 
sale 2,093 books on the theory of music. Of course, 
no two of them agree. 

RR 

An evening paper asks: “What Are Women Not 
Doing?” For one thing, they no longer are snipping 
souvenir rear locks from the heads of pianists and 
violinists. 

eR eR 

Some time in the sixteenth century the Ancient 
Customary of Brittany contained these passages 
which were reflected in a law passed in 1572: 

“Among those who.are regarded as infamous in 
the eye of the law, and incapable of acting as wit- 
nesses, are lewd women, hangmen of thieves, horse- 
knackers, hawkers of pastry and, amongst others, 
‘retailers of wind,’ that is to say performers on the 
violin and bagpipe, mountebanks and players, who 
lead a life full of infamy and scandal. Because, in 
point of fact, there is no profession more infamous 
and more remote from the natural duty of all men 
than that of devoting one’s life to the amusement of 
others.” 

mR eR 

A musicians’ country club is being talked about 
for New York, and one of the attractions is to be 
the absence of a piano. Goodness gracious, how 
then is a member to say, and illustrate, “It goes like 
this”? 

Ln a 

One must suspect that the reason Shakespeare’s 
“Love’s Labor Lost” never has been set to vocal 
music is because the clown, Costard, has to use the 
word “honorificabilitudinatibus.” 

2 ® 
Sydney, New South Wales, 
December 15, 1924. 
Clarence Lucas writes of the critic, 


Dear Variations: c f the cs 
Does this mean that no critic is fit to 


“nascitur non fit.” 
be born? sy 

We have just had The Immortal Hour in Sydney. Do 
you think the title might be amended to. 1 he Everlasting 
Hour? And can a plethora of mystical vitamines make up 
for a rarity of red corpuscles? 4 

Is it true that Darius Milhaud the First boasts that he 
wrote The Rose of Persia? , ; 

And have you added to your winter reading list: New- 
ton’s Principia, Laplace’s Le Mecanique Celeste, Messalina 
(Boni & Liveright)? Modesty forbids me to mention the 
author of the last-named. 

Yours truly, 
eRe”, 

A recent issue of the Toronto Daily Star speaks 
of “a number of selections from the compositions 
of Bergerettes, the composer of the 18th century. 
He probably was first cousin to those other cele- 
brated composers’ who flourished in his period, 
Sonatas and Allegrettos. 

4 


VIVIAN CROCKETT. 


- 

These typhoid days we are avoiding oysters, 
celery, red meats, and ukulele performances. The 
other day we had a terrible fright because of a pain 
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in the back, one of the symptoms of typhoid. How- 
ever, much to our relief, we traced it to the fact that 
we had sat through an entire Bruckner symphony 
at a recent orchestral concert. 

nme, 

A German surveying ship recently discovered the 
deepest known spot in the ocean. It is near the 
Philippines, about forty sea miles off the north coast 
of Mindanao, The record sounding showed the 
amazing result of 9,780 meters, or 406 feet more 
than six miles. At last the place has been found 
where to bury the Bruckner symphonies. 

RRR 


Not long ago this column published a mention of 
Ballantine’s clever piano variations on the theme of 
Mary Had a Little Lamb. We are in receipt of the 
attached program, forwarded by Sigmund Spaeth; 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSK 
University of Arkansas 
FAYETTEVILLE 
Henry Doughty Tovey, Director 
Season 1924-1925 
RECITAL 
Given by 
Pupils of Henry D. Tovey 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 12 
PROGRAM 
VARIATIONS ON MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB IN 
THE STYLE OF TEN COMPOSERS 


ARRANGED BY BALLENTINE 
The Original 

Miss Comstock 
Agnelletto in C OTT reeere . Mozart 
Miss Owen 


FUN Ss Veaeide ess 
(der Grafin 

Miss Tribble 
Musical 


oe Schubert 
Miss Bates 


Demi-Moment 
Nocturne (posthumous ) ser Pe . Chopin 
Mr. Leighton 
Sacrificial Scene and Festmahl Reina be 
(from the tenth act of Lammfell) 
Miss Harwell 


. Wagner 


Valse funebre Tschaikowsky 


Mruks Klonh Lmbj .. . Grieg 


Fy ee ee tah catty tee MacDowell 
Far off awhere the Celtic sun 
Doth fold its fading feet 
A lassie croons a pedal point 
A lamb suspends a bleat 
Miss Wood 
The Evening of a Lamb Me 
(Nerveux et 


+ Debussy 
Calme; en frissonant) 
Miss Wiles 
Grand Etude de Concert Or Bite Liszt 
(pour les deux mains, les bras, les. epaules, le dos, 
et la chevelure) 

Miss McGill 

nrne 

J. P. F. says that he intends to write a new ver- 
sion of The Old Folks at Home, and call it The 
Old Folks in the Cabarets. 

Rr e 

Soon the tariff question will come up again in 
Washington. The real question is: Shall there be an 
import tariff on foreign press notices? 

eRe 

The annual band competition at Manila, P. [., 
finally narrowed down on January 2 to two organi 
zations which played continuously from 7 o’clock 
Friday evening until daylight the next. Sunday 
morning. The contest was one of ability and en 
durance, and ended only with the complete exhaus 
tion of all the performers. The newspaper account 
says naively: “Greatly to the disappointment of the 
listening crowds, the affair was declared a draw.” 

eRe, 

Singers desiring to become members this season 
of the Association for Insulting the Accompanists 
should make application early. The waiting list is 
long. 

eRme 

By the way, Richard Hageman and Andre 
Benoist agreed with us at the Hofmann-Steinway re 
ception, that all accompanists are divided into three 
classes: “discreet,” ‘“‘musicianly,” and ‘“sympa- 
thetic.” 

ere 

Do not miss Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, at the 49th 
Street Theater. It is an evening of original and 
highly finished art, frolicking, and wit. 

eRe 

A pianist’s three periods: not pound 
enough ; pounds too much; wishes he could pound. 

eRe, 

We have fathomed the true reason why Parsifal 
takes up most of the second act in telling that he 
never has been kissed. It is because no one believes 
him. 


By eS 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Schirmer's magazine, The Musical Quarterly, 1s 
probably the best of its kind in the world. It has 
at its head a man possessing not only learning but 
also ideals—not at all the same thing and by no 
means dependent one upon the other, The Quar- 
terly was started about ten years ago, and, of course, 
a certain number of people naturally assumed at 
that time that it would be a house organ with the 
prime object of advertising Schirmer’s publications. 
it was with a good deal of surprise that the musical 
public accepted the fact that the Quarterly was not 
sense of the word but was a thing of 
to the world of music, and, in- 
cidentally, to The House of Schirmer. For the 
conducted as it is, as a magazine of mu- 

serious and scholarly sense, catering 
sonal advertising interests nor to the 
uncultured or half-cultured musi 
with which this country like all other coun 
filled, nor yet again to the silly and stupid 

manticism and sensationalism which some people 
ibsorb like dry and empty won and 
to win for its pubishers a high respect 

wid admiration as a unit in American music, aiming 
towards the encouragement and support of all that 
st in the art and the discouragement of 
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This purpose is obvious enough, and is attained 
not by propaganda, not by mud slinging, not by in- 
eighing bitterly and heatedly against the visible 
abuses which every serious musician deplores, but 
simply by assuming that there is a sufficiently large, 
genuinely cultured musical public in the United 
states ta furnish adequate support to an undertaking 
of this kind, and by assuming that contact with the 
best musical thought of the world must inevitably aid 


in upholding the standard here in America This is, 
no doubt, a fact. Certainly musicians who have 
contact only with the rather baldly material things 
of America’s majorities must be grateful for the 
ense of uplift—to use a hated word that derives 


so many musicians 
and abroad to means only art- 
music, who have no knowledge or thought of “‘popu- 
lar” movements, whose musical thought dwells upon 
plane, to whom abstract ‘musical discus- 
sion still importance, and who hate and 
abhor dilettantism in all its forms. 

Phe Quarterly publishes three months a 
book of some 150 pages full of articles from every- 
where, dealing with everything. The writers are 
tabulated in the index according to their places of 
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residence. In this January, 1925, issue is matter 
coming from New London (Conn.), Paris, Rome, 
lowa City, Leipsic, Brunswick (Victoria), London, 


Rye (N. Y.), Berlin. In 
there will be articles from writers who reside in 
Madrid, Pittsburgh, Rutherford (N. J.), 
Moscow, Auburn and New York City. And 
so in various issues the world, and the world of 
music is covered. Naturally, all of the articles are 
not of equal interest or equally well written or docu- 
Naturally, one will vigorously and_ vio- 
lently disagree with some of the views and opinions 
But no earnest musician will disagree 
with the spirit which animates such writing, nor 
upon the value of the contribution to musical art 
that is thus made by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

In the current issue there is a discussion by J. 
Lawrence Erb on Musical Appreciation as it is now 
being taught ; an extended article about Lalo; a curi- 
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ously original study of The Biology of Music by 
Walter Dahms (Rome); information about Jewish 
folk songs; about Beethoven and Therese von Mal- 
fatti, about Weber as a writer. There is a dis- 
cussion of poetry for the composer ; an original con- 
tribution to musical thought, entitled Space and 
Spacing in Music, by Herbert Antcliffe (London), 


What Wagner Found in Schopenhauer’s Philosophy 
is told by Elizabeth Wendell Barry, and the noted 
critic, Adolf Weissmann (Berlin), arouses perfect 
Wagnerites to anger by his remarks upon the sub- 
ject of Richard Wagner: Constructive and Destruc- 
tive. 

This is too much for a reviewer to handle, 
those interested should get the Quarterly. But there 
is this remark in the last mentioned article which 
must be quoted: “Will art ever be compatible with 
healthy nerves? There are nations that strive to 
make the body healthy, who see in ‘sport’ their 
highest aim. Such is the ideal of the Anglo-Saxon. 
rhis ideal is not only antagonistic to all romanti- 
cism, but might in time become dangerous to music 
in its entirety.”——-What a subject for discussion! 

And here is another, a paragraph further on in 
the same article: “Parody, or caricature, is ultra- 
modern ; it is just now a favorite sport among musi- 
cians—rhythmical acrobatics, using as an arena the 
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material of lofty art. 
of art. Parody, however clever it 
artistic genus of the second rank.” 
slain 

TO ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 

On page 30 of last week’s issue of the Musicac 
Courier there appeared the very interesting an- 
nouncement of the opportunity that is to be afforded 
American composers to hear their manuscript com- 
positions played by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The time for receipt of manuscripts, which 
must be sent to Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., ends 
February 15, and all native-born composers who are 
interested should read the announcement in this 
paper or elsewhere and act promptly. This an- 
nouncement was preceded by a short article by Mr. 
Hanson, giving the reasons which had moved the 
Eastman School authorities to institute a series of 
try-out concerts. Owing to late receipt of copy, 
there was no opportunity to print it last week with 
the announcement, but it is of such interest that it 
is given herewith : 

“A great amount of material is being written concerning 
the American composer, some of which is worth while and 
provocative and much of which is pointless if not definitely 
harmful. One reads much of the search for the Great 
American Composer and for the Great American Work. 
Now this is, for the most part, utter foolishness. For the 
Great American Composer, if he comes at all, will un- 
doubtedly not come ‘solo’ but in company. He will be not 
singular, but plural. This Great American Art will be the 
product, not of one man, but of several men. And if there 
is to be one outstanding figure among them, it is extremely 
unlikely that anyone will recognize him when he does ap- 
pear—if he has not already appeared. Furthermore, we 
talk of the Great American Symphony and the Great 
American Opera as though we should suddenly discover 
them as completed things in the hands of young composers 
to whom we have never allowed even the privilege of try- 
ing out their own efforts: This talk without work, this 
vague hoping for an American creative art without a 
definite plan for its encouragement, is utter-nonsense. Why 
must we Americans demand miracles? Tristan was not 
Wagner’s first opera; Beethoven's Missa Solemnis was not 
his first work; Strauss did not write Till Eulenspiegel 
without having heard any of his previous orchestrations. 

‘Let us face this thing squarely! Our composers must 
have, first, an adequate training in theory approached from 
the creative standpoint; second, they must have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing their own works; third, when they have 
proven themselves, they must be allowed some time for 
professional composition; fourth, their best works must be 
published so that they are procurable for performance and 
for study. But we Americans demand miracles. We ex- 
pect composers who have never had adequate training to 
write fluently. We expect composers, who have never had 
the opportunity of hearing a single orchestral work of 
their own, to be masters of orchestration. We expect com- 
posers of established merit to teach forty hours a week 
and write great symphonies on the side. We expect Ameri- 
can composers to develop a spirit of unity and understand- 
ing but we do not publish those works which would allow 
one composer to see what his fellows are doing and which 
would allow the ready performance of those established 
works. 

“What is being done regarding these four essentials? Re- 
garding the first point, some of our best schools of music 
are beginning to stress the study of composition so that we 
have, even now, some well-trained composers from Ameri- 
can schools. Regarding the second point, I know of no 
systematic plan which has been carried out up to the present 
time. Regarding the third point, the American Academy in 
Rome is the one great star of hope in an otherwise starless 
night. For the Academy does grant to one composer a year a 
three-year fellowship for composition. There is also the 
Pulitzer traveling fellowship and a very few other short- 
term fellowships. Prize competitions also offer some en- 
couragement. Regarding the fourth point, with the ex- 
ception of the valiant work being done by the Sociey for 
the Publication of American Music (which is confined to 
chamber music), nothing systematic has been done. We 
have no fund for the publication of scores such as the 
Carnegie Trust of the United Kingdom.” 

<o~sitiinilNcbdantii 
MAC DOWELL ENDOWMENT FUND 


At last—and it is high time—a definite effort is 
being made to provide an adequate endowment fund 
for the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 
The announcement is as follows: 





At a meeting of the board of Directors of The Edward 
MacDowell Association, Inc., held in New York City, 

Jovember 7, 1924, it was resolved to raise an endowment 
of $300,000 for the Peterborough Colony, by securing one 
thousand subscriptions of $300 each from men and women 
throughout the United States, who are interested in foster- 
ing American creative art. There will be fifty sub-com- 
mittees, each of which will be responsible for twenty such 
subscriptions or $6,000. This $6,000 unit may, however, be 
obtained in one subscription, or in varying amounts at the 
discretion of each sub-committee. Subscriptions are pay- 
able in full or in annual installments not to exceed three. 
All subscriptions must be secured by June 1, 1925. 


The Association has established its office with the 
New York Trust Company (which is to be treasurer 
of the endowment fund), 1 East 57th Street, New 
York City, where contributions may be sent. The 
committee, however, with Mrs. John W. Alexander 
at the head, is busy organizing the fifty sub-com- 
mittees and thoroughly encouraging progress has 
already been made. 

The Musicat Courter has pointed out often 
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enough how thoroughly deserving of support the 
MacDowell Colony is. It is the only institution of 
its kind in America. It provides a summer of rest 
and quiet for musicians and other workers in the 
fine arts so that they may devote themselves entirely 
to creation. The astonishing efforts of Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell have kept it going so far, but it is time that 
the burden was taken off her shoulders, and to sup- 
port this new movement of the Edward MacDowell 
Association is the practical way to do so, 


—— 


CLASSIFIED 

Early in the spring of 1924, Ernest Newman 
wrote in the London Sunday Times: “It is time 
someone who knows the whole of Stravinsky’s work 
made an attempt at a really judicial estimate of it.” 

The MusicaL Courier submitted for Mr. New- 
man’s attention a light-hearted classification which 
read as follows: “First class, Petruchka, Sacre du 
Printemps ; second class, Oiseau de Feu, Firewords, 
Renard; third class, Symphonies for Wind Instru- 
ments, L’Histoire du Soldat. Le Chant du Rossig- 
nol we are inclined to assign a place by itself, just 
between second and third class.” Having heard 
these works (except Renard) all over again at the 
recent Stravinsky concerts, we are inclined to be 
rather proud of our classification, but Mr. Newman, 
having heard them all again, has done a little classi- 
fying himself, with rather more severity than one 
anticipated. Here are a few passages from his 
article, which appeared in the Evening Post of 
January 9: 

“Such interest as Stravinsky still has for us is not 
in virtue of what he stands for but in virtue purely 
of what he is. He is not a seminal force, a symbol ; 
he is just an individuality. His musical gift is a 
rather small one, but it is unmistakably his own. 
Who can doubt that to posterity—supposing his 
career to end now—he will simply be the composer 
of two charming little works, L’Oiseau de Feu and 
Petruchka, plus some couple of dozen great pages 
in Le Sacre du Printemps’ And what is there that 
deserves the title of revolutionary in the two ballets 
by which he is best known? Their workmanship is 
exquisite, as his orchestral workmanship is in gen- 
eral; but as regards their essential musical sub- 
stance they are among the simplest, most transpar- 
ent things of our time; already they have become to 
this decade what the Casse-Noisette suite and the 
Peer Gynt suite were to the last—little things of per- 
fect finish and pure delight. But arch-revolution- 


ary? Decidedly no! How little he has to say is 
really vital was shown conclusively enough last 
night. As for the rest of the program, it 


merely showed up, for the most part, Stravinsky’s 
limitations. Stravinky has no more fac- 
ulty for structure than a child has. He is simply 
incapable of thinking consecutively for more than a 
few pages at a time; and the musical listener grows 
weary of his fragmentariness, his repetitions, his 
helplessness. He is a very interesting phenomenon ; 
but I fancy that posterity will hold up its hands in 
amazement at the excitement he created in his own 
day. He is no Titan, no arch-revolutionary, he is 
just a Little Master who has produced a few in- 
comparable miniatures and a pile of rubbish.” 

Thus Mr. Newman pronounces judgment, rather 
more severely than one expected and rather more 
severely, it seems, than the facts justify. 


a HO 
A CREDIT TO ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis Orchestra’s series of children’s con- 
certs is just half finished now and they have made a 
great hit with the youngsters of the city on the river. 
Tt has been the primary purpose of Conductor Ganz 
in each of the five programs which he has prepared 
to make them palatable as well as instructive and 
so to arrange them that the children shall glean a 
general idea of what a symphony orchestra really 
means. In each he explains and brings out the 
salient features of some section of the orchestra— 
the instrument, its individual possibilities as a mu- 
sic producing medium, and its relation to the other 
instruments and to the general ensemble of the or- 
chestra. And at each concert, as the final number, 
the children join in some chorus which has pre- 
viously been prepared, accompanied by the orches- 
tra, a feature which has brought special joy to 
thousands of young hearts. The series has been so 
arranged that every school child, in public, private 
and parochial schools, has the opportunity to hear 
at least one of the concerts, a feature that probably 
no other city provides. The success of this under- 
taking is a new feather in the cap of Conductor 
Ganz and the women’s committee, with Mrs. Charles 
M. Rice as chairman, which had the organization and 
direction of the series in hand; 
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HUTCHESON 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, has been doing some- 
thing notable this winter in his series of seven Satur- 
day recitals at Aeolian Hall in which he presents a 
chronological survey of the literature for the piano, 
beginning in his first program, with William Byrd, 
who was born in 1538, and coming down in his final 
program (to be given on February 14) to as recent 
a composer as Kugene Goossens, who dates only 
from 1893. In all he will have listed no less than 
104 compositions in these seven programs, including 
such large works as the Bach Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, Beethoven sonata, op. 111; Schumann 
Etude Symphoniques, Liszt B minor sonata, Mac- 
Dowell Keltic Sonata, and the Cesar Franck Pre- 
lude, Aria and Finale. With the extra numbers he 
has been obliged to give, averaging half a dozen at 
every recital, the list of works he has memorized and 
has at his finger tips is not far from 150. Besides 
this, there was an appearance with the Beethoven 
Association at which he played the Kreutzer sonata 
with Albert Spalding, and on January 24 he will fill 
an engagement with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
when he will play the MacDowell concerto in D 
minor. And, in addition, there are numerous out- 
of-town appearances. Regarded quantitatively, the 
mere preparation of such a repertory is a tremendous 
task in itself. It is only just to add that from 
the standpoint of quality, Mr. Hutcheson has given 
of the best. He is not only a pianist of parts, but 
also a musician of the first rank, a fact which stands 
forth in all his piano playing. He has accomplished 
a notable, interesting and unique feat in presenting 
this historical survey of piano literature. No other 
pianist has ever done anything just like it here be- 
fore—and probably not elsewhere. And one is espe- 
cially proud to claim him as a native-born American 
artist. 


MAKING THEM OVER 

Glinka’s opera, A Life for the Czar, has never 
been given in this country and now it seems likely 
that it never will be, for, according to reports from 
Russia, the Soviet Government is having the work 
made over to conform with its principles, Presum- 
ably it will be renamed A Life for N. Lenine. There 
are one or two little changes in opera we should like 
to make ourselves. For instance, Munseyizing of 
Lucia and Sonnambula would be desirable, preserv- 
ing the best features of both and eliminating the 
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necessity of listening to all the bad things in them. 
Then what a great moral lesson might be produced 
by a skillful handling of Carmen proving that all her 
troubles, including her tragic death, could be laid to 
her too close early association with tobacco. Then 
the anti-saloon league should make over Cavalleria, 
in which there is another beautiful moral lesson. It 
is only after Turiddu has tossed off a tremendous 
number of tin cups of wine and told all about it in 
his drinking song, that Alfio, cold, sober, bites his 
ear. Doubtless if Turiddu had remained sober he 
would have had sense enough not to accept the chal- 
lenge and thus, handicapped by his toping, got him- 
self all stabbed up in a very few minutes. The list 
of possible operatic improvements is a long one- 

but these will do for today. 


RECOGNITION FOR AMERICANS 


General satisfaction will be felt at the announce- 
ment coming from London and already printed as a 
news item in the MusicaL Courier that three Amer- 
ican composers are this year to have works per- 
formed at the chamber music festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music at Venice. 
When the American section of the International So- 
ciety was formed several years ago there was imme- 
diate protest regarding the clause in the London 
constitution permitting any composer to send his 
work direct to the International Jury without per- 
mission or sanction of his national section. Under 
the circumstances, neither the administrative board 
of the American section nor the section’s music com- 
mittee felt itself called upon to give either time or 
attention to the selection of works by Americans to 
be submitted to the jury. With reorganization of 
the American section a year ago, this discontent was 
expressed in the form of vigorous and continued 
protest, augmented by similar protest from other 
sections, and the ruling was finally made that works 
of nationals must go through their own national 
section. The American section thereupon imme- 
diately appointed its music committee, whose effi- 
cient work resulted in the selection of a number of 
works by Americans which were sent to the Inter- 
national Jury and from which the Eicheim, Ruggles 
and Gruenberg compositions were selected for the 
Venice programs. America is thus gradually ob- 
taining such recognition as it deserves, and it is now 
obviously “up to” American composers to make 
good. 








Course for Music Critics at Chicago Musical 
College 


In response to numerous requests, Felix Borowski will 
conduct a class in music criticism during the period of the 
1925 Summer Master School at the Chicago Musical College 
from June 29 to August 8, There are many musicians who, 
desirous of availing themselves of the invitations of editors 
of newspapers to review public performances of music in 
their towns, have hesitated to enter such a field on account 
of their insufficient knowledge of its technic. Others who 
would like to raise the standard of art in their community 
by the writing of high class music criticism in the public 
press have found themselves unable to obtain instruction as 
to how this should be done. 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
is one of the writers in America best fitted to give instruc- 
tion in the art of music criticism. One of the most widely 
read reviewers of music in this country, he entered musical 
journalism by becoming music critic of the Chicago Evening 
Post. Later he was music editor of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, a position which Mr. Borowski held for many 
years. He is now a special writer of music criticism for 
the Christian Science Monitor. In addition to these jour- 
nalistic activities, Mr. Borowski has been for fourteen years 
the writer of the program notes for the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In addition to the instruction which will be given to the 
class in music criticism by Mr. Borowski, arrangements have 
been made by which the classes will be addressed by other 
critics of national distinction. Rene Devries, associate edi- 
tor of the Musicat Courter; Florence French, editor of the 
Musical Leader; Eugene Stinson, music editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal; Herman Devries, music editor of the Chicago 
American; Charles E. Watt, editor of Music News, etc., 
have consented to put their skill and experience before the 
classes. 

The course in music criticism will include the following : 
English as applied to newspaper reviewing ; Review of 
musical material required for music criticism; Musical liter- 
ature; Other arts in their relation to music criticism; The 
function of criticism; the technic of journalism; Actual re- 
viewing of musical performances. 

Students who wish to do intensive work in the field of 
music criticism are earnestly advised to gain a practical 
experience of their material by entering the classes which 
study subjects with which they are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Thus, pianists whose knowledge of stringed in- 
struments and of the orchestra is limited, would be well 
advised to take up the course of band and orchestra en- 
semble under Raymond Dvorak. Similarly, vocalists who 
have no knowledge of the piano should enter the course in 
class piano instruction under W. Otto Miessner. Admirable 
experience can be gained from attendance as auditors on 
the teaching of the famous guest instructors. 


Dr. John Henry Henry Curry Dead 


Deep sympathy goes out to Ninon Romaine, now con- 
certizing in France and Holland, on the death last week of 


her father, Dr. John Henry Curry, of Toledo. Mme. Ro- 
maine has but one sister, Mrs. Dillon, and the two women’s 
lives were dominated by their veneration for the aged 
father, who in turn, since his retirement from medical 
practice, lived for his two daughters only, nothing else 
mattered. His greatest grief was that his daughter, Ninon, 
would follow her artistic instinct and spend most of her 
time abroad concertizing. Her brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Dillon of Toledo, have cabled Mme. 
Romaine to come home as soon as possible. She probably 
will cancel the recitals arranged for Holland and Belgium 
by the Hollandsche Konzert Bureau of the Hague, and 
the Pleyel Piano House for Paris. 


Herman Neumann Mursied to Dorianne Bawn 

New Year’s Day and good resolutions are synonymous, 
so Herman Neumann, New York pianist-accompanist, 
started it by enlisting in the ranks of the Benedicts. On 
January 3, at Hotel Brevoort, he was married to Marie 
Stewart Jopp (Dorianne Bawn), a bonnie lass from the 
lovely hills and lakes of Scotland. The marriage service 
was performed by Dr. Sydney Neville Ussher. Rosalie 
Erck was the bridesmaid and Herman Gelhausen the best 
man. Celia Turrill, of the William Wade Hinshaw Mar- 
riage of Figaro Company, sang O Promise Me with true 
artistry and feeling. At the reception following the cere- 
mony, Rafaelo Diaz, always a happy asset to any gathering, 
sang a group of songs. During the course of the evening, 
vocal numbers were given by Celia Turrill, Rosalie Erck, 
Joseph Davies and Herman Gelhausen, while Harry Ash 
and his Royal Orchestra filled the air with snappy tunes. 
A large gathering of friends and relatives were present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neumann are residing at 370 Central Park 
West, New York. 





Directors in Gregorian Chant 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, connected with 
the College of the Sacred Heart, at 133rd Street and Con 
vent Avenue, New York, which has been holding a series 
of classes in its handsome new building, covering every 
branch of sight reading and singing, now announces a 
course for choir directors and organists to be held each 
Monday afternoon at four o'clock beginning February 2. 
The special concern of the Piux X School is Liturgical 
Music, Gregorian Chant, but the method of teaching is 
such that every musician "occupied with church music, choir 
training, or the musical education of children, will benefit, 
and children themselves will learn the rudiments of music 
in a practical way with a speed and ease that is nowhere 
else excelled. The Pius X School offers quite unusual ad- 
vantages of which musicians and parents will be glad to 
avail themselves, 





Reception to Tibbett 


A_ reception was given on the afternoon of January 18 
by Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, at their studio at 
14 West 68th street, in honor of Mr. La Forge’s noted pupil, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and Mrs. Tibbett. 
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Reiner Offered Hamburg Post 

(Special Cable to The Musical Courier.) 
Hamburg, January 15.—It has become known 
that the post of general musical director of the 
Hamburg Opera has recently been offered to Fritz 
Reiner, the present conductor of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. This receives further significance from 
the fact that Egon Pollak, now chief conductor of 
the Opera, has recently conducted in Vienna and 
may succeed Stiedry as head of the Volksoper. It 
is not believed, however, that Reiner will we 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Cornelius, junior, is an elderly gentleman of great dignity, 
but after he had spoken about an hour on the life and 
works of his father, the audience gave manifest signs that 
it preferred to hear father himself. Kleiber, of course, 
restored the original version of the opera, rediscovered quite 
recently, and Delia Reinhardt, Carl Braun, Margarete Ober 
and associates gave an checks enjoyable rendition. A 
newcomer, Paul Stieber-Walter, who sang the part of 
Nureddin, has an unusually beautiful tenor, and might 
achieve splendid effects if he could exploit it to the full. 
MAHLER’s TENTH 

The principal recent symphonic event has been the first 
performance here of Mahler’s much-discussed Tenth. It 
has not been regularly printed, the score and parts being 
loaned privately by Mahler's widow; though the manuscript 
score of the torso, revealing Mahler’ s half-crazed tormented 
mind, has been brought out in fac-simile by a Vienna pub 
lisher. Hence it is not clear to the listener how much is 
genuine Mahler and how much is due to Ernst Krenek, 
Mahler’s young son-in-law, who edited the score and pre 
pared it for performance. Considering that Mahler weu!d 
no doubt have revised and extended the work, had he lived, 
the wisdom of its performance is doubtful. 

The first movement is a rather short intermezzo—one of 
those short, demoniacal scherzi which Mahler liked to write 
This expressive little piece is easily understood, Less so 
the following adagio, which is probably the longest dew 
movement in the entire symphonic literature. It lasts a half 
hour, and, despite its monotony, contains some of the most 
striking ideas in all modern music. A crashing climax in 
A flat minor might have been inspired by Dante's Purga 
torio. Very impressive, too, is the gradual descent from 
this climax—the long weird and deeply touching diminuendo 
at the close, with its strange, high tones of piccolo and 
violin, sounding as though they issued from another world, 
beyond the stars. 

Klemperer, himself a pupil of Mahler, gave a truly mag 
nificent reading and produced a wholly exceptional effect 
Before it he gave us Schubert’s rarely heard Tragic Sym 
phony, in C minor. Mozart's Coronation concerto, delight- 
fully played by Artur Schnabel, was a rare treat. 

Leo Birecu Leaps THE—POLICcE 

It was a strange sight to see Leo Blech, neted operatic 
conductor, conducting the orchestra of the “Schupo,” which 
is post-war slang for the Berlin police force. These men 
probably ex-members of former military bands—-played 
Beethoven, Weber, Liszt and Wagner surprisingly well, 
while Zinaide Jurjewskaya and Wilhelm Guttmann con- 
tributed vocal solos. 

AMERICAN SINGERS 

Bruce Benjamin and Elisabeth Rothwell are two Ameri- 
can singers who have given recent recitals. The former 
repeated his first success, singing arias by Handel, and songs 
by Schubert, Strauss and Wolff; the latter exhibited a voice 
capable of expressing a variety of moods, 

Huco Leicurenrritr. 





Gigli and Brard at White House Musicale 


President and Mrs. Ca were hosts at dinner January 
15 at the White House, to the diplomatic corps. The guests 
included all the Ambassadors and Ministers from the nations 
of the world; also Secretary of State and Mrs. Hughes 
and Senator and Mrs. William E. Borah. The dinner was 
served in the State dining room, where pink roses and 
gloriosum fern were used as a center piece for the table. 

A musicale was given in the east room following the din- 
ner, the artists being Mme. Magdeleine Brard, pianist, and 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor, with Vito Carnevali accompanying 
at the piano. Mr. Gigli sang arias from Martha, Rigoletto, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Le Roy d’Ys, and a song, Come, Come 
Love With Me, by Varnevali, while Miss Brard played 
works by Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Faure. 

Mr. Gigh and Miss Brard were both received by President 
and Mrs, Coolidge and Mr. Gigli’s request for a signed 
photograph of the former was graciously acceded to 


Miller’s Harp Transcriptions Published 

Five transcriptions for harp by Marie Miller have re 
cently been published by the Composers’ Music Corporation 
Solfeggietto, by Karl Phillipp Emanuel Bach and arranged 
by Miss Miller, is proving a popular number and is being 
used on many programs. In making these transcriptions 
Miss Miller has been careful to choose works which are 
not only excellent studies for acquiring a clear and even 
technic, but also are effective concert pieces. 


Gundlach’s The Lake Popular 
The Lake, by Paul Gundlach, is coming into popularity 
with concert singers, who are constantly placing it on their 
programs. The latest artist to program this very effective 
and lovely little song is Astrid Fielde, who will sing it at 
her Aeolian Hall recital on January 29. 
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COURIER 


Gives Same Program She Conducted Abroad, 
Acquitting Herself Highly 


“It was a remarkable exhibition of musical versa- 
tility, and was recognized as such by the large and 
exceedingly cordial audience which had come to 
witness the unusual spectacle of a woman conducting 
Leginska accomplished with credit her 
double task of playing and directing the Bach concerto. 


an orchestra. 


She was recalled many times.” 


Tribune, Jan 


10, 1925. 


New York Herald 


“This astonishing young woman artist, appeared in 
the triple role of conductor, composer and pianist. She 
is the first woman to conduct an orchestra and it must 
he said her magnetism and artistic fire shook the 
dust off conventional tempos and made the polite 
overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ wake up in aston- 
ishment. Leginska also woke up her big audience, 
for, after this, the opening number, they applauded 
and shouted ‘bravo’ vociferously. They (the orches- 
tra) never played the opening of the ‘Oberon’ over- 
ture with such dainty pianissimo, in their born 
days—nor with such 
nuances, either. The Beethoven Seventh Symphony 
followed, and here, again, accepted traditions were not 


shattered so much as they were startled. 


interesting and artistic 


As a con 


ductor she is interesting besides being absolutely unique. 
She has true poetry, lots of magnetism, and made 
a real impression on the audience which cheered 


her to the echo. 


Her playing of the Bach piano con- 


certo in F minor and conducting her orchestra accom- 


paniment was more than a stunt. 


very satisfacte 


rily done. 


It was artistically and 
She is a good conductor.” 


Theodore Stearns, New York Morning Telegraph, 


Jan. 10, 1925. 


“She gave every evidence of enjoying herself and 
the audience did, too. 


conventional amount of applause. 


There was many times the 
Leginska con- 


ducted with admirable verve and spirit. She swings, 
if we may say it, a graceful baton, a smoothly flowing 
baton. She received what is familiarly known as 
an ovation at the end of her performance.”—New 
York Evening Post, Jan. 10, 1925. 
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ETHEL LEGINSIA,] szooicer, uous srien 


PIANIST, LEADS 
ORCHESTRA 


Woman Conductor Exchanges 
Piano for Baton at Carnegie 
Hall—Makes Favorable Im- 
pression In Unusual Role 





By LEONARD LIEBLING. 
ICTURDSQUE variety came 
into the current procession 

of orchestral guest conductors, 
when at Car- 
negie Hall last 
night, Ethel Le- 
ginska stepped 
out of her usual 
role as a pian- 
ist, and led the 
New York Sym- 
phony Orches- 
tra in an entire 
concert, 

While New 
York is not a 
stranger to the 
spectacle of a 
woman  wield- 
Kemari Liebling. ing the batén 
(Emma Steiner led symphonic 
music here many years ago) the 
experience is an unfamiliar one 
generally tm these parts. it 
occasioned curiosity, scepticism, 
and even some hardly suppressed 
merriment on the part of certain 
sooffng and unoavalierly males. 
They were glared at becomingly 
by scores of confident women, 
when a slight young lady, attired 
in a natty, jacketed velvet suit, 
mounted the conductor's platform 
and rapped for attention. 

Miss Leginska has done fre 
quent unconventional things in 
her career as a pianist, but she 
never has offended against art. 
Her musicianship stood her in 
good stead again ag a conductor, 
and in Weber's “Oberon” over 


Leonard Liebling, New York American, Jan. 10, 1925 


KNABE PIANO 





ture and Beethoven's seventh | 


sense of rhythm and an effective 
manner of making her wishes 
known to the orchestral players, 
Her baton described no circles, 
arcs, or peripheries, but moved 
steadily up and down in unison 
with her left forearm. Vigor of 
movement there was, and, too, au 
occasional crouch of the body in 
soft passages, and once in awhile 
& standing on tiptoes and a 
tossing of the head that made 
~ bobbed locke fly. 

ollowing the symphony, Miss 
Leginska seated herself at the 
Piano and 
played Bach's 
EF minor con- 
oerto, com- 
manding her 
orchestra by 
intermittent 
leading with 
the Jeft hand. 
Bhe delivered 
her solo part 
with crisp 
touch, rippling 
technic, and 
admirable mu- 
sical interpre pug regina 
tation. 

Two short orchestral pieces, 
based on Tagore poems, intro- 
duced Miss Leginska in her third 
metamorphosis, that of a com- 
poser. The works are well scored 
in the modern idiom, but show 
not much thematic invention or 
power of musical charactcriza- 
tion, 

Wagner’s “Meistersinger” pre- 
lude ended the programme, and 
Miss Leginska’s brave ordeal 

She was warmly received by 
the audience, the women leading 
the applause, and a large wreath, 
with the American and British 
flags intertwined, made its way 
to the stage. Miss Leginska, by 
the way, is not Russian, but 
English, her right name being 


Leggins. 

She motioned the orchestra to 
rise to share in the applause, but 
most gallantly the men refused, 
{ndicating their desire to have 
the credit go entirely to the con- 
ductor. 


An enthusiastic lady usher con- “ 
fided to me that Miss Leginska 
was “terribly nervous, but not 
nearly as scared as some of the 
men that have led orchestras 
here.” 
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“In several respects, Leginska’s debut as an orches- 
tral conductor was a distinct success. So far as the 
audience was concerned, it was a triumph, Symphony 
audiences always applaud more or less, but this one 
obviously had its heart in the work. She was greeted 
after the Beethoven Seventh with a storm of ap- 
plause and bravos such as Carnegie Hall’s inhibited 
purlieus seldom hear. The gifts she indubitably did 
bring to last night’s performance were a technique of 
conducting which was vivid and picturesque and a 
store of nervous energy that kept her tempi ani- 
mated. Her readings had feeling and dramatic 
interest. Her best was the Weber overture, a really 
eloquent and beautifully modeled reading.”—Deems 
Taylor, New York World, Jan. 10, 1925, 
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“She provided a piquantly interesting contribu- 
tion to the Winter’s music.”—New York Evening 
Journal, Jan. 10, 1925. 





Leginska Wields Baton —- Composer and 
Pianist Conducts Symphony Orchestra 
With Spirit 

“Ethel Leginska appeared in Carnegie Hall as com- 
poser, conductor and pianist. The intermission gave 
everyone time to discuss the new successor of Stransky, 
sodanzky, Stravinsky, Damrosch, Van Hoogstraten, 





Mengelberg, Golschman and Henry Hadley. ‘There 
Evaline v Maye was much talk. Leginska was a charming figure while 
bod conducting. She had a very clean and incisive beat 

i. and indicated the entrances with accuracy. ‘The 


scherzo and the finale of the Symphony showed fine 
speed and endurance.”—New York Sun, Jan. 10, 1925. 




















inska, pianist-composer- | voted platforin, dressed in a simple 
ress, o a demonstration dark gown, with white collar, Miss}: 
her multiple t@&ents last evenins | Leginska employed aggressive ges- 
conducting the New York Sy™- | tyres, her bobbed head entering the 
ony Orchestra through a prosra™ { fray when the going was strenuous. 


“The place was well filled, and the gathering radi- 
ated encouragement. Even the players indicated by 
their refusal to stand up that they regarded the 
night as unquestionably Leginska’s. In some ways 

















at called for a pretty general! The most satisfying piece of work she ranks higher as a leader of orchestras than Igor 
of , music. Weber's. ; was the playing of the Bach concerto, ! Stravinsky. She has a surer, more decisive beat, and 





’* overture, Beethoven’s Sev- + qith Miss Leginska at the piano, con- 
th Symphony, a Bach piano con- | qucting with a loose arm where pos- 
rto, ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’” overture | sipje and, when it was occupied, with 
a two poems for orchestra by Mis§| he: jead. There were shouts of | 
pginska was the task the isdy a8-) “Gravo!’’ for the lady and a floral 
ened herself. Miss Leginska thd¢} wreath, topped with the American 
comes, in football parlance, a triple | and British flags. The orchestra as- 
reat musician. While the various | sumed a coy attitude, refusing to rise 
mpositions are time-worn stones—|on any occasion when requested, 


cept the Leginska poems—for the | leaving all the glory to the conéuotor. 
hestra, still, the aspirant did a/1T: was a novel performance , 
| 


that is no inconsiderable advantage.” —New York Tele- 
gram and Evening Mail, Jan. 10, 1925, 
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ry good job. She knew the music, | femina fact!, as the poe ri 
hd ghe got her own effects from the 
nd. Standing on the doubly ele- 













1925) Frank Warren, New York Evening World, Jan. 10, 1925. 
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METROPOLITAN 
IN THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


of Tristan and Isolde—Gustafson, Laubenthal end Jeritza in 


Tibbett and Gigli Again Win Success in Falstaff—Gigli and Jeritza in 


Fedora—Boheme Presented in Brooklyn 





Florence Easton Scores in First Performance This Season 
Tannhauser— Scotti, 
Barper or Sevitie, JANUARY 12 

Rossini’s Barber was selected on Monday evening for 
the reappearance this season of Amelita Galli-Curci with 
the company. The diva, fresh from her triumphs abroad, 

given a rousing welcome by the capacity audience which 

listened enraptured to the beautiful singing of the famous 
jloratura and was charmed with her sprightly acting and 
vivacious manner A memorable Rosina is Galli-Curci! 

Ralph Errolle was a fine Count, both in appearance and 
ict In good form, Errolle sang his music in a manner 
much to his credit, also acting well. Ruffo was capital as 
biga a popular role of the distinguished baritone, and 
Adamo Didur provided many laughs through his amusing 
mpersonation of Don Basilio. Papi conducted 

LA Boneme, January 13 

Puccini's charming La Boheme was the Metropolitan offer- 

‘to the Brooklyn subscribers on Tuesday evening, January 
| Che ever youthful music and the intimacy of the story 
erve as a delightful atmosphere for the presentation of 
the opera. The audience may not have believed in all the 
hings that took place, but it was happy in the participation. 

Frances Alda was Mimi. Her work in this role is so well 
known that Mimi and Alda seem to be the same Fleta, 
as Ro was new to Brooklyn, although not to the 
Metro Here is a voice of exquisite beauty, and 
incerity in acting which is equally convincing. Picco was 
Schaunard, and Danise was Marcello. Leon Rothier was 

line, and the quartet of happy Bohemians sang and acted 
is though they really enjoyed everything they did. Yvonne 
D’Arle was as good a Musetta as the company has had in 
many moons, The chorus and the orchestra lilted their way 
through the evening of comedy and tragedy, both equally 
vell dor Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Fepora, JANUARY 14 

Interest in the performance of Fedora at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of January 14 centered mainly in the first 
appearance of Gigli as the hero, Count Loris. This is a role 


GEO. S. MADDEN 


SPECIALIZING 
Correct Tone Placing —Costal Breathing 


only natural and healthy way to breathe 
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in which the eminent tenor not only displayed the beautiful 
lyric qualities of his voice but also his dramatic art, He was 
enthusiastically received for his efforts by an audience 
which completely filled the opera house. Jeritza was heard 
as the Princess Fedora, one of her fine portrayals, and again 
charmed with her rich, warm voice, handled with skill. 
Antonio Scotti (De Siriex), Nannette Guilford (Countess 
Olga) and Merle Alcock (a Little Savoyard) also came in 
for their share of commendation. Papi conducted. 
TRISTAN AND IsoLpe, JANUARY 15. 

The first Tristan and Isolde performance of the season 
was given at the Metropolitan on Thursday evening last. 
Many had looked forward to the American debut of Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen as Isolde, but earlier in the week this new 
Swedish soprano unfortunately sustained an injury during 
a rehearsal of Gétterdammerung, the Nibelung horse uncon- 
siderately stepping on her foot. The title role was turned 
over to Florence Easton, that versatile and thoroughly de- 
pendable artist. Once again she sang the beautiful music 
of Isolde with distinction and brilliance. She portrayed 
the part with admirable poise and restraint, yet with imagi- 
nation and emotional fervor. Her beauty of voice, vocal 
finesse and distinct enunciation were a joy and gained for her 
a distinct success. Curt Taucher put honest efforts into 
the interpretation of the role of Tristan and sang with 
sincerity, in Wagnerian style. To Marion Telva also fell 
the lot of substituting, this time for the indisposed Karin 
Branzell in the role of Brangaene. Her acting was well 
considered and conveyed the impression of concern and 
sense of tragedy, while vocally her work was indeed pleasing. 
Many of her passages had rich and warm tonal coloring. 
King Mark was in the capable hands of Paul Bender, who 
sang impressively, and Friedrich Schorr put a sympathetic 
tenderness into the lines of Kurvenal. George Meader as 


the Shepherd, Arnold Gabor as Melot, Louis d’Angelo as 
The Steersman and Max Bloch as a sailor’s voice, were 
effective in their respective parts. It may be said for the 


settings that the second act was by far the best of the three. 
3odanzky conducted convincingly, drawing much beauty 
from the melodic and harmonic treasure of the score, and 
giving a reading filled with intense fervor. The audience 
responded warmly and recalled the principals frequently. 
TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 16 

A beautiful* performance of Tannhauser was given on 
Friday night, all the cast being in good vocal condition and 
each contributing to the general excellence of the work. 
W illiam Gustafson sang Landgraf in sonorous tones, a 
contrast to the high and brilliant tenor of Laubenthal as 
Tannhauser. The latter also did some effective acting, par- 
ticularly in the second act. Friedrich Schorr was the Wolf- 
ram and seldom has the Evening Star aria in the final act 











ELEANOR SPENCER, 


the American pianist, wins a triumphant success at PARIS, 
in a symphony concert conducted by Georg Schneevoigt, and acclaimed by the press and 
public as one of the most important musical events of the season. The program: 


Avusistration pe Concerts A. DANDELOT & FILS (fondée en 1898), 83, Rue d Amsterdam 
par entente avec Mme 1. 
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been heard so superbly sung as by this valuable baritone of 
the company. The audience sat enraptured, drinking in the 
beauty and richness of Mr. Schorr’s voice. Maria Jeritza’s 
Elisabeth is a lovely one histrionically, and she sang her 
music with a purity of tone and sweett ess that offered new 
appeal. Frances Peralta did some very commendabie work 
as Venus. She is in fine voice this year, her voice having 
taken on a new freshness and clarity. The four Pages 
were Mary Bonetti, Joan Ruth, Louise Hunter and Char- 
lotte Ryan. 
FALSTAFF, JANUARY 17 (MATINEE). 

Verdi’s entertaining and tuneful opera was repeated on 
Saturday afternoon, January 17, before a capacity audience 
which singled out Antonio Scotti and Lawrence Tibbett 
(as Ford) for the largest share of favor. Mr. Scotti’s 
Falstaff is a masterpiece and it must be counted one of the 
singer’s best roles. Lawrence Tibbett again did some beau- 
tiful singing and effective acting in the second act. His is 
a fresh and lovely voice and he uses it well. Gigli’s aria in 
the final act (about the only chance the role of Fenton 
afforded the tenor) brought forth a storm of applause, and 
Bori, Alda, Telva and Howard, in their respective roles of 
Mistress Ford, Anne, Dame Quickly and Mistress Page, 
were admirable voc ally, and also in their vivacious acting. 
Paltrinieri and Didur, as the followers of Falstaff, were 
very funny. Serafin gave the score a fine reading. All in 
all the performance was a memorable one. 


Happy Hours at the Pleiades Club 

The Pleiades Club, an organization whose meetings are 
in the form of dinners, at which prominent musical artists 
and other professionals are invited to perform and speak, 
had one of its interesting evenings last Sunday at the Hotel 
3revoort. The well-known composer, Frank H. Grey, was 
the toastmaster of the evening, and among those who took 
part in the richly varied program were Yvonne d’Arle, 
Edythe Baker, Olga Steck, Julia Glass, Gene Buck (presi- 
dent of the Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
who made an interesting address on the subject of Radio), 
Max Ree, Royal Dixon, Harvey Hindemeyer, Earle Tucker- 
man, John Quine, Fred Brindley, Mrs. Henry Moeller, 
Suzanne Keener, who did some French songs delightfully in 
costume, and Leonard Liebling, who gave a talk called 
Confessions of a Critic. The entertainment lasted until mid- 
night and the several hundred guests remained until the 
very end of the program. 


Purdon Robinson Pupils i in Recital 


Four of Purdon Robinson's artist- pus gave a recital 
in Wurlitzer Auditorium’January 15. Gladys Schermerhorn 
Jones possesses a genuine contralto voice and sang with 
finish and distinction. R. Duane Humphreys, basso-cantante, 
offered a group of French songs with admirable style and 
diction. Helen Gleason has a remarkable soprano, of a 
dramatic quality, and sang Un bel di, from — Butter- 
fly, in a most artistic manner, Garner Weed, a young bari- 
tone with a voice of unusual quality and range, gave Avant 
de Quitter, from Faust, displaying a free tone production 
and ringing high tones. 

All of the singers are to be congratulated upon their diction, 
which always distinguishes the work of Purdon Robinson’s 
pupils. Florence Adams accompanied the singers with her 
usual skill and facility. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Notes 


The Washington Heights Musical Club held a concert for 
the junior branch at Wanamaker’s Auditorium on the after- 
rons of January 10. A fine program was given by Lilian 

Carpenter, organist; Regina Kahl, soprano; Ruth Kemper, 
violinist, and Evalyn Crawford, accompanist. 

Ethel Grow gave a program of songs for the junior 
branch on the afternoon of January 17 at the clubrooms, 
200 West 57th Street. On both occasions there were large 
audiences and the amount of good that was done toward the 
progress of music through such excellent educational fea- 
tures is incalculable. Miss Cathcart, founder and _presi- 
dent of the club, deserves the highest commendation for the 
fine work she is doing. 


May Peterson Sings at Beaver Dam 
Wisconsin, January 3—May Peterson, noted 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, delighted a 
large audience at her concert here. Her program was a 
pleasingly varied one and her unusually beautiful voice and 
skill of interpretation, besides charm of personality, carried 
her audience along with her, so that even a number of en- 
cores did not lengthen the program enough to satisfy her 
hearers. The Daily C citizen reviewer voiced the opinion of 
all when he stated: “AIl were elated with what they heard, 
and it seemed but a few minutes.from the start of her 
program until she finished,” f 


Franchetti Seares 


Aldo Franchetti, San Carlo Opera Company conductor, is 
meeting with favor wherever he appears on tour. In con- 
ducting a performance of Rigoletto in New Orleans the 
work of the young Italian was commented upon by the New 
Orleans States which said: “Perfect orchestration ‘came 
from the organization over which Franchetti wielded | the 
baton. He brought out all the fine effects of the score.’ 


Beaver Dam, 


Laura Evans Williams Sings Here 


On January 15, Captain Jerome Hart and Pauline Arnoux 
MacArthur gave a musicale and tea, the guest of honor 


being Laura Evans Williams, the Welsh soprano, who 
charmed in several selections. January 17, Mrs. Williams 
sang at a musicale at Thuel Burnham's, and Mrs. Mac- 


Arthur played with Lucien Schmidt. 


Gustafson to Sing The Creation 


William Gustafson, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged to sing the bass part in The 
Creation, to be given in Holyoke, Mass., May 25, with 
W. P. Bigelow as conductor. 








Sciarretti in Second Recital 


Alberto Sciarretti, who made his debut earlier in the 
season, will give a second recital at Aeolian Hall on Feb- 
ruary 5, at which he will play the Beethoven Appassionata 
Sonata as his principal offering. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
recognized by singer and audience; three recalls rewarded 
her. Two songs of delicate spirit were Recueillement (De- 
bussy and Les papillons (d’Ambrosio) ; of quite another col- 
or was Lenormand’s Quelle Souffrance ! (with two high G 
sharps) sung with much temperament. The strangely play- 
ful Les Cigales (Chabrier) closed this group and was fol- 
lowed by recalls. The deep expression in Ah, Twine No 
Blossoms (Gliere), the unusual originality of The Song of 
Songs (Saminsky), and the amazing high A in Wond’rous 
Nights (Rachmaninoff), all this was most telling. Songs 
by the American composers La Forge, Strickland, Spier and 
Densmore closed the program, the Fisherman Song being 
repeated. Flowers were fairly showered upon the singer. 
Charles A. Baker was the efficient accompanist. 


JANUARY 15 
New York Philharmonic: Olga Samaroff, Soloist 


There was much interest on Thursday evening at Car- 
negie Hall, to hear how Wilhelm Furtwangler—who had 
given so fine an account of himself in Brahms and Bee- 
thoven—would conduct something very different, the fifth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky. And when he had _ finished 
conducting the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky there was 
as much applause and as many recalls as either Brahms or 
Beethoven and earned for him—a real ovation, in fact, to 
use for once with full right this oft misused word. Furt- 
wangler, following the best school of traditional German 
conductors, has rather a penchant for broad tempi. The 
first movement was a little slower than one is occustomed 
to, the waltz, too, rather deliberate, but he did not draw out 
the linked sweetness of the andante into an adagio in the 
second movement—a great relief; and the finale he took with 
a dash and vigor seldom given to it and which swept the 
audience off its feet. It was a thoroughly satisfying per- 
formance. So was that of the Handel concerto grosso with 
which the evening began and so was the delicate sympathetic 
accompaniment to the Schumann concerto in which Mme. 
Olga Samaroff played the solo piano. Hers was a fine 
performance of this loveliest of all piano concertos, There 
was romantic warmth in the first movement, grace and 
delicacy in the second, and the requisite brilliance and vivacity 
in the third. She was recalled again and again and no 
wonder, for it was indeed an unalloyed pleasure to hear 
two such musicians as Furtwangler and Samaroff play to- 
gether for the glorification of such a composer as Schumann. 








Lawrence Schauffler 

Lawrence Schauffler, a young and talented American 
pianist who only recently returned from successful appear- 
ances in Germany, made his debut at Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon in a program so arranged as to show the 
extent of his talent. This gifted young artist made one of 
the best impressions of the newcomers this season. 

Mr. Schauffler has admirable technic and a fleetness of 
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fingering is a feature of his playing. His tone is good 
and a fine sense of rhythm adds to the pleasure his playing 
gives. He is intelligent and his interpretations reflect deep 
thought and a directness of purpose. 

His program included: rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, Inter 
mezza, op. 119, No. 3, rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4, by Brahms; 
Sonata, op. 78, Beethoven ; Scherzo, op. 39, Mazurka, op. 59, 
No. 2, Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, and Polonaise, op. 53, by 
Chopin ; etude, op. 2, No. 1, Scriabin; Sposalizio, Liszt and 
Poissons d'Or and p onto by Debussy. 


Igor Stravinsky 


At the residence of Mrs. Vincent Astor, for the benefit of 
the Mental Hygiene Committee of the New York State 
Charities Association, Stravinsky was assisted by Greta 
Torpadie, Scipione Guidi and Simeon Bellison in a program 
of his own works on the atternoon of January 15. ‘There 
were three groups, the first, songs from his early and lovely 
Debussyan style, the rest from his later developments, if 
developments they are. There was a very large and fashion- 
able audience which received the composer with much en- 
thusiasm and looked puzzled, as well it might be, by the 
things he had to offer. Whether one likes the later 'Stravin- 
sky or does not like the later Stravinsky, one must be forced 
to acknowledge that the early works—notably the opera, Le 
Rossignol—prove beyond question his creative ability, and 
that everything he does gives incontrovertible evidence of 
his high learning, the perfection of his technic. One is 
tempted on this occasion to attempt cheap witticisms upon 
the relation of this futuristic music and the Mental Hygiene 
which it was played to benefit. But the benefit was real 
enough, netting over $3, 500. 


JA NUZ A R Y 16 
Adalbert Ostendorff 


Adalbert Ostendorff, pupil and assistant of Alberto Jonas, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of January 
16 which did both his teacher and himself ample credit. 
He played a heavy program which included a Bach-Busoni 
Toccata, a Beethoven Sonata and the Wagner-Liszt Tann- 
hauser Overture as well as a number of smaller pieces 
not exactly small either, for one would hardly so charac- 
terize the Chopin Ballad in F minor or the Brahms Inter- 
mezzi. Mr, Ostendorff possesses a very large technic and a 
lot of force in spite of his somewhat frail appearance, 
evidently deceptive. He also possesses a clear head which 
does not lose its poise even among the intricacies of the 
most complex passages. The music never ran away with 
him, which is saying much with regard to a debut recital, 
and he maintained his sense of proportion and of musicianly 
interpretation at all times, not once getting lost among the 
thundering fortissimos or the many-voiced dugue passages 
which the program offered as pittalls for the unwary or 
unprepared. Mr. Ostendorff is not only a player of great 
promise but of great actual attainment as well. He has a 
good tone, fine feeling for delicate shades of phrasing 
and nuance, and exceptional technical equipment. There was 
a good sized audience which was genuinely moved to hearty 
applause and demanded encores. 





Emilio de Gogorza 


Before a good sized audience Emilio de Gogorza gave a 
song recital for the benefit of the New York Auxiliary of 
the American McAll Association in Town Hall on Friday 
afternoon, The program comprised numbers arranged by 
J. Martinez Villar and R. Laparra, as well as songs by 
Gluck, Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, John 
Alden Carpenter, Cyril Scott, Charles Griffes, Debussy, De 
Falla and Alvarez. He was in good voice, and his refined 
style of singing brought forth sincere applause. In addition 
to the printed program, he was obliged to give several en- 
cores. 

Helen Winslow ably accompanied the recitalist. 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The twentieth anniversary concert of the Institute of 
Musical Art (Frank Damrosch, director) was held on 
January 16 in the concert hall of the Institute, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue. An interesting program was rendered by the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, the Madrigal Choir of the 
Institute, as well as by students of the string instrument 
departments. 

The program opened with a well-balanced - rformance of 
Haydn’s Quartet in D major, op. 76, No. 5, played by the 
Marianne Kneisel Quartet. This organization consists of 
Helen Jeffrey and Marianne Kneisel, violins; Lila Kalman, 
viola, and Marie Roemaet, cello. The two violinists alter- 
nated in playing the first violin parts. Miss Kneisel appearing 
in the first and second movements, while Miss Jeffrey filled 
the first violin stand in the menuetto and finale. The Madri- 
gal Choir, under direction of Margarete Dessoff, sang with 
much charm and finish, four sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century madrigals. The excellent work done by this choir 
has been commented upon many times in these columns. 
Suffice it to say in addition, however, that these madrigals 
again won the hearty approval of the student body and 
other musical guests. j 

Another outstanding feature of this concert was the 
masterly presentation of Mendelssohn's string quintet in 
B flat major, op. 87, which was played by twelve students 
of the Institute and conducted by Frank Kneisel, who em 
ployed four first violins, four second violins, two violas and 
two cellos. The playing of this composition by the twelve 
young artists was surprisingly good, and reflected much 
credit upon Dr. Damrosch and Mr. Kneisel. 


Roland Hayes 


Roland Hayes gave his third and final concert of the 
season at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening. The hall was 
completely sold out, including the stage and standing room, 
which indicates the firm hold this noted Negro tenor has 
with the public. There was a typical Hayes program, be- 
ginning with classic airs by Handel, Stradella and Gluck; 
a German group by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms : 
French numbers by Debussy and Ravel; a song by an 
American composer, Griffes, and his usual concluding group 
of Negro spirituals, arranged by Boatner, H. T. Burleigh 
and J. R. Johnson. Mr, Hayes shows a consistent de -velop- 
ment in his art and his purity of tone, sincerity of fecling 
and expressive ability, his polish and refinement of style 
and excellent diction were again in evidence. There was 
some fine legato phrasing and always an understanding of 
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the composer's meaning. He showed a 
tion of the various songs and imbued them with tenderness, 
humor, as the mood de 
manded, His audience pontaneously and de 
inanded encores which considerably lengthened the program 
William Lawrence again provided excellent accompani- 
ments 
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It was a felicitous choice that the Tuesday Musical 
Club made when they presented Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, in recital at the Brandeis Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Guiomar Novaes, much heralded, had aroused high 
anticipations and every one expected a treat, but it 
was more than a treat that the audience experienced 
when the young and marvelous artist swept everybody 
off their feet and transported them as on a magic car- 
pet, in a world of transcendental beauty from begin- 
ning to end. 

Madame Novaes’ art is so complete, so replete with 
original ideas, so prismatic and luminous, that it 
leaves one speechiess. With a phenomenal technique, 
she simply flirts with difficulties and plays with them 
in an incisive, electrifying style. 

Opening a program built on eclectic lines with the 

romantic sonata, Op. 58, by Chopin, she gave it a 
dignified character in the allegro, followed immedi- 
ately by the scherzo, in which an incredible delicacy 
and clarity of contour was a delight. Without inter- 
ruption of the musical concept came the largo, inter- 
preted with a caressing, translucent singing tone of 
exquisite quality, The presto rounded off a remark- 
ably impressive reading of that work. 
_ The next group consisted of Tambourin, a charm- 
ingly naive composition by Rameau, followed by the 
more sophisticated arrangement of the same by 
Godowsky. Variations et Fugue by Paderewski, 
Chopin Chant Polonais, a poem of loveliness, two 
etudes played by a stupendous tempo, but with clar- 
ity, concluded part one. 

The second half of the program was devoted to 
decidedly modern compositions, all given with scin- 
tillating intelligence. To mention any is difficult, so 
beautiful and so varied they were, but the humorous 
Polichinelle by Villa-Lobos and the “Mule Drivers” 
by Severac could not be forgotten. Theme with varia- 
tions by Gluck, arranged by Saint-Saéns, Guitarre by 
Moszkowski and Liszt Rhapsodie, No. 10, were the 
encores graciously added. 

_ Guiomar Novaes came, saw and conquered, and the 
Tuesday Musical Club is to be highly congratulated. 
The audience was large and most decidedly enthu- 
siastic, 

August M. Borglum in the Omaha W orld-Herald, 
January 5th. 
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was undoubtedly the piece de resistance of the program, 
a musical representation of a Bible story in sonata form by 
Johann Kuhnau, the Combat Between David and Goliath. 
it was an entertaining bit of musical literature, introducing 
in its eight parts the entire history of the tragedy of the 
Philistines. Mme. Landowska gave it a vivid portrayal, 
leaving her auditors at no time in doubt as to what she 
desired to express. Another of these storied harpsichord 
selections was Bach’s Capriccio on the Departure of His 
Beloved Brother, humorous and picturesque, each feature an 
outstanding one in the capable hands of the capable artist. 
(Three delightful numbers by Rameau concluded the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

At the piano, Mme, Landowska met with the same undi 
vided approval as her older instrument incited. She dis- 
played full appreciation, beautiful tone and at all times an 
artistry of interpretation that was captivating. It was a 
splendid thought that made her repeat the last portion of 
Mozart’s Andante Grazioso con Variazioni—Menuetto and 
Rondo alla Turca on the harpsichord, 

Mme. Landowska was recalled again and again and her 
numerous encores were graciously rendered, not only at the 
conclusion of the program but in between her six groups of 
numbers 


Hotel Roosevelt Musicale 


A series of recitals at the Hotel Rooseve It, for the benefit 
of the Bryn Mawr music department and the City Music 
League, was inaugurated on Friday afternoon, with a pro- 
gram by La Duchesse de Richelieu, soprano; Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, and Le Ténor Masqué. The latter provided 
the unique feature of the recital, for the singer withheld 
his name and wore a mask over the upper part of his face. 
rhe only information divulged was that he had had operatic 
experience abroad and had sung before many crowned 
heads of Europe. If the object, as stated in the program, 
was to test the reaction of an audience uninfluenced by the 
name, would it not have been better to omit 
even this much concerning him? His selections were th 
Arioso di Canio from Pagliacci and E Lucevan le Stelle 
from Tosca, both sung in costume; a French song by Dal 
croze, and a Neapolitan song by Ciocianni. The young 
singer revealed a voice of warm, agreeable quality, a knowl 
and sincerity of expression. His diction in 
Italian was excellent. 


glamor of a 


edge of style 
both French and 

La Duchesse de Richelieu, who made her debut last year 
at Peace House, was heard first in a group of songs by 
Haydn, Weckerlin, Moore and Dvorak, and later in a group 
of French and English songs by Hahn, Aubert, Debussy, 
Burleigh and Brown. A clear and pleasing soprano voice, 
good diction and an ability to project the mood of her songs 
make her singing very enjoyable. Mr. Macmillen opened 
the program with Saint-Saens’ Introduction, Rondo and 
Capriccioso, and later played a group by Faure, Zarziskie, 
Ethel Barnes and Randegger. Again Mr. Macmillen dis 
played his finish of style, a capable and facile technic and 
a tone of rich beauty. His playing is always that of the 
thorough and finished artist. Artistic accompaniments were 
provided by Richard Hageman for Mr. Macmillen and Le 
Ténor Masqué, and by James Caskey for La Duchesse de 
Richelieu. 
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Philharmonic: 
Soloist 


On Saturday evening the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave an additional performance as an event in its artists’ 
series for the benefit of the Association of Music School 
Settlements in this city. Elly Ney, one of the three pianists 
scheduled, was prevented from appearing on account of 
illness, and Arthur Shattuck stepped aside in favor of 
Ernest Hutcheson who, as the single soloist, gave a delight- 
ful performance with the orchestra of MacDowell’s second 
concerto in D minor. Mr. Hutcheson was greeted with a 
storm of applause and even more loudly acclaimed at the 
conclusion of his presentation. 

The orchestra, under the efficient leadership of Conduc- 
tor Henry Hadley, was heard to advantage in Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival overture, Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
which was given a stirring reading, and the Entrance of 
the Gods into Valhalla from Goetterdammerung. One of 
the interesting features of this portion of the program was 
Mr. Hadley’s own composition, The Ocean, depicting the 
sea in all its beauties and moods, and which was given an 
artistic reading by this able organization of musicians. 


New York Ernest Hutcheson, 


Deyo, Enesco and Kindler 

On Saturday afternoon a fine trio-sonata recital was 
given at Aeolian Hall by Ruth Deyo, pianist; Georges 
Enesco, violinist, and Hans Kindler, cellist. The sonata 
a Trois, B minor, by Loeillet, was played with clarity, 
smoothness and finish by the three artists, who performed 
with unity of expression and purpose. The Ravel trio, 
which concluded the program, was rendered with excellent 
spirit and a fine sense of appreciation. This work is of the 
modern French school and is written in an ingenious and 
pleasing style. It is interesting throughout and rich in 
beauty. It had a splendid performance, with admirable 
blending of tone and feeling for mood. The other number 
on the program was the Cesar Franck sonata in A major, 
excellently and sympathetically interpreted by Miss Deyo 
and Mr. Enesco. This beautiful sonata was rendered. with 
fine feeling, sincerity and thorough artistry. An unusually 
large audience for Saturday afternoon gave evidence of its 
thorough enjoyment and appreciation of the artists’ offer- 
ings. 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Carnegie Hall was filled with an enthusiastic throng of 
admiring listeners when Moriz Rosenthal gave his Saturday 
afternoon recital. 

It is one of the most difficult things in the world to have 
to write a review of a Rosenthal recital. 

That magical artist seems always to be at the top of his 
form and any person who might be waiting for him to give 
a performance less than perfect, seems to be doomed to a 
very long wait indeed. Rosenthal’s technical equipment is 
as complete and brilliantly satisfying as ever, while his 
intellectuality and deep musicianship are in evidence in 
every measure of his performance. He seems to do nothing 
thoughtlessly or without artistic reasons. His performance 
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of the Beethoven sonata, op. 111, was a mighty piece of 
interpretation. 

Gigantic also was his conception and delivery of the 
variations by Brahms-Paganini. In a Chopin group Rosen- 
thal gave plenty of evidence that he is master also of the 
softer moods and lighter shades of touch. 

A veritable furore ensued after the concluding number 
which was Liszt’s second rhapsody, and Rosenthal was 
brought to the footlights time and time again to add extra 
numbers to his program. The audience seemed unable to 
get enough of his art. He never has scored greater suc- 
cess in America than he is enjoying this season. His reign 
as a piano monarch appears destined to last as long as he 
may choose to give the public the privilege of listening to 
him. 

William Bachaus and Emily Rosevelt 

Emily Rosevelt, soprano, shared a program containing 
many musical delights with William Bachaus, pianist, at 
Town Hall, January 17, the singer’s excellent voice, poise and 
general effectiveness in all she sang making wide appeal. 
Her distinct enunciation in both English and German was 
remarkable, and she has poise and style; two encore songs 
followed her set numbers, James Caskey supplying the satis- 
fying accompaniments, Pianist’ Bachaus played Schumann 
numbers with combined tenderness and ardor, rising to the 
the applause between numbers, with four recalls at the end. 
His playing of the Paganini-Brahms variations was tremen- 
dously effective, full of verve. The double notes of Smetana 
3ohemian dance, the fleeting fairies in Danse d’Olaf (Pick- 
Mangiagali) and the big climax and technical accuracy in 
Marche Militaire (Schubert-Tausig), brought resounding 
and continued applause, whereupon the pianist added a 
Magic Flute staccato piece, Chopin’s study in thirds, and the 
Love Dream. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


On January 17 the Metropolitan Museum of Art har- 
bered another capacity audience, the occasion being the 
third of the January series of free concerts donated by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

David Mannes and his fine orchestra of selected musicians 
presented an interesting program, containing as the main 
number Mozart's symphony, No. 1, in C-major (Jupiter), as 
well as compositions by Saint-Saens, Goldmark, Charbrier, 
Pierne, Beethoven, and Wagner. Mr. Mannes’ interpreta 
tions of all these works left nothing to be wished for. His 
readings are musicianly and satisfying. 
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Samuel Dushkin 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who created so excellent an 
impression at his previous New York appearance gave his 
first recital this season on January 18 in Aeolian Hall before 
a large audience, when he again demonstrated that he is an 
artist of outstanding qualities. 

Mr. Dushkin presented two  novelties—Moussorgsky’s 
Ripples and Brazilian Dances by Darius Milhaud—and, in 
addition, played Ravel’s Tzigane, which he presented for the 
first time before a Paris audience at the Ravel Festival on 
October 15, 1924. The first orchestral performances of this 
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work ‘were also given By Mr. Dushkin on a tour with 
Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw orchestra in Holland 
last October. 

His other program numbers were: Ciaccona, Vitali; Mo- 
zart’s concerto in A major; Melodie Arabe, Glazounoff ; Pal- 
estinian Song, Kirman and Wieniawski’s Second Polonaise 
Brillante. He was ably accompanied by Gregory Ashmann. 


State Symphony: Gabrilowitsch Soloist 


Ignatz Waghalter, st conductor of the State Symphony 
Orchestra, gave mot emonstration of his powers at the 
Metropolitan O e on January 18 in an all-Tschai- 
kowsky progra eHivtreadings of the overture to Romeo 
and: Juliet, and symphony No. 5 in E minor, revealed him as 
an excellent exponent of the Russian composer. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who was heard in the Tschaikowsky 
piano concerto, No, i, in B-flat minor, played with that 
musicianship and mastery for which he has long been 
known, the orchestra under Mr. Waghalter giving him 
sympathetic mer 

FrancosAne ijn Musical Society 

The Franco-Aterica usical Society, founded 1920, gave 
the first of its concerts’ for the season on the evening of 
January 18 at Aeolian Hall. The society calls these concerts 
International Referendum Concerts owing to the fact that 
the programs are selected by an International Advisory 





Board. The program on this occasion was sufficiently inter- 
national, being French, American, German, Austrian and 
Russian. It offered several novelties of style, such as an 


unaccompanied ensemble of singers and a symphonic cham- 
ber music poem for harp and string quartet. The artists 
were as follows: Gitta Gradova, pianist; Ethel Leginska, 
composer and accompanist; Greta Torpadie, singer ; Carlos 
Salzedo, conductor and harpist; the Letz Quartet, consisting 
of Hans Letz, Edwin Bachman, William Schubert and 
Horace Britt; and the vocal ensemble consisting of Clara 


Deeks, Leanore Leoni, Marguerite Price, Dorothy Sinnott, 
Viola Gramm-Salzedo, Dr. E. N. Caplan, Raymond C. 
Frank, Hubert Linscott and Raymond §. Miller. 


The program opened with two charming choruses by Paul 
Le Flem, most expressive, and conceived and executed in 
a most masterly manner. Then came six nursery rhymes by 
Ethel Leginska, all but one of them in ulta-futuristic man- 
ner, burlesques on music-painting and well demonstrating 
its absurdity when carried to extreme lengths. The one ex 
ception was Sleep, Baby, Sleep (or was it Little Boy Blue?) 
anyhow, one of the quiet ones was really quiet, not futuristic 
at all, nor humorous, and gave evidence of Leginska’s real 
talent for composition if she would stop her fooling. She 
played her own accompaniments, which she seemed greatly 
to enjoy, and jointed with the audience in laughing at her 
own musical jokes, sung with extraordinary yirtuosity by 
Greta: Torpadie. 

Next on the program was the Griffes piano sonata, splendid 
master work it is! It was played by Gitta Gradova with 
inspired color, nuance and tonal beauty, combined with mas- 
culine power, energy, force and transcendental technic. Here 
is an American work of the largest emotional calibre, played 
by an American born and American trained artist of like 
emotional intensity and musical mastery. 

The vocal ensemble under Salzedo’s efficient direction then 
gave two works by Debussy, very lovely, and very difficult. 
They were so well received that one of the two was repeated. 
The audience would have been pleased if both of them had 
been repeated. 

Greta Torpadie, accompanied by Rex Tillson, then sang 
two futuristic songs by Alban Berg and Anton Webern, both 
composers of the Schoenberg school. This music was 
neither amusing nor interesting. There followed three little 
songs by Stravinsky, master of them all. He, at least, does 
not take discord seriously. When he makes fun he is 
consciously and successfully funny. 

Finally there was a long and weird Conte Fantastique by 
André Caplet, after the familiar story by Poe. Poe, as we 
all know, exercised an- even more powerful influence upon 
French art than he ever has upon American art. He was 
accepted and translated by the great Baudelaire, and De- 
bussy contemplated making several operas from his stories. 
In fact, these operas were actually announced in 1912 by the 
Opéra Comique, though never actually written. There is 
something in the curious mysticism of France that easily 
finds expression in the somewhat crude, less refined, but 
certainly similar mysteries of Poe. And this is felt very 
quickly in the aoe of modern French music, as influenced 
by Debussy. Caplet has found it very serviceable. His 
harmonies, quite Debussyan—or would it be more just to 
say modern French ?—express exactly what Poe had in mind 
when he wrote this tale of horror. 

That he set it to so small a scale as harp and string quar- 
tet may well be regretted. It would need a full orchestra, 
and a large one, to do it full justice. The wonder of it is 
that the composer has succeeded as well as he has. He 
evidently had the great difficulty of expressiveness of the 
harp in mind when it was written, and he gives the harp 
much to do—done, of course, by Salzedo in an exemplary 
manner. 

A word as to the program as a whole: It appears that 
the Franco-American Musical Society differs from some of 
the other societies which devote themselves to the giving of 
programs of modern music in that this society does not con- 
fine its programs to a single style. The works of Le Flem, 
Debussy, Caplet and Griffes played on this occasion are only 
mildly modern, in no sense of the word futuristic. This 
variety is appreciated, for nothing is more wearisome than 
to listen to an entire evening of music in a single idiom, 
especially when that idiom has nothing to recommend it but 
newness and dissonance. 


New York Philharmonic 

Wilhelm Furtwaengler is continuing the remarkable suc- 
cess which began with his first American appearance. 
Again at Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon he revealed 
his stronghold on the public of this city. The auditorium 
was crowded and the enthusiasm ran so high that at the end 
of the concert a good part of the audience rushed to the 
footlights and cheered and applauded the latter until they 
practically tired him out from his trips between the artist 
room and the front of the platform. 

The program was made up of Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel 
and two numbers which Furtwaengler had conducted here 
previously, Brahms’ first symphony and Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D minor. The reading of the Brahms symphony 
was as fresh, delightful, and convincing as on the occasion 
of Furtwaengler’s debut. The Handel number again had 
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dignity, seriousness and musical charm. In Till Eulen- 
spiegel the conductor evidently tried to bring out the pathos 
as well as the humor and he blended these two qualities 
together with the inherent instrumental brilliancies of 
Strauss’ score. It was a great and inspiriig performance 
and achieved a tremendous effect. No orchestral leader 
has within recent years achieved such an _ instantaneous 
success here as Furtwaengler, and strengthened it so ma- 
terially with each new performance. 


John McCormack 


The Sunday evening concert of John McCormack took 
place in Carnegie Hall and it goes without saying that the 
vast auditorium had its every inch of seating and standing 
space taken up with the hosts of McCormack enthusiasts 
who seemed unwilling ever to miss the opportunity of 
hearing their beloved idol. 

McCormack is such a continuous and conscientious stu- 
dent that he seems to be always in his best vocal and 
musical condition. Last Sunday his voice had its wonted 
appeal, clarity and flexibility and his interpretative art 
ranged through his varied program with all the finish, re- 
sourcefulness, and intelligent insight that always mark every 
rendering of this fine and greatly admired artist. 

Every number on the program had its full measure of 
applause, which climaxed in several ovations during the 
evening and reouad in the addition of many extra numbers 
to an already exhausted program. 














Sunday Symphony Society 

The third concert of the Sunday Symphony Society, with 
Josiah Zuro conducting, was held at the Criterion Theater 
on January 18. The first number was Beethoven's Leonore 
overture, No. 3; then followed the Unfinished symphony 
of Schubert, Scenes Pittoresques by Massenet, and finally 
the Faust Fantasy of Wieniawski, which was played by 
Michael Rosenker. ; 

The speaker for the occasion was Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 
The title of his talk was The Common Sense of Music, 
in which he compared music to a football game. He said 
that such composers as Schubert 4nd Beethoven scored a 
technical touchdown. 

The next concert to be given by Mr. Zuro will consist 
of original compositions by American composers, with Mme. 
Raymonde Delaunois, of the Metropolitan Opera, as soloist. 
These concerts are having even greater success than last 
year. It was estimated that between 400 and 500 persons 
were turned away on Sunday, unable to get seats. These 
concerts are free to the public and even an admission card 
is not necessary. Mr. Zuro is to be congratulated upon the 
success of his undertaking, and it looks as if these concerts 
may possibly become an endowed, Permanent institution. 


Dayton Westminster Choir Widely Known 


The fame of the Dayton Westminster Choir is spread 
ing. Its director, John Finlay Williamson, has received 
applications from three young people in Honolulu asking 
to be permitted to join the choir and requesting musical 
instruction. One of the applicants conducts a chorus of 
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twenty-four voices at one of the leading churches of the 
{sland capital. The other applicants are Honolulu girls, 
just out of high school, who are studying voice in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles respectively. 

Among its student members, the choir already counts a 
very prominent Japanese musician, Mr. Ugo, son of the 
founder of the Church of Christ of Japan. Two girls from 
Oklahoma, one from San Jose, Cal., one from Milwaukee, 
and two men from Detroit, one of whom was an assistant 
pastor in a Presbyterian church of that city, make up the 
out-of-town element of the choir. 


Friedheim Recital, Siliaiae 28 


and one of the few surviving 
pupils of Liszt, will give his only recital this season at 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January 28, and 
will include in his program a group of compositions by his 
late maestro. 








Arthur Friedheim, pianist, 


Jacobsen at Metropolitan 
Sascha Jacobsen, v@linist, will be the visiting soloist at 
the Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on January 25. 


Crooks to Sing in Philadelphia 
Richard Crooks will be heard in concert in Philadelphia 
on February 10, and will give a recital in the Quaker City 
the next day. 


Maier-Pattison Pacific Coast Engagements 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duo pianists, will fill thirteen 
engagements on the Pacific Coast within the next four 
weeks 


Anna Case in Seiad Recital 
Anna Case will give a recital at the Academy of Music 
Brooklyn, Friday evening, January 23, for the benefit of the 
Parish House of St. Mark’s M. E. Church 
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Brilliant Handling of Role of * 


The Civic Opera Company added to 
its reputation last night by its fine 
formance of the ‘*Barber of Seville,’’ 
one of the immortal operas, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The excel- 
lent singing and the even better comedy 
acting kept the audience, which filled 
the big hall to overflowing, applauding 
and laughing. 

They call *‘The Barber of Seville’ a 
“light opeta,’’ but there is no opera in 
the repertoire more difficult than it, 
outside of a few of Wagner's and the 
later Verdi's. Its difficulties, both of 
singing and of action. are enormous 
and only the best-equipped companies 
can hope to give it. The very fact that 
last night's performance Was 80 suc- 
cessful shows how far the Civic Opera 
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NINA MORGANA TRIUMPH: | 
IN “BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


pany Offering, i in Which La Puma Also Stars 
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Rosina” Features Civic Com- 


Company has gone in the two short 
seasons of its existence. As in the for- 
mer renditions, the chorus was one of 
the chief features of the production, 
although ‘‘The Barber’’ uses only the 
male yoices in that capacity. 

Nina Morgana, who was so stccess- 
ful here in the ‘‘Tales. of Hoffmann,”’ 
given by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. of which she is a member,, was 
the Rosina. She aroused enthusiasin 
by her singing of the coloratura aria 
‘Una Voce poco fa’’ and: also by her 
brilliant singing of the ‘‘Waltzsong’ 
from ‘‘Mereille. " which she used in the 
lesson scene. Her voice, beautiful in 
quality, is extensive in range and of 
excellent coloring. 

Giuseppina La Puma made the most 
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Grace Wood Jess Receives Unique Gift 
When Grace Wood Je was tn Portland, after giving 
her third return engagement there, she was presented wit! 
a very unusual gift. One of her auditors, Mrs. Waltet 
Bliss, called on Miss Jess at her hotel the day following het 
recital, telling her that ever since hearing her first recital 
n Portland she had wanted t present her with a precious 
Possessiol lo Miss Jess delight the gitt proved to be the 
wedding gown, made in 1869, of Mrs. Bliss’ m«¢ ther, who 
vas also a singer Even the stockings, the white satin 
lippers, bridal wreath, and pearl jewelry were presented 
to Mi less In speaking f this unique gift, Miss Jess 
ay 
You can imagine how deeply | was touched with being 
given such a priceless possessior The dress is of lovely 
ite corded silk with point lace trimming The skirt is 
irds and yards around with a tight little bodice I’m hop 
gt vear it lor corm i my song next season | have 
anot wonderful gown which | wear when singing the 
Neg? mgs It was given me d member oO! Mr I in 
In's faraily and was part of Mrs. Lincoln's wardrobe 
hen ew mistre f the White iy use What a great 
iid costuming is! I'n re | « ld never again sing as 
ist mvself. Grace Wood Je Costumes entirely change 
I personalit 1 fee reall a Ru a a Spaniard, a 
French juette—as the stume may be 
I'm always particularly happy to receive such notices as 
these pt w that costume certainly tend t submerge 
personalit and that what must be submerged in order 
‘ mery project the ong charactet When singing a 
French terpretation f tl episodes of the Nativity-—-so 
es] ‘ juisite—it took e's breat he herself seemed 
ra gured. M Je » merges her personality into these 
haracters that there was naught in common between the 
two’ (Peoria, IIL, Transcript) M Je ings, not onl 
luent lyric voice, but with her mobile face, het 
expre e body and exquisite hand The songs are given 
vith delightful self-unconsciousne It is doubtful whether 
M Je ever thinks her voice from beginning to end 
————_—————————— = = — 
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Fortunately it is a lovely voice, readily 
artistic demands’ (Morning Oregonian, Portland); ‘The 
yutstanding feature is the total submergence of the artist 
into the art itself. She is as impersonal as was Duse. 

Limitless range of her interpretative power She has 
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answering her 


only a change of costume to aid in creating scenes of the 
widest divergence of time, locality, fashion and thought’ 
(Medford, Ore., Tribune); ‘There can be no doubt that 
not since the days of the great Richard Mansfield, and his 
never to be forgotten Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, has a bit 
of character change been shown without makeup or any 
outside assistance whatever—ran a marvelous gamut of age 
and emotion, etc’ (Peoria, IL, Star).” 


Houghton’s New Song Successful 


Almon Knowles, New York baritone and community song 





leader, is singing on all his programs the song, Not Unde: 
tood, by Albert H. Houghton. This is one of the most 
successful non-sectarian sacred songs published in years 
The following letter from Mr. Knowles to the compose: 
speaks for itself 
My dear Mr. Houghton 

You are to be sincerely ngratulated on that splendid little song 
I alw looking for songs that tell the truth and give a message 

s that wake people up and plant a question that needs answering 
f possible ist found your song a few weeks ago, and recognized its 
alue at €, as it is easy and singable, allowing much concentration 
a ( lially you 
(Signed ALM KNOWLES 
Van Yorx Pupil Recital 

Theodore Van Yorx presented an artist-pupil, Helen Wet 
nore Neuman, soprano, in recital on January 18 before an 
interested audience which completely filled the Van Yorx 
ud Miss Neuman revealed a well-developed voice, of 
much charm and purity. Her program contained numbers 
hy Mozart, Hahn. Ronald, Terry, Handel, Scott, Del Riego, 
Huerter, Friml, Fay Foster, Carew and Christiaan Kriens 
rhe last three songs were accompanied by Mr. Kriens, while 
the balance of the program was accompanied by Berenice 
Mandsley 

Mrs. Flint Celebrates 78th Birthday 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman gave a birthday party 
on Sunday evening last for Mrs. Mary Flint, writer on 
music and correspondent of foreign papers, whose seventy 


eighth birthday it was. There was an interesting musical 
program, partly serious and partly burlesque, participated in 
by members of the Metropolitan Opera Company and promi- 


nent local musicians. About 100 guests felicitated Mrs. 
Flint, who herself was among the liveliest and most active 
of those present 


Club 


Frances Hall to Play for Minerva 


Frances Hall, pianist, will stay in New York for the re 
mainder of the season, One of her forthcoming engage 
ments is at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 26, when she 


will play a group of Chopin numbers and a group of modern 
vorks before the Minerva Club 
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RHEA SILBERTA, 
well known composer and accompanist, who has gone on a 
three weeks’ tour with Laurie Merrill, who will give con- 


certs in Philadelphia, Washington, Pinehurst and various 


points in Florida, 





Estelle Wentworth a Busy Musician 


Estelle Wentworth is one of Washington’s busy musicians, 
a fact which is very evident from the accompanying para- 
graphs covering some of her activities. Miss Wentworth 
is director of the Girls’ Glee Club of fifty voices of George 
Washington University. 


Three performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore 
were given at the First Congregational Church, Washing 
ton, D. C., in the fall, the cast and ensemble being from 


Miss Wentworth’s vocal studio. It was repeated at Central 
High School on January 20 and at Eastern High School on 
January 21. 

The kitchen scene from Martha was presented at Calvary 
Baptist Church in November, and a tabloid version of the 
complete opera, arranged by Miss Wentworth, was given 
at the Clarendon Presbyterian Church, Clarendon, Va. 
Daniel Frohman having requested Miss Wentworth to fur- 
nish an act from her studio for the Actors’ Benefit in Wash- 
ington, the kitchen scene from Martha was presented by 
Elizabeth Thornberry, Nina Norman, Ellsworth Condron, 
Russell Cordrey and Woodruff Youngs. Miss Wentworth 


also sang a group of songs at the Actors’ Benefit. 

There is now in course of preparation The Mikado and 
The Pirates of Penzance to be given in the spring, and 
Nina Norman and Woodruff Youngs are preparing The 


Secret of Suzanne to be given later. In the presentation 
of these operas Miss Wentworth directs the music, and her 
husband, Albert Parr, the staging. 

The Christmas Pageant, When Christ Was Born, given 
at the First Congregational Church, was directed by Miss 
Wentworth and Mr. Parr. Miss Wentworth piayed the part 
of Mary and Mr. Parr that of Herod. 

On behalf of Rho Beta Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon Musical 
Sorority, of which Miss Wentworth is an active member, 
she offered a free scholarship for a contralto. The scholar- 
ship was won by Frances Montgomery. 

Mr. Parr appeared recently with the Ramshead Players 
of Washington in L’Aiglon and The New York Idea, playing 
important roles in both. 


Engagements for Sylvia Lent 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, who has heen heard this season as 
soloist with the New York State Symphony and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, appeared in Ridgewood, N. J., 
Tuesday evening, January 20, in the second concert of the 
Ridgewood Recital Course, under the direction of Edwin 
B. Lilly. January 29, Miss Lent will be heard at the White 
House in a joint recital with Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 
February 24, she plays in joint recital with Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, in Paterson, N. J., under the direction of Chrystal 





Brown. Miss Lent has been engaged to appear in the 
Newark Music Festival on May 4. 
Antonio Lora Has Busy Studio 
Antonio Lora, pianist, who made his New York debut 


at Aeolian Hall on November 21, is also a successful teacher 
Mr. Lora has been the assistant of Alberto Jonas, noted 
Spanish pedagogue, and for years has had a large class of 
pupils at his own studio in Carnegie Hall. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Lora received unusually fine press com- 
ments after his Aeolian Hall recital, the critics agreeing 
that he was unusually endowed with a fine technic, a splen- 
did understanding, and in every way reflected great credit 
on his maestro, aside from commenting on the fact that he 
was trained in America. 


Bachaus in Three Recitals 


William Bachaus will be heard in a series of three sub- 
scription recitals at Aeolian Hall, on January 28, March 11 
and April 11. His first program will include works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Schumann, Chopin 
and Liszt. 


Roderick White’s Si York Recital 


_At the conclusion of his mid-western tour, which will take 
him north as far as Houghton, Michigan, Roderick White 
will give a recital at Town Hall on the evening of February 


rc 


5. He will be assisted at the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff. 
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Lawrence Tibbett With Evans & Salter 


Lawrence Tibbett, American baritone, who created 
a sensation at the Metropolitan Opera House in the 
recent revival of. Falstaff, has been signed up by 
Evans & Salter, and is now under this firm’s man- 
agement. 











Rochester Opera Company Gives Faust 


The Rochester American Opera Company gave its second 
performance at the Eastman Theater last Thursday after- 
noon before an audience of 2,700 people and was enthu- 
siastically received. Faust was sung in English but with 
several departures from the traditional mode of presenta- 
tion, particularly in the conception and interpretation of the 
role of Mephistopheles and in the lighting and impression- 
istic scenery, 

This new operatic organization is composed entirely of 
young American singers, trained at the Eastman School of 
Music for the past year and a half under the direction of 
Vladimir Rosing and Reuben Mamoulian, who are making 
the productions. Their first performance was given last 
November when the company presented two scenes of Boris 
Godunoff and Pagliacci complete. 

All of the Rochester critics agreed that there had been 
splendid progress, both in production and in the work of 
the young singers, since the premier performance. The 
critics were particularly enthusiastic over the singing of 
Cecile Sherman as Marguerite and George Fleming Hous- 
ton as Mephistopheles. Among those in the audience who 
added their word of praise for the performance were Flor- 
ence Macbeth of the Chicago Opera, and Albert Coates, the 
British conductor, here for a season with the Rochester 
Cerner Orchestra. Frank Waller conducted admir- 
ably. 

“Each succeeding performance adds to the gratification 
of the advocates of opera in English,” wrote A. J. Warner 
in the Times-Union, “and each presentation takes the young 
singers concerned farther towards their goal. Two in the 
cast stood out as contributing singing of a genuinely high 
order—Cecile Sherman as Marguerite and George Fleming 
Houston as Mephistopheles. Miss Sherman has a soprano 
voice of delightful quality; light, pure, accurate as to pitch, 
and notably well used. She sang particularly well yester- 
day and her acting of Marguerite had much that was youth- 
fully appealing and sincere to commend it. Many older and 
more experienced singers have assumed this role with far 
less credit than belongs to Miss Sherman.” Miss Sherman’s 
home is in Mobile, Alabama. She came to the Eastman 
school after winning an operatic scholarship. 

“It seems to the writer,” was Stewart B. Sabin’s com- 
ment in the Democrat and Chronicle, “to be proven that 
the way in which opera production is approached by its 
Rochester producers is one to command attention, and that 
it is founded on good, composite, common sense. Yester- 
day’s performance was lively, picturesque and entertaining 
in its stage business, but it was not unmindful that opera 
is primarily something to be sung. The stage sets were real 
triumphs in simple creations of suggestive backgrounds.” 

William P. Costello, in the Journal, declared that “The 
second production of the Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany, given before a large audience at the Eastman Theater 
yesterday, dispelled any fear that the good standard the 
singers made on their first appearance was not going to be 
kept up. They gave a surprisingly good performance of 
the much-loved Faust—in one or two places it was really 
superb—and proved that here is a group of young American 
singers who can be relied upon to give interesting per form- 
ances. George Fleming Houston was the outstanding singer 
in the role of Mephistopheles. He gave us a new Mephisto- 
pheles. It was suave and subtle, and he never appeared in 
the vivid red trappings so many of the Mephistopheles wear. 
He wore the dark suit of a courtier most of the time and 
changed into a black costume with filmy bat wings for the 
more sinister scenes. Cecile Sherman, as Marguerite, was 
another one of the real successes of the afternoon.” 

James H. Thompson, in the Herald, wrote: “The stern 
dictums of the foreign operatic masters, the bombast and 
the ponderousness of traditional staging and acting were 
noticeably absent, and there was a simplicity about the 
whole that made both the story and the music come with an 
entirely new force. As for the singing of the suave Gounod 
music, which succeeds in being sombre without becoming 
mordant, that was handled with a surprising excellence. 
The writer had not realized some of the beauties of the 
score until he heard them sung yesterday afternoon without 
coloratura effects and without efforts to make the rafters 
resound. The arias and ensemble numbers came with the 
charm and grace of chamber music.” 

Norman Edwards, head of the Eastman scenic staff, de- 
signed and created the scenery, lighting and costumes of 
the principals. The next performance by the Rochester 
American company will be Carmen, to be sung in March 


Frances Foster’s Activities 


Franees Foster, well known coach, has been exceedingly 
busy this season both in her studio, where she coaches daily 
a number of Metropolitan Opera singers, and also on short 
tours of a few days as accompanist. 

The Princess Watawaso, who studies voice as well as 
coaches with Miss Foster, has filled a number of important 
engagements, among which were: Matinee Musicale, Phila- 
delphia; Rubinstein Club, Washington; soloist at Southern 
Music ‘Convention, Winston-Salem. On January 24 she 
will be heard in the cantata, The River of Stars, at the St. 
Cecilia Club, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

On January 11, two other pupils, Mary Weed and Ger- 
trude Mahoney, gave a successful concert in Englewood, 
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N. J., the proceeds of which were turned over to the local 
hospital. 

This season Miss Foster and Adelaide Beckman inaugur- 
ated a series of three informal musicale teas, held at Studio 
819, Carnegie Hall, which have been so successful that they 
will be made a permanent series from season to season. 
Here, at these soirees, the music lover may meet the artist 
quite informally, and a delightful atmosphere prevails. 
After a short program, tea is served and dancing takes 
place. Miss Foster and- Mrs. Beckman, believing that there 
was a need for such a soiree in New York, decided to hold 
only three musicales this winter, and before the final one— 
on February 1—has taken place, the decision, owing to the 
favor with which the first two have met, has been made to 
give more musicales next season and to organize a com- 
mittee to develop the idea more fully. Steps to form the 
committee are now being taken and announcement of the 
same will be published in these columns shortly. 


Dubinsky’s Koussevitzky Reminiscences 


Last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter showed Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky, the cellist and founder of the Musical Art 
Studios of New York, and Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra—the former with his 
cello, the latter with his contra bass—in the orchestra of 
a Russian summer resort, a score of years ago. Mr. Dt 
binsky says that Koussevitzky was a wonderful bass marae. 
long before the eminent conductor ever thought of taking 
up the baton. Bass player and cellist became close friends. 
“He was a lovely chap, amiable and congenial, but ambi- 
tious, energetic and determined,” said Mr. Dubinsky. “Lis 
tening to Koussevitzky one would forget he was playing 
a bass, for the sounds he produced were of unusual beauty.” 
At the contest for a vacant position in the St. Petersburg 
Opera House his playing was so overwhelming that other 
contestants left, deciding there was no chance for them; 
he got the job. Koussevitzky became bass player in the 
Moscow Court Theater, and soon his fame began to grow, 
his tour through Russia as conductor of his own orchestra, 
with appearances on the Continent and in England all fol 
lowing.” 


Minneapolis Lauds Brailowsky 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 17—Brailowsky’s midwest- 
ern debut here on January 16, at the Lyceum Theater, was 
a tremendous success. Ovation after ovation was tendered 
the pianist who had his audience with him from the open- 
ing phrase of the Bach C sharp major prelude and fugue to 
the last note of the last of the many encores which he was 
compelled to add to a long program by an audience which 
was loath to leave the hall. This only proves again the 
perspicacity and good judgment of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, 
under whose local management Mr. Brailowsky appeared. 
Long before the recital was over, Mrs. Scott herself elicited 
salvos of applause and approval from her grateful audience 
when she appeared on the stage and announced that she had 
just arranged with Mr. Brailowsky for a return engage- 
ment on the afternoon of February 5. G S: 


Leginska in Cleple-Liont Program 


For her appearance in piano recital at Carnegie Hall on 
January 26, Ethel Leginska has chosen to give a Chopin- 
Liszt program. The B minor sonata and eighth rhapsody 
of the Hungarian master will be played. Most of the 
Chopin numbers are familiar. 

Agnes Dzimitch Dead 

The death is announced of Agnes Dzimitch, mother of 
Alexander Savine, in Belgrade, at the age of sixty-four. 
Mr. Savine, who is now residing in New York, received 
word of the fatal termination of a short illness on Jan- 
uary 15 


Telmanyi Not Under Culbertsons 
Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, now playing in 
Poland, informs the Musica Courter that he is no longer 
under the management for America of Arthur and Harry 
Culbertson. 





BEATRICH MARTIN, 
soprano, who will give a New York recital at 
on Wednesday evening, February 4. Miss 

was heard in a successful Boston 


Leolian Hall 
Martin recently 
debut 


De Dieses Singers in First New York Concert 


The De Reszke Singers, four young American men who 
associated themselves together while studying in the De 
Reszke-Seagle School for Singers, will make their first 
public appearance in New York at the Henry Miller Theater 
on the evening of Sunday, January 25. They made a great 
hit in London a year ago and also on the Riviera, and have 
met with continual success in the tour of the eastern cities 
which they are just finishing, but this will be the first time 
they will have given a public recital in New York. Their 
programs, made up only of the best music, are unique 
The singers will be assisted by Mildred Dilling, harpist. 


Buchhalter an Illinois Elector 


Isadore L. Buchhalter, pianist, pedagogue and dean of the 
Chicago Philharmonic Conservatory, left Chicago on Sun 
day night, January 11, for Springfield, to join his colleagues 
rs the Illinois electors in casting their votes for President 
Coolidge in the Electoral College on Monday, January 12 

Mr. Buchhalter is the only pedagogue musician elector in the 
E lectoral College for 1925. 


SYLVIA LENT 


Violinist 





“One of the most promising 


American talents of the 
day.”"—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald 
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Offer Tosca— Werrenrath Warmly 

Welcomed—-Notes 

The San Carlo Opera 
Tosca on January 8 at 

Auditorium before a fair-sized audience. It was 

Artist As Tosca, Anna Fitziu was 


San Carlo Artists 


( im 
Company 
Emery 
the first of the 


innati, Ohio, January 15 


gave a periormance ol! 


Series 


superb, and as Scarpia, Giulio Fregosi gave a most creditable 
performance. Tomarchio, as Mario, received much applause 
The others of the cast did fine work. The orchestra was 
effective under the able leadership of Aldo Franchetti 


SyMPHONY CONCERTS 


The first pair of symphony concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, since the holiday season, was enjoyed 
on January 9 and 10 at Emery Auditorium. The program 
opened with the Petite Suite by Debussy, never heard here 


before, and received with much pleasure. Symphonic Varia 


tions, Istar, by d'indy, was given a splendid reading, being 
followed by another number new to Cincinnati audiences, 
Pacific 231, Honegger, which certainly proved a novelty 

[he soloists were both members of the orchestra, Emil 
Heert n, concertmaster, and Edward Kreiner, first viola, 
who played with true artistry the Mozart Symphony Kon 
zertante for violin and viola. It was a delightful close to 

enjoyable concert. Director Reiner was more than equal 

the demands of the occasion. 

ReEINALD WERRENRATH 

Re ld Werrenrath, baritone, gave an enjoyable concert 
on January 13 at Emery Auditorium. His appearance was 
the second number of the Artist Series and he is ever a 
velcome artist to Cincinnati. The concert was in all respects 
i delightful one, and Mr. Werrenrath showed his gifts as 
a linguist, singing songs in five languages. The big number 

Credo, from Otello, which was sung with dramatic 
fe Many encor completed a fine and much appr¢ 
ciated concert 
NoTES 

Robert Perutz, violinist, a member of the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Music, gave an interesting recital at Con 
servatory Hall on January 12. He was ably accompanied 
by Mr Thomie Prewett Williams 

The Chicago Grand Opera Company will give four per 


formances at Music Hall, on March 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

lhe Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra left on January 13 
Athens, Ohio; Wheeling, 
Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa 


including 


ston, W 


citi 
Charle 


for a tour ol 


Fairmount and 





I'he Kentucky MacDowell Society held a meeting at the 
Hotel Gibson on January 12 when an interesting musical 
program was enjoyed \ talk on Ralph Lyford’s opera 
Castle Agrazant, was made by Mrs. William Greenland, 
illustrated by Viola Sommers. Accompaniments were played 
by Elba Davis 

The West Hill Music Club gave a program of Russian 
music on the afternoon of January 5. Clara M. Imbus 
yas the chairmar 

A concert was given at the Harriet Beecher Stowe School 
on January 11, under the direction of the Community Ser 
vice, by Lucille Scharringhaus, organist, graduate pupil of 
the College of Music under Lillian Arkell Rixford; Bar 
bara Cline Fone pianist, pupil of Albino Gorno; Ann 
Kauffman, contralto, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, and Uberta 
Neeley, of the college faculty 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, of the Conservatory of 
Music, spent the holidays with friends in New York and 
Boston 

LL. Marvin, director of the Marvin School of popular 
music, has returned from Nebraska where he spent several 
wecks’ vacation 

Chaim Katilansky and Rubin Goldburg, of New York, 


gave a recital on January 11 at the College of Music Odeon 


The program was made up of Jewish folk songs. 

A piano recital was enjoyed at the conservatory of 
Music on January 10 when pupils of Jean Verd, Alma 
Setcher, Hugo Sederberg and Marguerite Melville Liszniew 
ska were heard 

Frank van der Stucken, musical director of the May 
festival, has resumed rehearsals with the festival chorus 
A new number will be given during the coming festival, 


never heard here be fore, it beipg St Francis of Asisi, 
Pierne, which requires a large chorus of children’s voices. 
An address was made by Mrs. T. L. Tallentire, Janu- 
ary 10, before the Hamilton County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, on Music Appreciation in the Rural Schools 
The College of Music, under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Service, presented Herbert Newman, organist; 
Erich Sorantin, violinist, and Richard A. Fluke, 
cantante, in a concert on January 11 at the Withrow High 
School Auditorium. The program was made up of classic 
s artistically played. 
interest is being displayed by students in the Shailer 


basso 


number 
Much 


QUEENA 
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Evans contest for advanced piano playing, and a number of 
pupils at the Conservatory of Music are preparing for the 
same. 

The regular business meeting of the Bach Society was 
held on January 3 when the following officers were elected: 
Emma L. Roedter, president; Louis Ehrgott, vice-presi- 
dent and director; Louis Saverne, secretary; George Kat- 
tenhorn, treasurer; Katherine C. Bennett, Adelaide F. 
Locke, John A. Hoffman, Lino Mattioli, Eleanor B. Irvine 
and Robert J. Thurmann, directors. W. W. 

Frederic Millar Active 

Frederic Millar, British who made his debut in 
the Handel and Haydn Society’s presentation of The Mes- 
siah in Boston on December 21 and 22, has a story that is 
an unusual one, and one that in many ways resembles one 
of Henty’s From Bootblack to President yarns. 

He was a choir boy at ten years of age in the Church of 
St. Nicholas, Bolmere, Warwickshire, near London. He 
was a boy soprano until seventeen and from then until he 
was twenty-one he sang as tenor and was also assistant 
or sub-organist. He later moved to Birmingham, where in 
St. John’s Church he was the basso and sub-organist until 
he was twenty-eight. His organ studies were with Richard 
Wassel, organist of the Cathedral at Birmingham, and 
with W. E. Rolinson, organist of St. John’s at Ladywood. 

Mr. Millar then came to America and was the organist 
at St. Luke’s Church at Roselle, New Jersey, for a period 


RHYS MORGAN 


“Enthusiastic audience 
thrilled by Morgan, greatest 
Tenor heard here since Evan 
Williams. Canto Club and 
Public satisfied to 
word.” — Telegram, 
Ohio. 
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Management: ROGER de BRUYN 
1540 Broadway, New York 
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RHYS MORGAN 


of eight years. In his youth, having no money to devote 
himself entirely to the study of music, he learned the craft 
of diamond setting, which has been his vocation. He learned 
this trade in England with the firm of T. & J. Bragg, where 
much of the jewelry belonging to royalty was designed and 
reset, this firm also being the Court Jewelers to Queen 
Victoria 

In 1920 he made a trip to England. One of the passen 
gers was De La Tore, basso of the South American Opera 
Company, who heard Mr. Millar sing at the ship’s concert 
and who urged him to take up music as his life’s work. On 
his return he came to Boston, became organist at St. Luke’s 
in Alston, Mass., and in October, 1921, began the serious 
study of singing with Vincent Hubbard, who thought there 
was a possibility of his becoming one of the great bassos 
Mr. Millar, who is now under the exclusive management of 
Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc., was persuaded by Mr. Hub- 
bard to sing for the audition committee of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston. He was immediately engaged 
for this performance and at its conclusion was reéngaged 
for next season. 
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$3,000 Program at Shuk Reception 

Why $3,000? Because pianist Nyiregyhazi, violinist 
sorissoff, and soprano St. Clair cost this figure, and these 
three artists were the participants in the “Little Music 
followed by a dance” mentioned in the invitations issued by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lajos Shuk for the gathering at the New 
Athenaeum Club, New York, January 15. Miss St. Clair, 
Polish prima donna, sang songs by Denza and Shuk, with 
temperament; the Hungarian pianist with the unpronounce- 
able name played beautifully, and violinist Borissoff was 
decidedly a feature of the musico-social gathering, apparently 
attended by many who are somebodies in.the musical world, 
all there to do honor to Lajos Shuk and his bride of six 
months; she was formerly a prominent ingenué actress of 
Germany. 
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Anil Deer a Prize Winner 

Anil Deer, coloratura soprano, was one of the prize win- 
ners in a recent contest conducted by the Musical Observer. 
The article, Oshi Speaks on Success, is reprinted herewith: 

“Three little monkeys lithely darting to and fro in the 
freedom of the large moonlit studio, the doors of which 
had recently been closed for the night. Little Tunbo allowed 
his tired arms to fall naturally by his sides; his ears thus 
free to hear all things, be they good or evil. 

“Put down your hands, Mikura, and see about you! 
Oshi! voice your opinion on the events of the day.’ 

“*?*Tis no treat for me to hear or speak,’ replied Mikura, 
‘but oh! how I long to see.’ Speaking thus he impulsively 
:eached for a musical magazine and eagerly scanned the 
pages. 

“listen, brothers, the Musical Observer of New York 
invites artists to express their opinions as to what comprises 
success in music. Should you think that would mean riches, 
station, fine raiments ?’ 

“*Mere baubles, Mikura,’ said Tunbo, ‘as you would know 
could you see as | do in daily life. What has Mr. Dictionary 
to say on the subject?’ ‘Many things, but the most applicable 
1 should judge to be: “success means desired effect 
achieved.” p 

“Therefore, if in selecting music as a vocation, one had 
in mind not alone the beauty and nobility of the art but the 
financial gain possible to be derived therefrom, to succeed 
would mean monetary payment and all that it would entail, 
equally with the development of the natural, or fostered, 
talent. Should such a one arrive artistically, but, without the 
financial remuneration, he would not count it success.’ 

“Tunbo peeked over Mikura’s shoulder to read of the in- 
teresting contest. ‘See! Mikura, it reads “success in music,” 
not, what is worldly success in life! The one does not neces- 
sarily embrace the other.’ 

“*Here in this practice room, which our singer calls the 
“Room of Happiness,” how much joy we have seen expe- 
rienced in the conquering of the seemingly unconquerable. 
Should you not call that success whether that one ever 
attains the ultimate or not? In truth is the ultimate in the 
art of music, or any art, ever attainable? Does not the 
greatest happiness consist in striving to capture perfection ; 
while perfection like an elusive fairy trips engagingly before ; 
enticingly near yet ever out of reach? Is not this very elu- 
siveness the most fascinating of music’s great charms ?’ 

“Would not the greatest artist count himself a. failure 
should he unfortunately arrive where he could truthfully 
say, “there is no more for me to learn?” Would money or 
position reconcile him to that bitter realization? All would 
be wormwood and ashes to his taste. 

“On the other score, should an artist be shorn of wealth 
and accredited position, could he not yet count himself a suc- 
cess if, in retrospection, he could vision the vast army of 
difficulties overcome, always joyfully; the remembrance of a 
loved word well done; and the realization that ever there 
would be new obstacles to surmount?’ 

“*True, very true, Tunbo my brother,’ spoke timid little 
Oshi, whose gentle voice was suppressed the long day through 
in fear he might commit the unpardonable sin of speaking 
evil. ‘Though your opinion of success is good, yet, in my 
judgment you fail to carry it to the zenith. 

“*The musician, be he singer, composer or instrumental 
ist, it matters not which, would be somewhat self-centered 
and egoistical if he, or she, for art has no sex, did not extend 
his love of music to include humanity. 

“*True success in a career means loving service; giving 
pleasure to others; lightening the burden of those heavily 
laden with cares of life; passing on the high spiritual calm 
and peace earned by artistic attainment; delving into hidden 
mines, extracting their precious jewels of musical and 
poetical thoughts, and casting these treasures broadcast to be 
enjoyed by all. Eager to extend a helping hand to others 
on the upward trend. Ever conscious the only satisfying 
and enduring pleasures are those of the mind. 

“Discarding the showy cloak of ill-informed conceit and 
donning in its stead, the pure white robe of well-informed 
humility. Ever working, ever aiding; happiness resultant. 
Therein lies true success. Whether in art or life.’” 


Silberta-Laurie Merrill Southern Tour 


Rhea Silberta, pianist and composer, and Laurie Merrill, 
soprano, are booked for a series of recitals in the South. 
Beginning January 19 they were heard in the Current 
Events Club (New Century Clubhouse), Philadelphia; then 
followed a recital at the home of Mrs, Robert McCurdy, 
Philadelphia, with a luncheon given the next day at the New 
League Club; then follows Washington, D. C. (a four 
days’ stay) during which various important appearances are 
booked. Pinehurst, N. C., will hear the Silberta-Merrill 
combination under the Charles W. Picquet management on 
January 26 and Jacksonville, Fla., January 28 and 30, at 
the Windsor Hotel. Here Miss Silberta leaves to fill en- 
gagements in the North, Miss Merrill continuing to St. 
Augustine, Fla. At all these affairs Silberta’s new songs, 
The Message, and Beloved, are on the programs. 


SOPRANO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“She sings as though she had a thrush 
in her throat.”—N. Y. Eve. Post 


Concert Direction: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- 
position and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 

Tuition, board and lodging 5,000 francs, three months’ course; 3,500 francs two months’ course 
AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS. Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1925. 


Hewitt, Violin; Hekking, Violoncello; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, 
Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French Language and History of 
Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensemble. 
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Dickinson Fripay Noon Music 

The January 16 Friday Noon Hour of Music at the 
Brick Church, given by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, was de- 
voted entirely to music by Debussy, with Mary Potter, 
contralto, and Marie Miller, harpist, as soloists. 

A Schumann program is planned for the Friday noon 
hour of music at the Brick Church on January 23 by Clar- 
ence Dickinson, with Viola Silva, contralto, and Hyman 
Piston, violinist. 

Boarp oF Epucation Lectures AND RECITALS 

Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, director of the lectures, recitals 
and concerts given under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Education, sees to it that there is large variety, 
on these programs, covering literary, scientific, medical and 
musical subjects. January 16 to January 23 there appeared 
the following: Marguerite Potter, June Mullin, Maria Paz 
Gainsborg, Aurelia Gardiner, Frank T. Molony, Morris 
Abel Beers, Marie Josephine Wiethan, Marguerite Cart- 
wright, L. Camilieri, Anna Flick, Michelle Askinaizy, 
Eleanora X. Jenso, Bertha Van Vliet, G. Aldo Randegger 
and Brooklyn Chamber Music Society String Quartet. 


Cuar.Lotte Lunp Gives FEepora 

Those who heard the recent Puccini memorial recital 
given by Charlotte Lund expected similar enjoyment in her 
Princess Theater presentation of Fedora, January 11. To 
quote one who was there: “It was splendid, for Miss Lund 
has an amazing faculty for transporting her audience to the 
scenes of the opera; she was in very good \ voice, and every- 
one was delighted.” 

Miss Lund reports that a music supervisor in one of the 
schools where her books on the opera are used, asked eighth 
grade pupils if they read and liked the Opera Miniature 
Series. They did. He then asked “Who wrote Thais?” 
A voice replied “Charlotte Lund.” 

Brower aT Kriens SympHony Concert, JANUARY 30 

In the Great Hall, City College, Friday evening, January 
30, the Kriens Symphony Club will give its annual concert, 
with Marion Brower, soprano, and Professor Baldwin, or- 
ganist, as soloist. Mme. Brower is the Californian who 
recently gave a successful recital in Town Hall, and in 
whom Alice Campbell McFarlane, “the musical fairy god- 
mother,” is interested. 

LittaN CARPENTER AN EXCELLENT ORGANIST 

At the concert given by the Washington res Musical 
Club, Wanamaker Auditorium, January 10, Lilian Carpenter, 
organist, appeared twice as soloist, playing important works 
by Dethier, Rheinberger, Faulkes, Stebbins and Bonnet 
The plentiful technic and artistic interpretation shown in 
these works brought her spontaneous applause. 

Hans Merx Back From Europe 

The S.S. Cleveland brought Hans Merx, baritone and 
teacher, back to New York a fortnight ago, following his 
extended stay in Europe. He gave recitals in Baden, Berlin, 
Bonn, Dusseldorf, etc., and on board the steamer January 
9, singing German arias and songs, as well as several in 
English; he will soon be heard in New York. 

OrGANIST D’'ANTALFFY RETURNS 

Following his ten weeks’ stay with The Miracle Company 
in Cleveland, Deszso d’Antalffy, organist of this production, 
has returned to New York, where his services are sure to 
be in demand. 

SINSHEIMER QuarRTET AT WURLITZER HALL 

The Sinsheimer Quartet played works by Mozart, Gliere, 
Glazounoff and Schumann at the Wurlitzer Hall evening 
concert of January 14; the latter composer’s quintet for 
piano and strings was especially enjoyed, with Mrs, Alex- 
ander Bloch as the capable pianist. The presto was a special 
tours de force, going with unusual speed and clearness. 

Giapys Birrkmrer Sincs Hymns 

Few singers could sing simple hymns so acceptably as 
Gladys Birkmier did for a class of aliens in charge of 
Clara Goodchild; this occurred at a Baptist church on East 
83d street a fortnight ago, when Miss Birkmier’s excellent 
voice and clear enunciation were admired. 

Hussty-Davip Reception For ALICE SECKELS 

January 11, Adah Campbell Hussey and Annie Louise 
David gave a reception and tea for Alice Seckels, manager 
of the Master School of Musical Art, San Francisco, at 
their New York studios. There was a short musical pro- 
gram, including violin solos by Elinor Whittemore, accom- 
panied by Miss Tardiville; Miss Whittemore played with 
rare artistry and technical facility, her last number, by 
request, being the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria, accom- 
panied by Miss David on the harp. Marguerite Dana 
soprano, sang a group of songs, Miss David accompanying 
her; her voice, of limpid quality and beauty, roused well- 
deserved enthusiasm. Mr. de Stefano, harpist, played with 
his usual mastery. 

There were many distinguished guests among the 150 
present, including Alice Campbell MacFarlane, (founder of 
the Master School of Musical Art of San Francisco) ; 
Lazar Samoiloff, director; Mrs. Samoiloff and Miss Zepha, 
Oscar Saenger, Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Olive Kline, Lambert Murphy, Richard T. 
Percy, Robert Quait, William Simmons, Henry Hall Dunck- 
lee, Sue Harvard, Harry Laurence Hunt, Jos. Priaulx, Lil- 
lian Sherwood Newkirk, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Baker, U. S 
Kerr, Catherine and Norma Bamman, Marie Miller, Mr. 
de Stefano, Jean Wheeler, Mrs. Frank Southard, Genevieve 
Grant of Paris, Lydia Fannesbeck, Cecil Arden, Mrs. John 
Dixon, Frederick Riesberg, Mrs. William Walker, Mar- 
guerite Dana, Mrs. Carlton, Charlotte Babcock, Milton 
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Schreyer, Mrs. Edmund Marks, Lucy Cavin, Anna Welch, 
Eileen Henry, Katheryn Myers, Julia Harden, Hazel Throp, 
Marie MacQuarrie, Elinor Smith, Audrey Rogers, Ruth 
Smith, George Bauer, Frederick Sittig, Hans Sittig, Ashley 
Pettis, Parrish Williams, Helen Seward, Dr. and Mrs. 
O'Neill, Mrs. Waycott, etc. 


Prominent Pupils from the Alviene School 

The ever-growing popularity of the American stage, the 
gradual perfection of the arts, the steadily increasing abil- 
ity of the American actor and actress, all are in no small 
degree to be attributed to the efficiency of some of America’s 
leading schools of the drama, opera and the dance, One 
of these progressive and efficient schools is The Alviene 
University School of Theater Arts, 43 West 72nd street, 
New York City, of which Claude M. Alviene is the prin- 
cipal. This venerable institution is one of the ever-vigilant, 
progressive institutions whose aim and purpose is the thor- 
ough, scientific, methodical training of young promising 
Americans for a successful career, in the arts of the drama, 
the opera and the dance. Its board of advisors and honor- 


ary directors include such men as Alan Dale, dean of 
dramatic critics; William A. Brady, Henry Miller, Sir 
John Martin-Harvey, J. J. Shubert, Marguerite Clark, 


Rose Coghlan and others. Many of the leading celebrities 
of local fame owe their success to this institution and the 
unceasing perseverance of Professor Alviene and his wife. 
On the school’s list are to be found such prominent names 
as Mary Pickford, Laurette Taylor, Dolly Sisters, Dorothy 
Jardon, Mary Nash, Taylor Holmes and Elinore Painter, 
besides pupils now playing at New York theaters, includ- 
ing Fred and Adele Astir, starring in Oh Lady at the Lib- 
erty Theater; Zita Johann playing lead in Dawn at the 
Eltinge Theater ; William Morgan and Camelia Campbell; 
Harry Clarke in Princess April at the Ambassador Thea- 
ter; Anthony Knilling, stage manager for Belasco Harem 
Co., with Leonore Ulric; Lillian Foster with Conscience at 
the Belmont; Wanda Lyon with Close Harmony; May 
Buckley in Pigs; Evelyn Law with The Ziegfeld Follies; 
Lee Tracy, with The Show-Off at the Playhouse; Muriel 
Stryker in The Magnolia Lady at the Shubert. 

Many leading stars through the country and abroad at 
one time or another have received some of their training 
at The Alviene. The eminent faculty of instructors under 
the supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Alviene not only pay 
especial attention to the development of the various allied 
arts and their merging, but actually produce these people 
in The School’s Art Theater. Here students are given 
actual stage experience, where time and energy are devoted 
to their artistic careers for drama, grand and light opera, 
voice culture, stage and eurythmic dancing, and many other 
studies that will enhance the student's power and eventual 
rise to stardom behind the footlights. Mr. Alviene always 
carefully examines every applicant, and he is quite frank 
to dissuade any who utterly fail to manifest the requisite 
basic ability for an artistic career. The stage needs men 
and women who are in love with their art, and only scien- 
tific, rigorous training in all the sundry phases of art crafts 
will fill them with that love which alone will make them 
truly great. 

The grand opera department is taken care of by 
Schwarz in cooperation with his brother, the noted bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. Gabor of the 
Metropolitan and Mr. Nadon, late with Bernadi of Paris, 
and others are codperating. 

The stage directors are Roy 
John Barrymore Co.; Lawrence Marston, who produced 
many Broadway successes; Fred Loomis and a faculty of 
forty masters and instructors. 
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Cochrane, of Ethel and 


Laubenthal in Demand 


Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is a growing favorite with the public through 
his excellent performances not alone in Wagnerian operas 
but also in the new Bohemian opera Jenufa, will remain 
in America for two months more, 

Mr. Laubenthal’s contract at the Metropolitan originally 
only called for half the season, but was extended until late 
in March, which compelled Mr. Laubenthal to cancel many 
important guest performances and concerts all over Europe. 
He is one of the most sought for tenors now singing in 
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Europe and there were tours booked for him in Spain, 
Scandinavia and Italy. All this had to be postponed as 


there is a possibility that Mr. Laubenthal will remain here 


until April to sing some important spring festivals in the 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


COURSE IN PIANO HARMONY 
“IT am a reader of the Musica Courier and a music student 
I would like to take a course in piano and harmony and | 
wonder if you could give me some information in regard to 
some of the colleges in New York State, not city Also in 
Southern California. Do the colleges take students to board 


In New York State there are conservatories or schools of music at 


Binghamton, Elmira, Fredonia, Ithaca, Lockport Plattsburg, Roch 
ester, Syracuse, Troy, Utica. Brooklyn is not mentioned as it is 
e actically New York. Southern Calitornia has schools of music at 
ong Beach, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Diego, Santa Monica and 


Whittier. 


Some music colleges take students to board. 
A BALLAD 
“What does the word ‘ballad’ mean? I thought it 
special kind of song, but do not know what the word is intended 
to mean when applied to all sorts of things. It is confusing to 
have the word applied to every kind of song. It always appeared 
to me a rather superior kind of song, but | must be mistaken.” 
A ballad was originally a song intended for a dance 
Now it is a simple narrative poem, generally meant to 
purely musical term it was originally 
melody, set to one or more stanzas and with a slight instrumental 
accompaniment, The term, however, has come to be very loosely used 
The English ballad today is a song, generally with a sentimental verse 
and with music rather frankly popular in style. There are ballads for 
piano (witness Brahms and Grieg) and even ballads for orchestra. 
Possibly the best known vocal ballads are those of Loewe. 


was some 


accompaniment 
be sung. As a 
applied to a short, simple vocal 


Wolcott and Mintz Give Recital 
Anne Wolcott, pianist, and Bennett Mintz, 
heard in recital from the broadcasting station WNYC on 
January 13. These two musicians gave such a pleasing 
recital that there was considerable praise the day after, for 
when the radio fans hear anything they like they always 
write in about it. The net result is, that both Miss Wol 
cott and Mr. Mintz have been asked to give another recital 
at an early date. 
Miss Wolcott played two groups which included Paderew 
ski's Fantasy, Sibelius’ Romance, Clair de Lune by De 
bussy and a Polonaise by MacDowell, Mr. Mintz sang first 


baritone, were 


the aria from Traviata, followed by the ballad, Duna, and 
his closing group included the aria from Andrea Chenier 
and closed with Invictus. 
Marcella Cine Plays at City Hali 
Marcella Geon was the accompanist for her pupil, Chris- 


tine Fonteyne, soprano, who sang at City Hall on January 
10. This occasion was in connection with the V 
the film, The Passion Play. Miss Fonteyne has just re 
turned from a ten weeks’ vaudeville tour. On January 6 
Miss Geon was the pianist at the meeting of the Rainy 
Day Club, which was held at the Astor Hotel. Edna Lam 
bert, contralto, was the soloist, with Miss Geon 
panying. 
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Three Studios Private and Class Instruction 
Home Studio: 
518 West 143rd Street Audubon 2500 
interviews by Appointment 








REUBEN DAVIES 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Concert Management 
HORNER-WITTE 


300 Troost Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 


JOHN PEIRCE 


Baritcne 
Head of Vocal Department, Cleveland Institute of Music 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: 

















Aaron Richmond, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. (for New England) 
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SEAGL 


SUMMER 
COLONY 


Summer Session, DeReszke-Seagle School for Singers 





SCHROON LAKE, ADIRONDACKS, | N. y. 
Open May 15th to November 1, 1925 
VOICE TRAINING IN ALL BRANCHES 

Taught by Mr. 


Seagle and a Corps of 


Associate Teachers and Coaches 
OPERA CONCERT ORATORIO 
Applications to W. A. DEWEES, Jr., Secretary, 


Kew Gardens Inn Kew Gardens, Long Island 
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MME. CHARLES CAHIER TO TAKE AMERICAN 
PUPILS ABROAD WITH HER NEXT SUMMER 


Although the Distinguished American Contralto is Booked for Many Concerts and Recitals in Europe She Anticipates Giving 


Some of Her Time to a Limited Number of Pupils 
Institute in Philadelphia 


Mme. Charles Cahier, the American contralto who was 
famous all over Europe before the war, though she has only 
ct e¢ well known in her native land since the war ended, 
is had erable experience as a teacher beside her ex 
te e experience both the opera and concert fields. Sh 

sught a fe elected voices in the intervals between her 

I n ears past, but it was only when the Curtis 

titute asked her to take charge of the vocal master class 
that she accepted a regular teaching position for the first 
time, gy to Philadelpl Monday and Tuesday of each 
eel \ | opea t il recently had an account of 
her on thi esser know! ide. from which the following is 
’ ‘ eT 1 

In | pe, as a matte f course, the future prima don 
is, t ‘ ilw try to study with the prominent 
art the day, bel that one thus drinks at the very 
founta } edge. Sometimes this rule works well, and 

etim t. Perhaps, however, there is more truth than 

the witt tatement of a great artist and teacher who 

Lhe ire 1 great teacher there are only great 

(of ail the many, many students who come to sing for me 
study, my time allowed me to take only the very best 

voices, and the most talented, forcing me many times to re 
fuse Many promising on As long as I was in the Vienna 
Court Opera my pupils lived the life of the average students 

i large city, with their quarters in pensions or rooms where 

they lived a rather ‘picnic’ existence, and pilgrimed out to 

vely Villa Melisande, in one of the beautiful suburbs 
f Vienna, f their lessons. There were many artists living 
in the same quartet We had the great Leschetizky for a 
eigh around corner, Sonnenthal and Kainz, two of 
Austria's greatest actors, around another After commen 

career as a guest artist, | was prevailed upon to take 
i few of the most tale 


} 


ted pupils with me en tour in order 
] o bn 





ble to continue their les s on my free days 





ieve that seeing, hearing and living so much, not alone in 
opera performances and concerts, but also in different coun 
tries and with different peopl has been of inestimable value 
in their development and education Especially, however, 
has it been my experience that, through all of this broaden 
ing education, these puj ils were self possessed and free trom 
nervousness at their debuts 


In the summer months of the war-years | retired to a lit 


the idyllic fishing village, Noesund, on the west coast of 
Sweden, with a number of my pupils. Beautiful this little 
pot was, and also unknown until Music, through her dis 
ciples, made her entry there There was no hotel and the 


I 


fisher-folk made the pupils all comfortable in their clean 


cottages, Steinway & Sons sent me a number of pianos, 
and where to put them caused me sleepless nights until in my 
walks down the one main road out into the country, pianos 


and voices ‘volleyed and thundered’ to the right and left 
of me from haylofts, dance-halls and even from stables 
The pupils themselves had solved my problems for me. In 

two cottages tor our own use, 
around the cliffs, as far away as possible. After several sum 
ly guests became too numerous and 
ervants preferred to stay in towns where they could jazz 
and go to the movies, | proposed to my husband that we 
move on board his beautiful yacht, Orphée (named after 
my first opera role), lying outside our doors, and spend four 
beautiful months cruising around Sweden, Norway and Den 
mark Anything more wonderful is hard to imagine. The 
pupils who were good sailors were allowed to go along, and 
for two long summers we lived an ideal life, only going on 
land to get provisions or yisit friends 


the meantime | had take1 


mers there, when year 


| suppose we would still be pursuing this mode of getting 
1 rest and storing up strength and nerves for the winter sea 
son if our lovely Orphée had not been destroyed by fire along 
with fifty other yachts in the middle of winter, set on fire by 
the spirit of communism dominating a group of ship-yard 
workers in Travemuende As | was engaged for perform 
inces in Berlin, Vienna and different festivals, we passed the 
summer of 1923 in Freudenstadt in the Black Forest, to be 
and the summer of 1924 I took 


nm reac 


of these places; 


The Success of Her First Master Class, at the Curtis 
Some Interesting Sidelights on Her Notable Career 


several pupils with me to Moelleroed Kungsgard, an old 
hunting-box of the Kings of Sweden, about 600 years old.” 

In addition to this excerpt out of Mme. Cahier’s article, 
one might add that the results seem to have been especially 
good, as her pupils are filling prominent positions all over 
Europe. At the same time she has made for herself, as artist, 
a position in Europe second to none; is known as such to the 
connisseur in America, her native land, and is rapidly be- 
coming known as such to the public at large 

That the results of Mme. Cahier’s teaching have been of 
the best, is evident from the group of distinguished profes 
sional pupils of hers whose portraits appear on the front 
cover of this issue of the Musica. Courter. Mme. Cahier, 
as already announced in these pages, will take a few Ameri 
can pupils abroad with her this coming summer, and though 
her engagements abroad, both in opera and concert, are 
numerous for the spring and fall, there will be time to de 
vote to her pupils in summer 


JUDGES AND DATES FOR NEW YORK 
STATE YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTESTS 

The Young Artists’ Contests of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs will be held in the auditorium of 
John Wanamaker store, Broadway and Tenth street, New 
York City. 

The voice contest will take place on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 25. Piano and violin contest, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 26. Both contests will begin promptly at 2:30 p.m. and 
will be open to the public. An effort has been made to have 
as judges, American artists and critics of such established 
reputation that it will be distinctly a privilege for young 
people to compete. The response from the judges, who 
serve entirely in the interest of good music, has been very 
gratifying to the committee in charge. They are: 

Judges for voice: Mario Chamlee, tenor, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Jeanne Gordon, contralto, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and H, ©. Osgood, associate editor of 
the MusicaL Courier, 

Judges for piano: Edwin Hughes, noted pianist and teach 
er; Frances Nash, American concert pianist, and Felix Deyo, 
musical editor of the Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

Judges for violin: Eddy Brown, well known concert vio 
linist; Carl Tollefsen, violinist, teacher and director of the 
Tollefsen Trio; the other judge for violin will be an- 
nounced later. 

Winners in the State contest compete in the Empire 
district contest (comprising Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey), and the winners there in the National con 
test at the Biennial of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs at Portland, Ore., in June 

Applications should be made to Etta Hamilton Morris, 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman of the Con 
test 


Lhevinne Reception at Samoiloff’s 

Following the triumphal recital, given at Carnegie Hall, 
January 12, by Josef Lhevinne, there was a gathering at 
the home of Lazar S. Samoiloff, which as to numbers and 
importance of those present could hardly be exceeded 
Pianists, singers, instrumentalists of all kinds, writers and 
society folk were there, and no one wanted to go home. 
The spontaneous ebullition of spirits (human and liquid) and 
the bounteous hospitality extended were features of the 
affair. The few names here mentioned are those only who 
are prominent in the musical world; Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Lhevinne, Julia Claussen and Herr Claussen, Andres de 
Segurola, Claire Dux, Sergei Klibansky, Cecil Arden, Buzzi 
Peccia, Gladys Axman, William Guard, Herma Menth, 
Ignace Hilsberg, Parish Williams, Louis Simmions, Boris 
Levenson, Sigmund Spaeth, John Doane, Cesare Sturani, John 
F. Majeski, Judson House, Salvatore Mario de Stefano, Josef 
Sorissoff, Max Smith (formerly, New York Journal), T 
D. Perkins (New York Tribune), Max Jacobs, Pado Mar 
tucci, Clarence Adler, Mrs. Alice Campbell MacFarlane, 
Alice Campbell MacFarlane, Muriel Campbell MacFarlane, 
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Adele Campbell Hussey, Annie Louise David, Marion 
Hovey Brower, Mrs. Hovey, Alice Seckels, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Bogert, Ina Bourskaya, Mr. and Mrs. F, W. Riesberg, 
Mabel Wood Hill, Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Breakfast and Musicale 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New York, Mrs. 
Everett Menzies Raynor, president, held its annual break 
fast and its third musicale of the season at the Waldorf 
Astoria on January 15. The floor of the grand ballroom and 
the boxes were filled with tables which seated over one 
thousand guests. Red carnations and red candle shades 
formed attractive table decorations. The president, Mrs. 
Raynor, gave a short address of welcome and introduced 
Rev. Charies W. Roeder, who gave the invocation, Guests 
of honor were Mrs. William Littlefield, honorary president ; 
Mrs. Richard Chapman, Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Duneka, Thomas Jacka, Mrs. Charles A, Latham, 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles W. Roeder, Mrs. C. Victor Twiss 
and Beverly Livingston Brant. A delightful breakfast was 
served, during which music was furnished by Henri Con- 
rad’s Orchestra. Preceding the breakfast a reception was 
held in the Astor Gallery. Those assisting Mrs. Raynor at 
the reception were the guests of honor and the officers of 
the board and members of the music committee: Mrs, Wil- 
liam Gage Brady, Mrs. James E. Burt (chairman of the 
music committee), Mrs. Charles S. Conklin, Mrs. Sturges 
S. Dunham, Mrs. Marshall L. Havey, Mrs. Thomas Jacka, 
Mrs. Charles A. Linton, Mrs. Frederick B. Robinson, Mrs. 
Henry E. Russell, Mrs. J. Clarence Sharp, Mrs. Orison B. 
Smith and Mrs. Warren van Kleeck; the committee on 
arrangements: Mrs. Horatio H. Gates, assisted by Mrs. 
Charles H. Eddy, Mrs. Edward Hiler, Mrs. Ernest J. 
Waterman; and the chairman of the breakfast committee, 
Mrs. Trusten Polk Edwards. 

Elsie Janis was to have entertained following the break- 
fast, but owing to her illness a change in p'ans had been 
made. The committee was successful in arranging for a 
musicale by Anna Case, Metropolitan soprano, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist. A most delightful program was given by 
these two artists. Miss Case was heard in songs by Pearl 
Curran, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Handel, Verini, Flegier, Mozart, 
Wintter Watts, Rachmaninoff, Roland Farley and Robert 
Huntington Terry. She concluded her first group with the 
Song of the Robin, words and music by herself. It suited 
her clear and brilliant voice well, and was enthuiastically 
received. Miss Case was in good voice and impressed 
again with the warmth of her tones, the high range of her 
voice, her artistic interpretations and her vocal skill. Her 
smooth rendition of Mozart's Alleluja particularly afforded 
an example of her splendid vocal control. Her artistiry 
and personality completely won her hearers, who applauded 
spontaneously and recalled her for encores. Mr. Kindler, 
a thoroughly dependable artist, was greatly enjoyed in his 
solos by Glinka, Delibes, Cui, Sibelius, Dvorak, and Piatti. 
His rich resonant tones, his sure technic and the warmth of 
expression which he puts into his playing were appreciated 
by the audience, as evidenced in its applause and demand 
for encores. Edouard Gendron and Emanuel Balaban were 
accompanists for Miss Case and Mr. Kindler respectively. 


Dubinsky Musical Art Studio Activities 


Sammy Selikowich, nine-year-old pianist, student at the 
Dubinsky Art Studios, played pieces by Mozart, Ravina and 
Wollenhaupt at the December 26 Wurlitzer Auditorium re 
cital, with clean-cut technic and warm and velvety touch; 
his keen rhythm and repose were striking in the Mozart 
sonata. The renditions of Wendell C. Glover, organist, and 
a reproduction of Volavy’s playing of the Polonaise in A 
flat (Chopin) were features of the concert. 


Dr. Carl Guest of Honor 
Dr. William C, Carl will be guest of honor at the Annual 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Music Club at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Thursday, February 19. Dr. Carl will 
speak on French Music and the Artists of France. The club 
is one of the most active organizations in the Quaker City 
Eight hundred guests are expected to attend the luncheon 


Wellington Smith in New York Recital 
Wellington Smith, baritone, will give a song recital at 


Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Janu- 
now OS i 
ary 21, 
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IE RAPPOLD 


Greatest Living American Soprano 





Available for Recitals, Oratorio, Opera 


Management: 


M. H. HANSON 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








W. J, HENDERSON 
Dean of New York Critics 
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BONCI 


Vocal Studio Now Open, Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Management: ROGER de BRUYN-EUGENE BOUCHER, Associate 


Knabe Piano Used 


sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 


1540 Broadway, New York Tel. 3787 Bryant 
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Mn eee MMMM Ini nnn nin 


! CHARLOTTE K. HERLIIY, 
pupil of Giovanni Gennaro, who will give a recital in Chi- JAMES WOLFE, 
H} cago, Sunday afternoon, January 25. (Daguerre photo.) bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company, smiled happily 
| when he obtained the manuscript he is holding. It is not a 
ze ree S ; new opera with a special baritone solo written for him, but 
r ; much more important—it is the marriage license which 
enabled him to give Lillian Lauferty (Beatrice Fairfav) a 
third name, Mrs. James Wolfe. (Curtis Bell photo.) 


RICHARD BUHLIG, 
i merican pianist, who is having a busy season across the 
\tlantic this winter Three London recitals at Wigmore 
Hall in November and December brought him such success 
that he has been engaged for others there in March Hle has 
recently completed three recitals in Vienna, the third being 
an extra one for which he was engaged because of the 
unusual success of his first two, Just now he is playing in 


‘ 


Berlin and other German cities 


ESTHER DALB, 
soprano, who will sing at the Roosevelt recitals in the ball- 
room of the new Hotel Roosevelt, on January 29, for the 
benefit of the Bryn Mawr Music Fund and the City Music 
League. (Bachrach photo.) 


ROBERT thiNGLING 

According to a cable dispatch received by William A. Brady, 

well known vocal authority, his artist-pupil, Robert Ringling, 

has achieved a great success at Ulm, a university town in 

south Germany, in the opera Trovatore, in which he sang 

Count di Luna. The director of that opera house, Willy Kis- 

mer, is a progressive and broad-minded man who has lately 

given several Americans the opportunity of appearing in 

principal roles. Among those Americans who made their FRANCES PERALTA, 

debut at Ulm, and who, by the way, are also artist-pupils Metropolitan Opera soprano, who has been engaged to sing 
of Mr. Brady, are Lawrence Wolff and Leonie Kruse. Mr. lida in Washington with the Civie Opera Company .on 
Ringling is, therefore, the third artist of Mr. Brady's studio arch 4. Miss Peralta has also been engaged for the Ann 


‘ sail 4. 
who has achieved a signal success in Germany. Arbor Festival in May. (Dobkin photo.) 


® 


IN THE BOIS DU 
BOULOGNE, PARIS. 
Vinon Romaine, pianist, 
GRACE LESLIB, 
contralto, who will be heard on the same program with the 
Philharmoni: Orchestra, over WHAF, on the evening of 
February 4. She will feature the new song, Beloved, by 
Rhea Silberta and Josephine Vila. Mrs. Leslie did not sing 
over WGBS as reported in the Chicago letter of December 8. 
The singer on that occasion was Mrs. Frank Leslie, a pupil 
of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid. She was heard, however, over & 
station WAHG last Monday evening. On January 16 she 
sang at Keene, N. H., with the male chorus under the direc- 
tion of George 8S. Dunham. She also appeared in Rome, 
N. Y., in a joint recital with David Hugh Jones, organist. 


on her sorrel gelding, 
Petit Due. 


“ON eee oT TT IM 
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Philadelphia debut at the Mon- last evening, an event of digni 
day Morning Musicale. Miss fied musicianship and personal 








OP INIONS S OF THE PRESS as though the piano were speak- was twice blest in a_ tasteful 


ing under the touch of the fingers choice of major groups from 
of the old masters whose works Brahms and MacDowell. Several 

















she interpreted so faithfully. Her of the Brahms intermezzos were 
—— rendition of Brahms’ Waltzes was conveyed with velvet touch, while 
‘ J Tea me 
> ; * —_ the range and the quality one to be marveled at, while the American composer’s Tragica 
I Pease Kaspar on ook ndid hed at: : ur ond Chopin’s Valse Brillant in A was softened by youth’s optimism 
Lawson who enjoyed the privilege of flat major fairly rippled from un- into lyric beauty as perhaps its 
7 hear Mrs. Lawson are most der her fingers. Miss Gradova author designed and certainly as 
i . ‘ ; 
| ka Kaspar Law thusiastic in their praise is regarded as an authoritative his era demanded beauty of its 
‘ , fy ‘ exponent of Scriabin, whose com tragedies. Mr. Jones, however, 
s curre! engagements me positions she performs in a mas proved no dweller in a sentimen- 
i ide four ippearances Gitta Gradova terly manner.—North American, tal past, but played with vigor a 
Sie women’s clubs as fol ie pe series of short contemporaneous 
8 co 10 The recital which Gitta . . pieces.—Times, 
la il 19 Cadiz Gradova gave in Philadel- The other artist was Gitta Gra 
. sradov: « 4 . . . ‘ ais 
QO} foronto, Ohi 22 D ; Ny eee dova, a young women of oer Technical fluency and pro- 
Bridgeport Ohi und 27 pila on ecember roug —— panier ability. . . p on! ficiency marked Mr. Jones’ play 
Wel at F : the pianist the following cox ah a co < cree ing; it was clear-cut and lucid, 
Wel \\ Va . enough to make asy for he > f t rweighed 
tributes from the press: : ~eslti naa vigorous but not overweighed. 
WI! Mr La m sang to cope with difficulties that beset He was thoroughly at home in 
i , apts Miss Gradova wah a talent the pathway of a virtuoso. In the MacDowell sonata, which had 
i I | month . ‘ 2 . ‘ A a ’ ‘ 
, . t : perhaps greater in promise than her playing there is a good sense a spirited, expressive interpreta 
th Jew Journal stated in present a¢ hievement, which is of rhythm, the faculty of turning tion. —-Flerald-Tribune 
: “te : nly natural as she is still very a tune well, and a wide range Ci aoa 
ght : om oo young. Her playing of three of of tone-color to her touch,——In Mr. Jones is an_ interesting 
. the skilled t the Scriabin early — a ieee quirer pianist in many respects. He 
I Kasger Lawsor He rer res p ied “— om “( > Ped Satin, has an admirable finger technic, 
P ‘. ; +} d ult progra p ra d : < 
_ den i f | th - noe = Richard Crooks clez a, — and he shows 
, theme a precia artistic equipment which should . : a gooc : iythmic sense. 
eee ee ‘ her high among the solo After the tenor’s recent His —- oy and oe reer were 
t r tf her voice . =e . amend a 2 : . The greatly in his tavor. eldom does 
ah ie 2 Aral pianists, f the present day appearance in St. Paul, The & young player interpret the diff 
‘ He etest tones i ‘ cages Daily News said: cult music of Brahms with such 
é c the Song : Gitta Gradova, pianist, makes Not more than once or twice in good style as was observed in 
i eae rly excellent first impression. _ ,  @ season is one accorded the priv- his various readings of the mas- 
ngs He Echo The reputation of Gitta Gradova ilege of attending so rarely beau- ter, He was warmly applauded 
k _—- | made with astonishing ra tiful a song recital as that of for his performance by an audi 
W hile t art MM a -- f - a young a player, in Richard Crooks. One’s first im- ence of remarkably good size con- 
: Py. sree 5 no respect exceeded the accom yulse after hearing him is to sidering the weather.—Sun. 
hie exquisite bt 2 »' h into unleashed panegyric. 
shments of the pianist She auncn t I , 2 
u - p> ‘ th " Theme gah Variations! Only through the use of superla Another pianist, Alton Jones, 
her audience nd 4H cada 4 set of Valses by tives is it possible to do justice came up for inspection at Aeolian 
‘ f appeal Raeceie a gre up containing an and convey any adequate notion Hall last night. He was heard 
M: Lawson was equally i e and Waltz by Chopin and of his. remarkable performance. at one of the concerts of the 
< ; +1. three things by Scriahm, the! If there is any quality inthe American Orchestra? Society last 
enth istically rece iv ¢ ( m. ie atpent by Mediner whole range of vocal expression year, and in all likelihood last 
when she appeared in Mid od the Stadbinte Wallen hes Liast’ that ‘he lacks, it is not at once evening's recital will not be the 
ind t pa a - ’ . sesse 
dictown, Del., the New Era with the poise and interpretative discoverable. ae vit 4 , ms Rainy ry a8 
‘ ’ . . > mi = . Me a e c sano aien 1a re 
commenting on her recital as pe nic Te a & Lane "She a ; His recent recital in Fle m veals itself in a well developed 
tollo ‘ ~ nie a j . “eo quite ington, N - brought this technic, a varied and musical 
cn ‘ anc é Ss Py 7 ~ } " ¢ or . re f 
Mrs. Law n 5 ial and full of charm.— comment in the Flemington touch, and a grateful range of 
: > 4 tone color. His Brahms further 
voice, perfe ch is Democrat-Advertiser : made it clear that he is not 
Ae aation te “ae Mile. Dux had lose rival for He filled his hearers with de without temperament and _ the 
es mesletel Hes ores we honors in Miss Gradova, the light and eagerness to listen to om boon of imagination 
except we . “ youthful pianist, who made her him again. Mr. Crooks possesses elegram, 


a voice of exceptional beauty; 

not only is it powerful, yet re- 

maining ever sweet, he is 
| able to modulate it until it seems ihc . . : 4 

I, il almost like a breath of sound, . Regarding Gui omar 

and is still distinctly heard Novaes appearance in the 

PHRADIE throughout the auditorium. A Tuesday Musical Club's se- 


pleased audience left, delighted ies jn Omaha. Neb. January 


ith the singer, Ae a¢ ’ 

i ates tes i ee 4, the following are some of 

i) Alton Jones the notices received by that 
Hi : brilliant artist: 


Alton Jones, American There are not many pianists 
Dramatic Soprano pianist, who gave a success like Guiomar Novaes. She comes 
. . . . 

| ful recital in Aeolian Hall very near being the ideal concert 


Guiomar Novaes 














artist. She has masterful technic, 




























n° ° O e on January 2, received flat ed : 
If J« ety &, ‘ abundant sympathy, and a warm 
i Metropol itan pera om pany Mi tering comments Irom the and gracious personality, which 
Hy i New York press, some of makes quite a rare combination 
: z : a She must have been pleased 
it . i . . a ° pica 
i Management Annie Friedbe rg ii ! them as follows: with the reception given her Sun 
| Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 1425 Broadway, New York ii Alton Jones, who appeared as day afternoon when she appeared 
Hy \ pianist with the American Or in recital at the Brandeis Theater 
i = — = S255 ee chestral Society last year, was The applause was almost con 
* = 3 

heard in recital at Aeolian Hall tinuous from the moment one 
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MICHAEL VIOLINIST 


Teaches weekly—Fridays and Saturdays only at 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Philadelphia 
OTHER DAYS NEW YORK CITY 
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Gradova’s playing made one feel succss for the young artist. He 
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number ended until another was quality and ripe authority of 


begun. This was the more re every member of the quartet, both 
markable as her program made in individual and blended pas- 
little concession to hoi polloi. sages is its distinctive character- 
Her technique, the material istic; they are all brilliant, ar- 
part of her artistry, was as bril- tists who cooperate beautifully in 
liant and sharp as a diamond ensemble. The sentiment and nu- 
Her deftness was startling, and ances of the Smetana Quartet 
her sense of dynamics was some- are a matter of intimate sympathy 
thing to marvel at. The left with the performers and their 
hand work was particularly in interpretation had a warmth, 
teresting, for she held it subdued vivacity and tenderness that 
in force but filled it with the were ravishing.—Toronto Satur- 
most exquisite, flashing tone day Night. 
color.—-Omaha Bee, January 5, —_——- 
1925, The organization is an excel- 
at MAS lent one, with a lovely tone and 
It was a felicitous choice that . delightful precision in their 


the Tuesday Musical Club made 
when they presented Guiomar No- 
vaes, planist. 

Guiomar Novaes, much _her- 
alded, had aroused high anticipa- 
tions and every one expected a 
treat, but it was more than a 
treat that the audience experi- 


graduation of ‘color and other 
effects. . . . The local chamber 
music lovers should be grateful 
to the Women’s Musical Club for 
bringing them  here.—Toronto 
Mail and Empire. 


enced when the young and mar Ethelynde Smith 
velous artist swept everybody off me 
their feet and transported them The appended press ex- 


as on a Magic carpet in a world cerpts were received by 


of transcendental beauty from be > , ; i 
ginning to end, Ethelynde Smith following 


Mme. Novaes’ art is so com her appearance in Nashville, 
plete, so replete with original Tenn.: 
ideas, so prismatic and luminous, 


that it leaves one speechless Ethelynde Smith, whose name 

Guiomar Novaes came, saw is well known to music lovers 
and conquered, and the Tuesday all over the country, appeared last 
Musical Club is to be highly con- evening for the first time in this 
gratulated. The audience was city. Miss Smith has a lyric 
large and most decidedly enthu soprano voice of great sweetness 
siastic.—August M. Borglum in and clarity and her artistic in- 
the Omaha World-Herald, Janu- terpretations of the different 
ary 5. songs, and her distinct enuncia- 


tion, added much to the charm 


Mr ee of her program. She was warmly 

New York String pod. dl ve and was called upon 

. to give five encores,—Alvin 5S, 
Quartet Wiggers in the Tennessean. 


That the critics were un- 
animous in their praise of 
New York String Quartet 


1¢ < organizatio ap 
= - Ag = ' n sia f Miss Smith has a voice which 
peared in 1oronto recently 1 is of pure velvet, and the velvet 
evident from the accompany reaches from the top to the bot- 
ing salient paragraphs culled tom of her range. It is by reason 
| : of its very smoothness and flex- 
from the press: ibility the singer attained in cer- 


The following tribute is 
taken from another Nash- 
ville daily: 


The Smetana quartet was am tain songs to the qualities of the 
ple to reveal the many beautiful coloratura, though 1 would call 
characteristics for which the or her type of vocal work essentially 
ganization is justly famous. Tone lyric. 
in ensemble was singularly mel- But far more pleasing than her 
low and refined, Proportion in fine voice qualities were Miss 
tonal quality was rarely beautiful, Smith’s abilities in the matter of 
due to exceptional sympathy and interpretation. Unfortunately I 
tenderness in the second violin missed hearing her first two 
and viola. Too often the volume groups and her singing of One 
of these inner voices is made to Fine Day from Butterfly, but 
do duty for tone color. Of the can say with conviction in re- 
players’ technic we can only say gard to the rest of the program— 
that it was as near pertection as songs by American composers 
we ever wish to hear.—Torénto exclusively—that it is rare that 
Telegram. one hears such excellent inter- 

—__—_— pretation of songs in the English 

It is certain that a plenitude language. The mood, the inner 
of good chamber music will be spirit of each of a dozen most 
the outstanding feature of the variously mooded songs, was 
present musical season in Toron- brought out by the recitalist in a 
to; and at its close the appearance way that completely captured her 
of the New York String Quartet hearers. She is what I would 
will rank as one of its pleasant- call ideal in her rendition of 
est episodes. . . . The rich tonal children’s songs. 


A Line on Claire Dux 

Anyone who wishes to get a line on the Coast tour of 
Claire Dux this fall has only to go through the popular 
soprano’s scrap-book, which is full of highly revelatory 
lines. 

When Claire Dux sang in San Francisco for the first 
time this season, Charles Woodman in the Call and Post 
noted that she was “worshipped as a queen of song.” On 
her second appearance he remarked that “she can do any- 
thing of which the soprano voice is capable.” Redfern 
Mason in the Examiner commented after her first concert 
that “singers are many, artists are few. Claire Dux is one 
of the few.” After her second recital he said that “San 
Francisco has taken Claire Dux to its heart.” Ray C. B, 
Brown in the Chronicle wrote after the first concert that 
“few are the sopranos who live on the same plane of artistry 
with Miss Dux.” Her second concert he characterized 
“a rarely lovely hour of song.” Other San Francisco lines 
included “Claire Dux probably has not been matched for 
pure loveliness of tone since she herself visited San Fran- 
cisco last time” (Egbert Swenson, Bulletin), and “an artis- 
tic triumph” (Mollie Merrick, Bulletin). 

Los Angeles agrees with San Francisco. Bruno David 
Ussher in the Express said that “more than 2,000 hearts 
were stolen last night from a happily helpless public.” The 
Examiner recorded that “the house thundered its delight.” 
Carl Brenson in the Herald called her a “vocal virtuoso” 
and Frances Kendig in the Times wrote that “few can hold 
large audiences with the rare type of art that makes Miss 
Dux distinctive among singers.” 


Rothier Sings at Woman Pays Club 


Leon Rothier, with Mme. Rothier and Mrs. Wood, 
were guests of honor at the Woman Pays Club on Janu- 
ary 13. There was a large attendance to greet these dis- 
tinguished persons. Mrs. Wood was called on to speak 
and gave a short outline of her work as a member of the 
©. Henry Club and the accepted theory as to how O. 
Henry adopted this name. She was an exceedingly in- 
teresting speaker and it was regrevwable that the time on 
these occasions is so short that she could not speak longer. 
Leon Rothier was introduced next and he said that he 
made no pretense of being a speaker but that he would ac- 
cept the. insistent demand that he sing. He offered two 
numbers, with Rhea Silberta, member of the club, as ac- 
companist. Mr. Rothier’s last selection was There Is No 
Death, by Gordon Johnstone and O’Hara, and the storm 
of applause which followed Mr. Rothier’s interpretation 
of this fine number was nothing short of an ovation. The 
club, with its long line of distinguished visitors, has rarely 
evidenced so much enthusiasm, 


Ruth Rodgers in New York Recital 


Ruth Rodgers, who will be heard in New York as soprano 
soloist in the Ninth Symphony with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give her first New York song recital 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 27, at Aeolian Hall, assisted 
by Isidore Luckstone, 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Allentown, Pa., January 13.—Godfrey Pretz’s flute 
quartet was played at the New York Art Center by the 
New York Flute Quartet recently. Mr. Pretz and several 
other Allentonians were present. This composition is be- 
coming more and more popular with woodwind ensemble 
organizations across the country. 

Ruth Moyer, pianist, recently appeared in recital at Slat- 
ington, 

Mary Vaughn, pianist, has made a number of appear- 
ances in Fullerton this month as soloist and as accompanist. 

Earle Laros is to be the soloist at the next symphony 
orchestra concert. H. N. 


Athens, Ala., January 14.—The midwinter concert was 
held the evening of January 12 at Athens College, given by 
the department of music, directed by Frank M. Church. 
Those taking part were Katherine Yeilding, Signa Glasgow, 
Ellen H, Church, Ripley Black, Beth Tyler, Myra Couring- 
ton, Willie M. Johnston, Elizabeth Wallace, Martha Ayers, 
Hattie D. Box, Alice Karrh, D. O. Looney, Rebekah Fen- 
nell, Minnie M. Godsey, Sarah Orman, Mrs. A. A. Hardage 
and Alice Johnson. The Athens College Orchestra, Miss 
Tyree, conductor, also took part. A. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Cartersville, Ga., January 9.—The service at the First 
Presbyterian Church on January 4 was delightful and all 
praise is due Mrs. P,. Womelsdorf, not only for her 
splendid organ work but for her ability as musical director 
of the choruses. Those taking part in the choir are Sarah 
Patton, Mrs. D. S. McClain, Mrs. B. L. Vaughan, Ruth 
Crumb, J. S. Calhoun, J. A. Miller, H. P. Womelsdorf and 
Mr. Hemp. S. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Des Moines, Ia, January 6.—The Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church Choir of fifty under the direction of 
R. L. Petty, assisted by Persis Heaton and Agnes Taylor, 
organist, gave a fine rendition of The Messiah on Decem- 
ber 28. The soloists were: sopranos, Persis Heaton, Eunice 
Harries and Winfred Petty; contralto, Mrs. Ryder Nelson; 
basses R. L. Petty, Stephen Holcomb; tenor, R. E. 
Bawlsby. H. 


Glen Ridge, N. J., January 11.—The Glen Ridge Con- 
gregational Church held an excellent service on the after- 
noon of January 4. The usual church quartet, composed of 
Elsie McGall Persons, Marjorie Beebe Coad, Wm. Stamm 
and E, L. Roberts, and augmented choir, assisted by the St. 
Cecelia String Quartet of New York City, directed by Fay 
Simmonds Davis, organist, were responsible for- the en- 
joyable musical part of the service. G. 


Jackson, Miss., January 7.—Arrangements have been 
made to place the Mississippi State Festival of Music on 
a sound financial basis for the next three years. There 
will, as usual, be a festival of three evenings the coming 
spring. The chorus will again be under the direction of 
Dr. Alfred H. Strick, dean of music at Belhaven College 
Among the soloists already engaged are Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, basso, and Charles Harrison, tenor. D 


Lawrence, Kans., January 10.—The second of a series 
of all-musical vespers by the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Kansas, was given in Fraser Hall, the after- 
noon of December 14, before an audience that completely 
filled the auditorium. These programs, given once a month, 
stress especially chamber music and ensemble material of 
the better class and have made a strong appeal to campus 
and city. On the program were the K. U. String Quartet, 
and a cantata, When the Christ Child Came, by Joseph 
Clokey, the solo parts taken by members of the Fine Arts 
faculty: Louise Miller, soprano; Irene Peabody, mezzo- 
soprano; Walter Whitlock, tenor; W. B. Downing, bari- 
tone. The work itself was directed by Dean D. M. Swarth- 
out and made a splendid impression throughout. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Stamford, Conn., January 13.—The Choral Art Society 
achieved a splendid concert in the Method Episcopal Church 
on the evening of January 6. The work done, under Roy 
Williams Steele, its conductor, is said to have surpassed 
any previous effort of the society in its three years of ex- 
istance. The orchestra is made up of solo instruments and 
players from the Philharmonic Society and really fine work 
is done by the society, its object being to study standard 
works and part-songs and not the giving of concerts. It 
has the enthusiastic support of a large list of associate 
members which is constantly growing. Alma Kitchell, con- 
tralto, and the Max Barr Ensemble were the assisting 
artists. Oo 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


(See letter on another page.) 


Vermilion, S. D., January 10.—On the evening of 
January 6, in the University of South Dakota Auditorium, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Winfred Colton, accompanied by Ella Colton at the piano, 
gave a violin recital of merit. K. 


Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 


Grace Demms Scores Hit in Pittsburgh 


Grace Demms is the name of a young soprano who has 
been gaining recognition in the past few months. Recently 
she appeared in recital in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, and 
won the praise of an exacting audience and also splendid tri- 
butes from the press. Especially commented upon were the 
beauty of her voice, the ease with which she copes with the 
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GRACE ELSA DEMMS. 


most difficult passages and her commendable musicianship. 
According to the Pittsburgh Sun, “Miss Demms’ top voice 
was altogether lovely and her middle voice rich and pliant. 
She was discretionary in her song se lections, and she pro- 
jected her offerings with rare insight.” In reviewing the 
concert for the Pittsburgh Chronicle, the critic for that 
paper commented in part as_ follows “Grace Demms, 
soprano, of New York, shared honors with the members of 
the chorus. She was called on for encores after each 
appearance. One of her best numbers was Mozart’s 
Alleluia and she also scored in Mr. Gaul’s Go Tell It on the 
Mountains and other selections.” 

The Pittsburgh Press was equally enthusiastic in its 
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praise of the young artist, stating “Grace Demms lent prop 
er balance and a vocal organ of no little worth to the pro 
gram. She has a finely modulated voice, with an upper 
register of bell-like beauty. The Pace Mio Dio aria from 
Verdi’s Forza del Destino was her finest effort. The di 
rector’s Go Tell It On the Mountains had perhaps the finest 
singing it has ever been accorded by the soloist.” Harvey 
Gaul, writing for the Pittsburgh Post, said: “When Grace 
Demms, soprano, returned and sang for us last week, she 
astonished her followers by the progress she had made 
She is truly a lyric soprano, light, limpid, and pure 
in tone. Indeed one of her great gifts is her intonation 
scales, intervals, roulades, all were sharp and clear. Now 
she has had her appearance in New York and an appear 
ance here, and we may confidently leok forward to a 
string of conquests. She has a gracious platform decorum 
plenty of poise, and a fine artistic style, and more than that 
she knows .how to project a song. Her diction is ¢ Dm 
mendable and her sense of phrase and climax admirable 
Certainly she amazed a throng of friends who remembered 
her when . If her voice is not the largest in the 
world, in the particular field she graces, it need not be 
All it need have is height, light and elasticity, and these 
three qualities she possesses to a marked degree. It was 
fine to have heard Miss Demms and we expect to hear of 
her achievements day by day.” 

Miss Demms is a pupil of Mme. Valeri 

New Engagements for Alma Kitchell 

Alma Kitchell, contralto, whose services in oratorio and 
recital are in increasing demand, finds the outlook for the 
New Year to be a very bright one. Engagements booked 
for her and not already listed include appearances as soloist 
with the American Orchestral Society, Chalmers Clifton 
conductor, and with the Amphion Glee Club, Alfred Boyce 
conductor, in Hackensack, N. J., April 30 (a reengage 
ment). On the evening of January 28 she will be heard in 
recital at Columbia University, in the course of the In 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. January 6 she aypeared as 
soloist with the Choral Art Society of Norwalk, Conn., Roy 
W. Steele, conductor, where she scored a distinct success 
by her beautiful singing. Of Mme. Kitchell’s singing’ in 
The Messiah with the New York Oratorit) Society, Decem 
ber 27, 1924, the reviewer of the New York Evening Post 
wrote: “Alma Kitchell, singing the contralto role, and show 
ing herself to be the possessor of a voice excellently suited 
to the task set her, sang with sympathy and charm.” 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Languide and Prelude in F sharp minor, Moussorgsky’s 
Hopak and Chopin's Valse Brilliante were rare artistic 
gems in her hand The Bach Italian concerto, with which 


exceptional 
may differ 
playing never 
was masterly done 


the program was opened, served to display the 
technical ability of the pianist and though one 
h of Bach, it was admirable 
theles The fourth nata of Scriabin 
] superlative The Moussorgsky Inter- 
Etude in ¢ minor reflected Gra 
tality The balance of her pro 
heard Indeed, Gradova is one of the most 
| pianists heard in some time 
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t talented 
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FOR THE RADIO 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Association and Frederick Stock. First awards were given 
to Richard Beidler, cellist, who played the Boellman Sym- 
phonic Variations for cello; Robert Quick, in Spohr’s eighth 


concerto for violin; Kathryn Witwer, soprano, in Pace, 
Pace Mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino, and Rae Bern- 
stein, in Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto. No award 
was made for male voices. 
Harky FarpMAN MAKEs Desut. 
A talented young violinist from Detroit, Harry Farbman, 
made his first bow before a Chicago audience last Tuesday 


evening, at Kimball Hall, under the management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson. His splendid playing of a well 
arranged program put him among the first rank of fine vio- 
linists of the day. He scored heavily with his listeners and 
was exceptionally fortunate in having as accompanist that 
splendid artist, Leon Benditzky, whose accompaniments were 
rare musical gems. 
A SuccessruL GUNN STUDENT. 

Rae Bernstein, artist-pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, was the 
winner in the piano group of the contest conducted by the 
Society of American Musicians, at Orchestra Hall, January 
13, for the honor of a solo appearance with the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra. Miss Bernstein played the C minor con 
certo of Beethoven, the piece selected for the competition, 
and will repeat it in four weeks at a popular contest of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting 

This young woman had brilliant success as soloist with 
the Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra, under Nathaniel 
Finston, when in October she played for the first time in 
Chicago the Bortkiewicz concerto. She is eighteen years 
of age and has received her entire training in Chicago, the 
last two seasons with Glenn Dillard Gunn. Mr. Gunn has 
awarded to Miss Bernstein and to her closest competitor, 
Marion Roberts, scholarships in the Moriz Rosenthal master 
classes, donated to the Gunn school by Louis Eckstein. 
ACTIVITIES OF CLARE REED. 

Ruth Birenbaum will appear in a concert at the Columbia 
School of Music January 29 in a group of classical coinpo 
sitions. 

At an informal studio recital given last week, Mary 
a member of the faculty of the Columbia School of 
presented a group including compositions by 
Dohnanyi and Schitt 

Mrs. Reed’s professional class has, among other members, 
Parthenia Vogelback, gifted young pianist, who has appeared 
so frequently in public. This season she is to be 
on the Professional Artists’ Night program with the 
Columbia School Symphony Orchestra, playing the Grieg 
concerto, Last season Mrs. Vogelback appeared as soloist in 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel when Mrs. Reed 
conferred the degrees, diplomas and certificates awarded by 
the school For an encore Mrs. Vogelback played an 
original composition, Melodie, by Pearl Barker, who is a 
student of Mrs. Reed and assists her in the Key-board 
Harmony classes as a part of the Normal Training course 
under Mrs. Reed's direction. 


Stupto OSBORNE 


Allen, 
Music, 


( yOdOW sky, 


soloist 


GorvON STRING QUARTET. 


An organization that is constantly gaining in popularity 
and vy gene of art is the Gordon String Quartet, which 
played the last program of its series of three, at Orchestra 
Hall foyer, January 14. Chicago may well be proud of this 
quartet, which is one of its best musical Headed 
hy Jacques Gordon, concermaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the quartet is capable of delivering fine ensemble 
playing, and again on Wednesday afternoon delighted a large 
number of its devoted followers. The four were heard to 
fine advantage in the Chausson C minor ugartet, which was 
most effectively set forth. This work, which is so seldom 
heard that it may be termed a novelty here, is beautiful 
music, and the Gordon String Quartet is to be highly com- 
mended for having brought it to the attention of Chicago 
music lovers. Other duties prevented this writer from 
hearing the balance of the program. It was a fine concert, 
and closed the Gordon String Quartet’s series most auspi- 
ciously 


assets. 


CuHicaGo MusicAt CoL_Lece Notes 
The Chicago Musical College artist-students gave a pro- 
gram in Central Theater on Sunday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was broadcast by the Chicago Tribune station WGN. 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Edward Collins, 
pianist, both of the Chicago Musical College faculty, will 
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give a concert at Joliet, Ill., January 25. Mrs, Gannon will 
be assisting artist at the Casino Club’s concert February 1. 

Martha Eglin, harp student of Elena De Marco, has left 
Chicago on a three weeks’ tour of the Pacific coast. Ruth 
Ford, student of Dr. Fery Lulek, has been engaged for 
two concerts in New Orleans and Brookhaven, (Miss.), Jan- 
uary 17 and 19 respectively. Mildred Rosenstein, student of 
Mary Eleanor Daniels, assisted by Sollie Lakin, student of 
Ray Huntington, gave a recital in the Recital Hall, Chicago 
Musical College Building, January 12. A _ program by 
students of Rachel Major was given there January 14. 

Srurkow-RypeErk ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has just returned from Pittsburgh, 
where she played for the Tuesday Musical Club (of which 
she is an honorary member) some Russian novelties by 
Gliere and Scriabin, Mosquito by Otterstrom and her own 
Zoo, This was the eleventh time Sturkow-Ryder has 
appeared as soloist in Pittsburg. After the conference she 
was entertained by Mrs. Clemson (the former Christine Mil- 
ler) and by Mrs. Edward Lee, one of the officers of the club, 
who gave a dinner in her honor. Sturkow- Ryder will play at 


the Midway Temple, Chicago, January 20. Works by 
Liszt, Chabrier, Arensky, Wagner, Messager and Chaminade 
will be on her program. 

WALTER Spry’s STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS. 


Walter Spry announces a series of students’ programs dur 
ing February. The first will take place Saturday afternoon, 


February 7, at the Columbia School of Music. Margaret 
Farr will give the program, playing works by MacDowell 
Rachmaninoff, Nerini, Debussy and Chopin. 

Lye, Gustin Here, 


Lyell Gustin, pianist of Saskatoon, Canada, and for many 


years assistant of Jeannette Durno, was among the visitors 
at this office this week. Mr. Gustin was on his way back 
to Saskatoon, after spending several weeks in the Windy 


City. 
CoLUMBIA ScHOOL ITEMS, 


The ¢ hile lren's Monthly Recital given last Saturday was in 


charge of Olga Junge, a member of the faculty and principal 
of the Park Ridge branch. 

\ piano recital will be given January 23 in the school 
recital hall by Lucille Atwood, pianist, assisted by Evelyn 
Wienke, soprano. Both these young women are from Beloit, 
Wisconsin, and have been studying at the school for several 
vears, Miss Atwood under Mrs. Holt, and Miss Wienke 
under Mr. Holt. 


Gertrude H 
informal studio 
recital hall 

The first concert of the season to be given by the Columbia 
School Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Ludwig 
will take place Sunday afternoon, February 22, in the 
Eighth Street Theater. The orchestra is rehears- 


Murdough of the piano department gave an 
recital on Saturday afternoon in the 


5e¢ ke ty 
beautiful 


ing weekly and has in preparation the overture from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and the Leonore symphony by 
Raff. The soloists will be presented from the piano, voice 


and violin departments. The next concert of the series will 
be given at Orchestra Hall, March 25, and the soloists will 
he professional artists and members of the faculty, including 
Alfred Wallenstein, cellist; Raymund Koch, baritone, and 
Parthenia Vogelback, pianist. 
HyMAN RoviINSky IN RECITAI 

was heard in recital 

His program was 
Scriabin, De 
works young 


Hyman Rovinsky, a young 
at Kimball Hall last Thursday 
made up largely of the modernists, 
bussy, Casella, Bartok, and others, 
Rovinsky seems to delight in playing. 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


pianist, 
evening 

such as 
whose 


CHICAGO 

There being no soloist at this week’s Chicago Symphony 
it was left for the orchestra to stand on 
its own merits and hold the entire attention of the patrons. 
Setter playing of Goldmark’s The Rustic Wedding sym- 
phony, as rejuvenated by Conductor Stock, would indeed be 
dificult to imagine. Herein the orchestra disclosed its 
superiority in the matter of tone, which was spun gold and 
enchanted the listeners to the point of devotion. There was 
Malipiero’s Impressions from Nature and Gliere’s 


Orchestra concert, 


also 
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Sirens, both well delivered, but the Goldmark symphony was 
the outstanding feature of the program. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY HAPPENINGS. 

Edward Ejigenschenk, winner of the contest for organ 
arranged by the American Society of Musicians, was ac- 
corded the honor of appearing at the popular concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock. Mr, Eigenschenk played the Guilmant Organ 
concerto in D-minor, his performance being characterized 
by a perfect mastery of the technical and interpretative phases 
of the composition. He was most enthusiastically received 
by the audience, receiving a number of recalls. He is an 
artist pupil of Frank Van Dusen. 

The recital on January 31 will be given by advanced 
pupils of Heniot Levy and Jacques Gordon. 

The newly organized students’ orchestra of the American 
Conservatory will make its first public appearance Feb- 
ruary 21. 

ReEcEPTION FOR Moriz RosENTHAL. 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music and Dramatic 
Art gave a reception to Moriz Rosenthal, the eminent pianist 
and visiting membér of the faculty, on January 11, in the 
recital hall of the school, 1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Tito Schipa and Joseph Schwarz, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, volunteered to sing. Leo Sowerby played a group 
of his own compositions for the piano, and Joseffy mysti- 
fied with his magic. 

Among the people of artistic and social prominence who 
gathered to honor Mr. Rosenthal were: Mrs. Samuel [nsall, 
Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Bissall, Murray Nelson, Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Pattison, Harold D. Ham- 
mond, Heniot Levy, Alexander Kipnis, Augusta Lenska, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacques Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mayer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander White. 

ARTHUR VAN Eweyk Busy. 

Arthur Van Eweyk won splendid success when he appeared 
under the auspices of the German Club at the Morrison 
Hotel on January 10. He rendered Loewe’s Henry The 
Fowler and Tom The Rhymer, and, as encore Haydn’s 
Serenade, in his customary artistic manner. 

Busu Artist-StupENtT WINS AN IMPORTANT COMPETITION. 

Robert Quick, violinist, artist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky 
at Bush Conservatory, received the decision of the judges 
at the annual contest of the Society of American Musicians 
last week at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Quick was selected from 
a large number of violinists now studying in Chicago as 
most talented and of the biggest promise for an artistic 
future. Mr. Czerwonky is receiving special congratulations 
on the success of his pupil, as another talented member of 
his class, Olga Eitner, was the winner of last year’s contest. 
Mr. Quick will appear as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at a popular concert some time in the near future. 

Harold Sanford, pianist, artist-pupil of Jan Chiapusso; 
Julia Rode, contralto, artist- pupil of Edgar Nelson, and 
Edwin Schultz, artist-student of Richard Czerwonky, will 
be the soloists at the next concert of the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra, on February 17, in Orchestra Hall. 

Emerson Abernethy, baritone, and Elsie Alexander, pianist, 
both of the Bush Conservatory faculty, gave a successful 
program at the Woman's College Club, January 18. Mr. 
Abernethy, in addition to his large class at the Conservatory, 
conducts the vocal normal classes at the school. 

Jeanne Boyd and Melita Grieg, both composer-pianists 
of Bush Conservatory, participated in the Composers’ Pro- 
gram given by members of Sigma Alpha Iota (Gamma 
Chapter) on January 13. Miss Boyd's songs have been 
sung by Florence Macbeth, Lois Johnston, Mary Jordan, 
Rollin Pease, Lucille Stevenson, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, 
Elena Gagliasso of the Milan Opera, and many other well 
known artists. 

The activities of two artist-pupils of Bush Conservatory 
are of general interest. On January 23, Edwin Schultz, 
violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky, accompanied by Miss 
Jackson, now studying with Edgar Nelson, will play for 
the West End Catholic Woman’s Club. On January 28, a 
program will be given for the Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Society by Goldye Levin, pupil of Mme. Justine Wegener ; 
Ruth Metcalfe, pupil of Charles W. Clark ; Genevieve Zettle, 
student of Elias Day, and Edith Johnson, pupil of Mae 
Graves Atkins. 

GENNARO's NEPHEW To Visit HERE. 

Simon S. Gennaro, nephew of the well known voice teacher 
Giovanni Gennaro, will return from Italy in May to visit 
his parents here in Chicago. 

MusicaL News Items. 

J. Lewis Browne's new song, Come With Me to Romany 
(published by the John Church Company), composed for 
Herbert Gould, is being featured by Sara McCabe, soprano, 
in Fiske O’Hara’s The Big Mogul, at the Central Theater. 

Thomas Moore, Irish Tenor, sang on January 7 at an 
event given in honor of Jacob Best, well known Chicagoan, 
at the Rainbo Gardens before a large and_ enthusiastic 
audience; on January 9, for the South Shore Woman's 
Club, when he was frequently recalled and sang encores, and 
on January 15, when he sang a recital program before the 
Chicago Woman’s Ideal Club, scoring success on each oc- 
casion. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Sutro Sisters in New York Recital 


On Tuesday evening, January 27, Rose and Otillie Sutro 
will make their first appearance in New York in a number 
of years. The program will include the first performances 
of Mozart’s fantasia, Hollander’s Four Country Dances, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Suite founded upon old Irish 
melodies, Algernon Achton’s Etude Syncopique and the Valse 
Paraphrase by Edouard Schuett. 

The feature of this two-piano recital is to be an arrange- 
ment of pianos not so familiar in New York, namely the 
placing of instruments side by side instead of facing one 
another. 


Perfield Demonstration in Petaluma, Cal. 


A demonstration of the Effa Ellis 5 hang | —s Teaching 
System was given by the pupils of Mrs. A. B. Thompson, 
assisted by Mrs. E. E. Paine at the Women’s Club House 
at Petaluma, Cal., on the evening of December 2. Among 
those appearing successfully on the interesting program 
were: Walter W. Oster, six years old; Verline Regan, 
seven years; Leona Lucas, Dorothy de Klark and Jeanette 
Cunningham. 
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CHICAGO THOROUGHLY ENJOYS MASON, 
SCHIPA AND TREVISAN IN MARTHA 


Louise, Samson et Dalila, Rigoletto, Werther, Boris, L’Amore Dei Tre Re and Otello Repeated With Success—Two 
Young American Girls Star in Hansel and Gretel 


Louise, JANUARY 11 (MATINEE). 

Chicago, January 17—Mary Garden, Ansseau, Baklanoff, 
Claessens, Polacco and Charpentier’s Louise brought a big 
house to the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon. 

Samson ET Dauita, JANUARY 12. 

The last performance this season of Samson was given 
with Louise Homer reappearing in a role she has made her 
own with the Chicago Opera. The balance of the cast was 
similar to that heard throughout the season. 

RiGcoLetto, JANUARY 13. 

The Tales of Hoffman would have had its first repetition 
on Tuesday evening had not Ansseau been suffering from 
a cold. As it was, Rigoletto was substituted with Florence 
Macheth singing once again the role of Gilda, which has 
helped in developing her big popularity here and in which 
once more she was feted to the echo. Charles Hackett 
repeated his former fine appearance in and singing of the 
Duke, and Formichi gave satisfaction vocally. 

OTELLO, JANUARY 14 (MATINEF). 


Otello was repeated on Wednesday afternoon with the 
same cast heard previously, with Rosa Raisa and Joseph 
Schwarz again the outstanding figures. Both were ac- 
claimed to the echo. Moranzoni conducted. 

MartHa, JANUARY 14 

Flotow’s Martha is an opera that is always popular, and 
is more so when presented with stars. Two were cast in 
that opera—Edith Mason, as ‘Martha, and Tito Schise, as 
Lionel. Edith Mason has been billed too seldom this season, 
She has been sadly missed, and the packed audience present 
at the performance of Martha showed unmistakably its 
pleasure by rapturously applauding her throughout the 
opera and causing the performance to come to a complete 
stop after her singing of The Last Rose of Summer. 
Beautiful to gaze at, she also gave a real treat to the ear 
by the clarity, roundness and beauty of her tone, impeccable 
phrasing and the purity of her diction. Her performance 
came as near perfection as is possible. Thus, her triumph 
was well deserved. Tito Schipa was excellent in a role in 
which he has won recognition here in other seasons. In- 
deed, since the beginning of the season no better singing 
has been heard from a male voice than that afforded by 
Schipa. After the M’Appari, the audience broke into a 
tempest of plaudits and Moranzoni wisely allowed the storm 
to have full sway before raising his hand for the perform- 
ance to proceed. Thus, Schipa came back many times to 
the stage to acknowledge the public’s demand for an encore, 
until finally he motioned that the performance should not 
be interrupted. Then the conductor took advantage of a 
moment's hush to motion quickly to Mason and Trevison 
to come on and the performance continued. All through the 
evening Schipa poured forth golden tones, and if it were 
only to hear him and Mason, Flotow’s Martha should have 
been given long before now this season and each repetition 
no doubt would have attracted capacity audiences. 

Trevisan, as Lord Tristan, was the real fun-maker who 
enlivened the performance. His characterization was im 
mense. Worth noticing is Treyisan’s walk in every role. 
His Sacristan has the silly little trot of a senile, semi 
imbecile; his Bartolo is a tottering old man who wants to 
walk with the spring of a young man, and so on until we 
come to his Tristan, whose walk alone brings hilarity. If 
it were said that his ‘walk is pedantic or aristocratic it would 
perhaps give a graphic idea of the pompous manner in which 
his Tristan carries himself even when disguised as a farmer. 
The cloak does not make the monk, so his Tristan still re- 
mains the courtier even in disguise. Trevisan is one of the 
most interesting members of the company. He makes 
something of every role. 

Moranzoni conducted in a manner entirely to his credit 
There was energy in his beat and the lively tempo at which 
he took the score made the evening one of great enjoyment. 

WertTHeEr, JANUARY 15. 

With Mary Garden, Ansseau, Helen Freund and Alex 
ander Kipnis in the leads, Massenet’s Werther had its last 
performance for the season on Thursday evening. Polacco 
conducted. 

3or1s GopuNorr, JANUARY 16. 

The Auditorium was packed from pit to dome for the 
first lone performance this season of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff, with Chaliapin singing the title role—his greatest 
role, by the way. The performance as a whole must be 
regarded as one of the best of the present season. Though 
Chaliapin was the dominant figure in the drama, others 
shared in making it highly meritorious. Chaliapin in 
greater form than he has ever been here. sang gloriously, 
and as to his acting of the part of Godunoff, it has made 
history in the annals of grand opera here, His Boris is the 
acme of perfection and it is a privilege to witness such a 
performance. It is regrettable that the management could 
not see its way clear to produce the Moussorgsky opera 
sooner this season, as it is far more interesting than some 
of the Italian operas offered the Chicago public. 

Associated in the success of the night must be mentioned 
in first place, Gladys Swarthout, as Feodor; Jose Mojica, 
as Prince Shuisky; Antonio Cortis, excellent ‘as Gregory ; 
Edouard Cotreuil’s well thought out Varlaam; Cyrena Van 
Gordon’s beautiful and well voiced Marina; Maria Claes 
sens’ clever interpretation of the nurse, and Desire Defrere, 
who made a great deal vocally of the part of Tchekaloff. 
As a matter of fact, space forbids a long review—otherwise 
every one of the interpreters would be mentioned here as 
all were excellent in their parts. Giorgio Polacco was at 
the conductor’s desk and he brought out all the beauties 





contained in the score. The orchestra always gives of its 
best when the musical director of the company is at the 
helm. The performance of Boris is one that glorified the 
Chicago Civic Opera, one worthy of the 
one that lifts the standard of the company. 
L’Amore Der Tre Re, JANUARY 17 (MATINEE). 

Mary Garden, Ansseau, Baklanoff and Lazzari re-appeared 
in their respective roles in Montemezzi’s L’Amore Dei Tre 
Re, at the Saturday matinee. Polacco conducted, 

HANSEL AND GreTeL, JANUARY 17 


Auditorium, and 


Helen Derzbach and Edith Orens were again the lumi 
naries of the second and last performance this season of 
Hansel and Gretel. American singers and vocal teachers 
who are always shouting that the opera management her: 
does little for American talent, should rejoice at the su 
cess of these two charming and well trained American gir!s 
Both have been trained solely in America and both have 
had an American teacher, Mrs. Herman Devries. Edith 
Orens is only eighteen years old, and Helen Derzbach is 
one year her junior, yet the management of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, recognizing their unusual talent, was not slow 
in securing them for the two performances of Hansel and 
Gretel, in which they appeared in the title roles in a manner 
entirely to their credit and to that of their mentor. They 
were feted to the echo by an audience that left not a vacant 
seat in the large Auditorium. RENE Devries 


Lewis Richards to Play in St. Paul 
Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, will be heard in concert in 
St. Paul, Minn., on January 22 and on the following day 
in Minneapolis 
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Management: 


the case. Very often he may be singing without the slightest 
sign of strain in his throat and may feel that he 1s not 
going beyond his limits, and, because of this, forcing some 
times goes on for a long pe riod unnoticed by the singer, and 
the warning comes too late. It is only the person with a 
thorough knowledge of the function of the various muscles 
of the throat and whose ear is so highly developed by listen 
ing to results of these different actions of the muscles, who 
can discern accurately whether the vocal organ is being over- 
taxed, Anything, whether it be muscle or metal, finally 
weakens under too great a strain. In the case of the voice, 
when too much breath is forced against the vocal cords, the 
wrong cords, together with certain interfering muscles, ar¢ 
brought into action, thereby weakening the muscles used in 
correct production with the result of a loss of volume 
beauty in tone quality, and a gradual deterioration of the 
voice. A plea is here made for the singer to endeavor to 
abstain from any straining of the vocal musc les, and if he 
possesses a voice of the light “clarinet” type, he should not 
abuse it by attempting “trumpet solos.” 


Meisle a Festival Favorite 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has added another link to her now rather im 
posing chain of festival engagements. 


C. Mortimer Wiske has offered the contralto an engage 
ment to sing at the forthcoming Newark Music Festival 
on May 5. This will be the second occasion on which Miss 
Meisle will have sung under Mr. Wiske’s baton; the first 
being when she was heard in the Wagnerian program of 
the first Philadelphia Music Festival last May. The suc 
cess which Miss Meisle achieved with her audience at that 


time prompted Mr. Wiske to give the music lovers of 
Newark an opportunity to hear the artist whom Chicago 
music critics pronounce as “one of the great contralto 


voices of the present. 

On May 23 Miss Meisle will sing at the closing concert of 
the Ann Arbor Music Festival, when the opera La Gioconda 
will be given under the direction of Prof. Earl Moore 

Artists Programming Mana-Zucca Works 

The following is a list of artists who have programined 


Mana-Zucca’s works during the past week: Mrs. John 
Seybold of Miami sang The Cry of the Woman and Big 


Brown Bear; Helen Morris played in New York the 
Southland Zephyrs and Bolero de Concert ; Genia Fonariova 
sang Speak to Me and The Cry of the Woman; Shura 
_— — a) 
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Cherkassky played prelude and Bolero de Concert; Rea 
Stella Graceman of Minneapolis sang Rachem, Solace and 
The Cry of the Woman; Frances Shelton of Dania played 
prelude and Frolic, and Helen Riddell sang I Shall Know. 


Proschowsky’s Lecture Broadcasted 

Frantz Proschowsky, New York teacher of singing and 
vocal advisor to Galli-Curci, gave a short lecture January 3 
which was broadcasted from Station WOR. This lecture 
was followed by a short program rendered by three of Mr. 
Proschowsky’s pupils: Paul MacManis, tenor (formerly of 
the MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis; Joseph Bar- 
nett, baritone and Beth Tregaskis, contralto. Mr, Pros- 
chowsky’s speech follows: 


In the training of the human voice, great differences of opinion 
exist among teachers, who may be divided into two major groups, 
namely: those who emphasize the training of the physical organs which 
produce the tone, and those who deny the value of physical training 
ind work almost entirely with the mental aspect of singing, employing 
the influence of thought on tone-production mainly by suggestion 
and the use of comparative terms. Let us understand these two ideas, 
which, I am sure, are equally well-meant. The mistake lies in not giv- 
ing full value to both physical and mental sides of the subject. They 


must be co-ordinated and made to work together toward eventual 
pertection, 
Actual tone is the result of a purely physical process set up me- 


action of the exhaled breath on the vocal cords. 
The tone so produced, whether in speaking or singing, is under the 
control of the mind, and the mind is informed by the sense of hearing. 

These are established facts; and thus we see that the singing voice 
should be the result of co-operation between the physical and mental 
forces. It is not difficult to acquire a working knowledge of the 
physical side of voice production. A brief study of the vocal organs 
will show the comparatively simple process of producing a tone; but 
a knowledge of voice production in its technical sense is seldom found 
among vocal students and in fact is lacking in many teachers. The 
true principles of vowel formation and head resonance are too often 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and precaution must be taken 


chanically by the 


against accepting theories which will not bear the test of logic. We 
find students who are eager to know how perfect tones are produced; 
again we find those who apps irently fear that knowledge and say 


““we only want to learn to sing.” But those in the latter class lose this 
antagonism when their problems are simply explained and the basic 
principle of cause and efiect is demonstrated in plain, understandable 
terms. 

This principle of cause and effect is 
operation of which the ear plays a 
the ear—-by which we mean the 
highly cultivated, for by that sense 
dent judge of the perfection or 
effect to its cause 

Here the mental side becomes highly important. The singer becomes 
able to relate cause and effect when his mind, informed by the ear, 
rejects a tone which he knows is imperfect and seeks the cause of that 
imperfection, and mentally guides his physical side in a corrective 
To engage in purely physical exercises without the aid of 
a logical mental process is not sufficient; he might accidentally correct 
a defect by that means, but if he did not know why the defect 
occurred, it would certainly reappear 

We hear a great deal about methods 
Some are named after their formulators, some after great singers; others 
are named from, some functional characteristic. They pass, leaving 
in their track a host of disappointed pupils who have paid heavily in 
time, money and voice for nothing and too often worse than nothing 
There is only one way to sing, and that is Nature’s way. Simplicity 
not artificiality. There are a few plain truths to be learned; the 
correct use of the palate and tongue, etc.; the cultivation of the ear; 
the intelligent study of cause and effect. Those constitute the A B C 
of singing, and once thoroughly understood will make the rest of the 
alphabet plain sailing. 

The culture of the voice involves the same 
Hard work and relentless self-crititism are indispensable as well as 
the ability to bear the criticism of others. Tone is the thing; volume 
and range are secondary considerations. All violins look alike and 
have the same range, and, to a great extent, the same volume, but 
“Strads” are rare, and great voices equally so. Not all of us can 
be great singers, but there is much this side of greatness that is fine 
and worth our best endeavors. The teacher should be able to classify 
prospective pupils according to their promise, and above all, he 
should be honest enough, when he sees no promise, to say so candidly, 


a cardinal principle in the 
highly important part. Hence 
sense of hearing correctly—must be 
alone can the teacher and the stu 
imperfection of tone, and relate the 


process. 


These methods come and go. 


principles in every case. 


instead of encouraging false hopes of success where none are possible. 
News from Sydney, Australia 
Sydney, Australia, December 16,—Sydney’s musical season 


has ended with a six nights’ production of Rutland Bough- 
ton’s The Immortal Hour, which ran 300 nights in Lon- 
don, For this the State Conservatorium of which Henri Ver- 
brugghen was the first director, joined forces with the Rep- 
ertory (drama) Society, and antipodean audiences thus made 
acquaintance with a work representative of contemporary 
British opera. The two casts consisted chiefly of students, 
and the strength of the production was the Conservatorium 
Orchestra, founded by the new director, W. Arundel 
Orchard. 

The orchestra, though it suffers by comparison with the 
defunct Verbrugghen State Orchestra, has become efficient 
enough to give a series of concerts at which four Bee- 
thoven symphonies were performed. 

Edna Thomas has given successful seasons in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Her Negro spirituals and Creole love songs, 
and the plantation days costumes, were novelties to the Aus- 
tralians. 

Two-piano recitals, introduced to Australia by Maier and 
Pattison, have not languished since their visit. Frank Hut- 
chens and Lindley Evans, two Sydney pianists, have this 
season given three recitals in that form notable for good 

ach playing. V 


Newark Festival May 4-6 
The 1925 Newark Festival will be held in the new 
Temple on May 4, 5 and 6. 


Salaam 
The program on May 4 will 
be presented by Sylvia Lent, violinist; Queena Mario, so- 
prano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Jackson Kinsey, bass 
baritone; May 5, Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, and 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and for May 6 the artists will 
be Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist 
’. Mortimer Wiske will conduct the festival as usual. 


De Reszke Singers, Morrison and Dilling at 
Biltmore 


The sixth Biltmore Musicale will take place on Friday 
morning, January 23, at eleven o'clock in the ballroom of 
the Biltmore Hotel. The artists appearing on this occasion 
are: the De Reszke Singers, Abby Morrison, soprano, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. 
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SAN ANTONIO NOTES 


San Antonio, Tex., January 4—The WOAI Entertainers 
—Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 
Charles Stone, tenor, and Warren Hull, bass, with Walter 
rs gaa pianist and accompanist, have been unusually busy 
ately. 

The Alamo Post of the American Legion presented a 
program over WOAI recently by the following: Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, soprano; David L. Ormesher, tenor; Ada 
Rice, pianist, and R. Keck, tenor. 

San Antonio was well represented at the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association which met in Houston, November 28 
and 29, by Clara Duggan Madison, pianist, who appeared 
on the artists’ program. 

The Oratorio Society appeared for the first time this 
season on November 30, when Gaul’s Holy City was given. 
Walter Dunham is director and accompanist. The soloists 
were Mrs. L, Marks, soprano; Jane Alden, contralto; 
Charles Stone, tenor, and Howell James, bass. 

Mrs, Eugene Staffel was in charge of the program on 
Music of the Southern States, following the business meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, pres- 
ident, held December 2, given by Mrs. James Chalkley, 
soprano; Mrs. Perey Gill, pianist; Marjorie Murray, 
violinist; Mrs. Charles Treuter, soprano; Helen Oliphant 
Bates, pianist, and a string quartet—Walter Hancock and 
Willeta Mae Clarke, violins; Henri de Rudder, viola, and 
Eugene Baugh, cello. The accompanists were Fern Hirsch, 
Mrs. Edward Sachs and Mrs. Eugene Staffel. An interest- 
ing paper was read by Mrs. 
musical digest was given by Louise Notzon. 

Advanced violin pupils of Alberto M. Garcia appeared in 
recital on December 2. Those participating were Marjorie 
Murray, Ruth Howell, Margaret Hoefgen, Ida ‘ Delery, 
Lorena Dodson and Ray Neuman. 

kxcellent programs arranged by Mrs, A. Henderson, 
chairman of the music department of the Woman’s Club, 
were given December 4 at the annual fair of the organiza- 
tion. The San Antonio Philharmonic Orchestra, organized 
by Julien Paul Blitz and now conducted by William Marx, 
gave several numbers. Others appearing were Dorothy 
Claassen, contralto; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Willeta Mae 
Clarke, violinist; Mrs. A. Harrigan, soprano; Louise Hillje, 
soprano; Dorothy Lodovic, dancer, and a number of others. 

thurlow Lieurance, composer of Indian songs, assisted by 
his wife, Edna Woolley Lieurance, soprano, and Hubert EF. 
Small, flutist, were offered in concert on December 5 at 
Our Lady of the Lake College. The Lieurance programs 
are always presented artistically and are of educational 
value. 

An interesting prologue—A Night on the Trail, featuring 
cowboy songs by Oscar J. Fox, was given at the Empire 
Theater the weak of December 6. 

At a meeting of the Steinfeldt Club, December 6, a pro- 
gram on French music was given by Cecile Steinfeldt- 
Satterfield and Mary Nourse, pianists; Marybeth Conoly, 
—— and Walter Hancock, " violinist. 

e F minor department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Lida Groshs, chairman, met December 6 in the home of Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg. Music of the British Isles was the subject 
of the program given by Margaret Newton, Harriet Ells- 
worth, Lucile Johnston, Emma Fox, Amelia Wright, Chris- 
tine Buhler, Marie Walkins and Jeanette Feigenbaum. 

The $30,000 Moeller pipe organ at the new Scottish Rite 
Cathedral has been installed by H. E, Toenjes. Walter 
Dunham is the official organist for the cathedral. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. W. D. Downey, Jr., chairman, met December 8 in the 
home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Mrs. A. M. Fischer told of 
work being done by juvenile clubs in Fort Worth and 
Austin. Mrs, Hertzberg will award a prize to the child who 
can repeat correctly every verse of America and the Star 
Spangled Banner on a chosen date. 

At the meeting of the Steinfeldt Club, held December 13, 
a program of French composers was given by Ruth Bourke, 
Mary Nourse, Ada Rice, Irene Jones, Douglass Dickson, 
Virginia Majewski and Grace Bowker. 

The Etude Musical Club met December 13, the subject of 
study being the cello. Gertrude Miller, cellist, gave several 
numbers accompanied by Grace Miller. 

The Oratorio Society, Walter Dunham, director and 
accompanist, presented Gaul’s Holy City at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, December 14, with Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; 
Jane Alden, contralto; Eric Harker, tenor, and Major 
Leigh Fairbanks and Warren Hull, baritones. On Decem- 
ber 15, the work was repeated at the Incarnate Word 
Academy with Mrs. Marks, soprano; Jane Alden, contralto; 
Charles Stone, tenor, and Warren Hull, baritone. 

The twilight organ recital given by Agnes Weeks, head 
of the organ department of the Southwestern University at 
Georgetown, Tex., was an enjoyable affair. 

The December program of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Pi Beck, president, was in charge of 
David L. Ormesher, the subject of which was Winter 
Music. Those taking part were Charles Carruthers, tenor ; 
Louise Hillje, soprano; Allene Saunders, soprano, and Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, soprano, Three choral numbers were 
splendidly given, conducted by Mr. Ormesher, with Roy 
Repass at the piano. 

The December meeting of the students department of the 
San Antonio Musical Club, of which Dorothy Claassen is 
chairman, met on December 20, with Meta Hertwig in 
charge of the program given by Lou Andre Scroggins, 
pianist ; Charlotte Smith, violinist; Anna Dankberg, dancer ; 


R. H. McCracken and the- 
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Eleanor Kroeger, ere 
Crane, soprano. Jewell 
Carols. 

Henry Jacobsen presented members of his 
Victoria voice classes in recital, December 15. 
pearing were Kathleen McMahon, Helen 
Griffin, Edith Fiek, Louise Koehler,- Mrs. 
Dietze and Mrs. McCutchen. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg entertained, December 16, with her 
annual Christmas party for me mbers of the Tue sday Musi 
cal Club. 

A ladies’ chorus of thirty presented the 
Mary Magdalene (d’Indy), December 21, at Grace Lu 
theran Church. The chorus was trained and directed by 
Dorothy Claassen who has charge of the music at the church 

David L. Ormesher directed a service of choral singing 
at Laurel Heights Methodist Church, December 21. Roy 
Repass accompanied on the organ. 

A Christmas cantata, the Angelic Choir, Adams, 
at the evening service, December 25, at the Central Chris- 
tian Church. Mrs. Fred Jones is soloist; Mrs. E. C. Van 
Ness, organist, and L, D. Daggett, choir ‘director. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, gave two enjoyable numbers with 
Walter Dunham at the piano, when Nat M. Washer enter- 
tained the newsboys of San Antonio at his eighteenth annual 
dinner to them. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church, Clarence Magee, 
director, with Walter Dunham at the organ, presented the 
Incarnation (George B. Nevin) on December 28. The new 
work received much appreciation. 

The Christ Child, Hawley, was presented by the choir of 
the Laurel Heights Methodist Church, December 28. David 
L. Ormesher was the director and Roy Repass at the organ 
The cantata was given under the auspices of the Alamo 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, Frederick 
King, dean. 

Edith M. Resch, local concert manager, has recently re 
turned from the semi-annual meeting of the National Con- 
cert Managers Association of which she is a member. 


S. W. 


Ruth Herbst, cormetist, and Ida 
Vv eckert read a paper on Christmas 


Cuero and 
Those ap- 
Koehler, George 
A. Welder, Delka 


sacred cantata, 


was sung 


Northwestern College Pleased With Peterson 


Watertown, Wis., December 20.—When May Peterson, 
lyric soprano of Metropolitan fame, sang at the auditorium 
of Northwestern College here, she was obliged to add ten 
encores to her printed program of seventeen numbers. Her 
four groups included songs in English, German, French, 
and Norwegian, and several Negro songs. Miss Peterson 
won the instant approval of her large audience, which con- 
tinued its intense interest throughout the recital. Admira 
tion and enjoyment of her rarely beautiful art were spon 
taneously manifested and at the close of the concert the 
college boys came up to the platform and gave —, 

A. B. 


Macmillen Enjoyed Playing in Syracuse 


“I enjoyed playing with the Syracuse Symphony very 
much,” said Francis Macmillen after his appearance as 
soloist with that organization on December 13. “I was a 
little surprised at such unusual excellence in this orchestra, 
which, as -far as I know, has never been heard in New 
York, although its home city is so near. Mr. Shavitch 
has done wonders with his men.” 


Benditzky “a ye ite 


Leon Benditzky played the accompaniments for 
Garden at the Arsenal of Springfield, Ill, on January 2. 
Mr. Benditzky, pianist-accompanist, has been very busy this 
season playing accompaniments in Chicago and vicinity for 
well known artists, among them Ruth Breton, Sylvia Lent, 


Mary 
, 
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Gilbert Ross, Harry Farbman, and Adolph Bolm and his 


ballet. 


Heizer Music School Recitals 

The annual Beethoven program given by pupils of Ms 
and Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of the Heizer Music School of 
Sioux City, Ia. was presented this season on December 
17 before the MacDowell Club of that city. Those taking 
part were: Sara Weiner, who played the sonata, op. 11, the 
largo from the concerto in C and, with Myrna McComas, 
the Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Variations on a Theme; Bertha 
Reese, cellist, who rendered the Adagio from the piano 
sonata in C sharp; the Heizer Music School String Quartet, 
which offered two movements of the quartet in A, and the 
Heizer Music School String Orchestra, which closed the 
program with two movements of the first Beethoven sym 
phony. These annual Beethoven birthday anniversary pro 
grams have been a custom at the Heizer School for more 
than twenty years. 

An exceptionally fine recital was given early this season 
by Sara Weiner, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, 
before the MacDowell Club. This gifted pianist, who is 
but fifteen years old, has received her entire training under 
Mrs. Heizer’s efficient guidance. Her program comprised 
the Bach preludio VIII, Mozart's fantasia and sonata, a 


Chopin etude, Brahms’ intermezzo, Beethoven's German 
Dance, Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto, Liszt's Dic 
Loreley, and Magic Fire from Wagner's Walktire by Bras 


sin 


Easton Given Premier Ranking 
“IT would like to be informed,” wrote Leonard Liebling 
in a recent Sunday article in the New York American, “if 
there is at present any greater all-round operatic art than 
Florence Easton's.” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








{The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending January 15. Detailed reviews of those selec 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting 
and important musically will appear in a later issue. | 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Yachting Glee, three-part song for schools by William 
Culbertson. Arranged by N. Clifford Page 

Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay, part song for men's 
voices, by Sumner Salter. 

Guide Me O Thou Great Jehovah, 
voices, by Stanley R. Avery. 

The Towers of Spring, part song for men’s voices, by 
Edward G. McCollin. 

Creole Love Song, four-part song for mixed voices, by 
Edgar Belmont Smith. Arranged by N. ¢ lifford Page. 
Also arranged as two-part song for women’s voices. 

Look Off, Dear Love, three-part song for mixed voices, 


anthem for men’s 


by Gladys Pettit Bumstead. Arranged by 5i imuel R. 

Gaines. : : 
A Serenade, two-part song for women's voices, by Wil 

liam Lester. : 
The Song of the River, three-part song tor womens 


voices, by John M. Steinfeldt. 

The Magic Song, part song for men’s voices, by Erik 
Mever-Helmund. Arranged by Samuel R. Gaines. 

Naught Avails, three-part song for women’s voices, by 
Georges Pfeiffer. Choral version by Victor Harris. 

When the Bluebird Sings, two-part song for schools, 
by George B. Nevin. 

When the Flag Goes By, two-part song for schools, 
George B. Nevin. 

Military March (Hail to the Chief), three-part song tor 


schools, by Franz Schubert Arranged by Edward 
Shippen Barnes. 
(Harms, Inc., New York) 
I'll Tell the Sunshine, song, by Dorothy Forster. 


and Shadowless Hour, songs (published 


My Desire 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


separately), by 


(Kursteiner & Rice, New York) 


My Heart Sings as the Birds, chorus for 
voices, four parts, by Jean Paul Kursteiner 

His Lullaby, chorus for women’s voices, four parts, by 
Jean Paul Kursteiner. 


women’s 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


Give Me One Rose to Remember, 
Garey 


Frank H 


sOngR, by 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 


Little Bluebird of My Heart, song, by Frank H 


Grey 


(Harold Flammer, New York) 


Invocation to Spring, song, by Elinor Remick Warren: 

The Wavelet, for piano, by Mari Paldi 

The Close of Another Day, a ballad, by 
O'Hara. 

Gavotte and Reverie, for piano (published separately) 


Geoffrey 


by Julia Fox. 

Sweetheart O’ Mine, a love-ballad, by Edwin L 
Walker. 

A Window in Old Athlone, a ballad, by Terence Brady. 


Springtime, The Water-Sprite, Indian Dance (pub- 
lished separately), for piano, by Berenice Violle. 
Child Moods, four little piano-storiettes. Very easy, 


varied and full of interest, by Gertrude Wilson. 

O Lamb of God, anthem for mixed voices, by Stanley 
T. Reiff. 

The Builder, chorus for men’s voices, by Charles Wake 
field Cadman. Arranged by Bryceson Treharne. 

Enough to Know, quartet or chorus of mixed voices, 
by Frances Porter Ross. 

When Streaming from the Eastern Skies, anthem for 
two-part treble voices, by Eduardo Marzo. 

The Hunter’s Loud Halloo! chorus for men voices, by 
Geoffrey O'Hara. 

(Carl Fischer, 


A May Madrigal, song, by 


New York) 
Annabel Morris Buchanan 


The Song of Songs, from the second Hebrew song 
cycle, by Lazar Saminsky. ee, 
The Swan (Saint-Saéns), piano transcription, by Alex- 


ander Siloti. 

Enfantines, ten pieces for 
arately) for piano, by Ernest Bloch: 
Party, With Mother, Elves, Joyous March, 
torale, Rainy Day, Teasing, Dream. 

Tango Serenade, for violin and piano, by Edward G 
Simon. 

Caprice Antique and Dirge of the North, for violin and 


children (published sep- 
Lullaby, The Joyous 
Melody, Pas 


piano (published separately), by Erno Balogh-Fritz 
cgay ; ; ; xo 
Intermezzo Scherzoso, Souvenir Intime, for violin and 


piano, by Gustav Saenger. 
Effective violin solos, in the first positions (published 


separately), by Alice Barnett: Play-Time, A Flower- 
Garden, A Little Prayer, Day Dreams, Evening Song, 
Thoughts. 

Music 





PIANO MUSIC FOR THE BEGINNER 

It is advisable at this time of the year for teachers to 
plan for the commencement exercises and the final con- 
certs after the spring term. There is a wealth of new 
teaching material for children of every conceivable de- 
scription, and as a ge neral rule most of it is exceptionally 
fine. The remarkable thing is, that a great many of our 
most distinguished composers have at one time .or an- 
other turned their hands to these little numbers. The 
total result is some excellent material. The publishers 
on their side are giving special attention to the general 
make-up, colorful scheme, attractive illustrations and 
everything to delight the child mind. A combination 
with solid teaching principles instilled should make these 
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new publications well worth the consideration of all 
teachers. 


(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 


Little Pilgrims, by Cedric W. Lemont.—These fifteen 
little numbers are printed in one volume. Each selection 
is two pages long, the notes are larger than the ordinary 
size, and there is plenty of white space so that a child 
will have little difficulty in reading. The titles are such 
as Stolen Fruit, Up Hill and Down Dale, With Pomp 
and Pride, Early Morning, Just a Joke, and others of 
similar kind. It would be suggested that these be given 
about six to eight months after the child has learned his 
notes. Some of them are for both hands in the treble, 
and again one will find both hands playing the bass: 
there are chords of all kinds, scales, broken chords 
arpeggios, the staccato note and many of the intricacies 
of fingering are introduced. Mr. Lemont can always 
be counted on to furnish excellent material in this line. 


New York) 


The Merry Jumping Jack, The Old Black Witch, 
White Lilacs, by Irene Greenleaf.—Three dainty 
piano solos (published separately), ideal for child’s study 
and most acceptable pieces for recital numbers. The 
Old Black Witch teaches the grace and staccato notes, 
also wrist movement for both hands. White Lilacs is 
entirely different, being written in three-quarter time, 
teaching thirds, broken chords and arpeggios. The 
melody is very tuneful and is carried along with an easy 
swinging rhythm, introducing to the child the art of 
crossing hands. The Merry Jumping Jacks is rather a 


(Carl Fischer, Ine., 


combination of the two in that it employs grace notes, 
staccato notes, broken chords, etc., but it has a distinct 
melody of its own and is attractive. The child will 


enjoy this immensely 
mended! 


Three new numbers highly recom- 
(The Arthur P. 
Twenty Tiny Tunes, by Marie Seuel-Holst—As the 


Schmidt Co., Boston) 


title page states, these are with or without words, for 
the tiny pianist. The reviewer would suggest the 
teacher sing the words or speak them to the child and 


in this way emphasize the melody, such as “Up and Down 
the fingers go” and “Two little thumbs are such good 
little chums.” In Up and Down the first and second 
fingers are used while the teacher says “Up and down 
the fingers go.” In the left-hand corner of each tiny 
selection is shown the new notes introduced in the com 
position. This is good alike for the teacher and the 
pupil, As they continue through the twenty selections 
these illustrations give way to short explanatory notes. 
The volume is nicely published, with large notes and 
lots of space and only two little selections of two lines 
each to a page. This volume is for the child being 
taught the notes for the first time. These belong to the 
Schmidt Educational Series. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


First Pieces for the First Year, by Paul Zilcher.—This 
suite contains six numbers; the first four are published 
together and the last two together. None of the selec- 
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tions are long, and all belong to the second grade. They 
are tuneful and not only make splendid exercises but are 
also grateful as recital numbers. One of them, The 
Chatterbox, is a study in scales, and with a certain skill 
this number should appeal. The second volume seems 
to be a little easier than the first four, and the one en- 
titled Tennis could be played by a first year student. 


(The John Church Co., New York) 


Holiday Suite, by Mathilde Bilbro—Here is a splendid 
set of six piano pieces (published separately) for the 
little player, by a composer who almost invariably writes 
some of the best numbers published for tiny tots, and 
this series is not an exception. The titles are A Holiday 
Visit, Swaying Roses, The North-Wind Doth Blow, 
Waltz of the Paper Dolls, Playing on the Lawn, Tired 


of Play. Each one is of two pages in length and has 
Py proesigggy melodies. Some of them are written in 
3/4 time, 2/4 and 4/4, carefully fingered, and every 


attention is given to correct harmony and construction, 
teaching the children from the very beginning the best 
of its kind. These could be used advantageously with 
children who have had a year’s study, or perhaps a year 
and a half for those not so bright. 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


In the Lodges of the Sioux, by Homer Grunn.—A 
popular Indian piece with a good rhythm and very color- 
ful harmony. 

Four Songs, by Louis Victor Saar.—The titles are: A 
Song of Trust, Enchantment, My Dream and Little Red 
Boat. Only the first two have been received by the 
reviewer. They are in Mr. Saar’s scholarly and effective 
style, of moderate difficulty, with exceptionally well made 
accompaniments. 

Cradle Song, by Anita Gray Little—A song that will 
be enjoyed by amateurs and profitably used by teachers 

Thou, the Spirit, All- Pervading, sacred song by Charles 
P. Scott.- -Rather more rhythmic than is usual in a 
sacred song, but well written, melodic and graceful. It 
has rhythmic irregularities, suggestive of our modern 
American idiom. 

Hail the Crown, a Negro spiritual, arranged by Avery 
Robinson.—On the top of the cover it is stated that this 
song is sung by Roland Hayes. A better recommenda- 
tion could not be had. 


Three Songs, by Charles Huerter.—The titles are 
Honey Chile, It’s Merry, Merry May, and Sleepin’ Time 
he second only is at hand. A rather difficult little 


song with an unusually good tune. 

Youth, by Ralph J. DeGolier.—A difficult composition 
both for voice and piano, well made and of such a char- 
acter that it should be a successful concert number 
though rather short. It is a pity that it has not two or 
three more verses. 


(Cramer & Co,., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., 


Banks of Allan Water, tune by Lady C. -~This com- 
position is merely a folk song, and lend ag it may very 
likely be popular, as folk songs sometimes are, it does 
not call for critical review. 


New York) 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 


Youth and Spring, by Irving A. Steinel.—This is a little 
song of gay character, and the tune is of such a nature 
that it suggests the idea that the composer might succeed 
as a writer of musical comedy. It is likely to be popular 


(Chappell & Co., London) 
Night Winds, and A Morning Greeting, by H. Wilfred- 


Jones.—Two graceful little songs of popular character 

Desiree, by Kitty Parker—A popular ballad with a 
fine climax at the end. 

Summer Highland Days, by Graham Peel.—A rather 
picturesque ballad with an accompaniment more inter- 
esting and better made than is usual in this type of song 

(M. Barrows & Co., Boston) 

Dietary Ditties, by Walter Howe Jones.—The 
tell their own tale: A Health Song for Flag Day, How 
Food Helps Me to Be Good, Dance of the Vitamines, 
March of the Milk Bottles, My Food Garden, Song of 
the Milkman, and so on and so forth. (It sounds like 
a futuristic ballet.) 

(Enoch & Sons, London) 

Butterflies, by Manlio Di Veroli. 

for the voice. 


titles 


A fine concert study 
Brilliant and effective. 


(Edward Schubert & Co., 


Ten Compositions, for violin 
Stoeving.—The titles of those received are Do You Re- 
member, Not Too Many Cares, Just Fanciful and The 
Hidden Reef. The first of these is a simple composition 
with a pretty melody, very well written for the violin, 
and provided with a brilliant and effective cadenza at the 
end. The second is somewhat more difficult, with a 
number of double stops, but is still not too hard for the 
average middle grade violin pupil. Just Fanciful is a 
brilliant study with a strong rhythm and interesting 
problems in intonation. The Hidden Reef is the most 
difficult of the four and will demand considerable technic 
for proper rendition. It is for the most part a study in 
chromatics. 


New York) 


and piano, by Paul 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Morning Song, by Sydney Dalton.—A brilliant, viva- 
cious spring song with a fiery accompaniment. The 
accompaniment is hard to play and the song will demand 
a well trained voice for its proper rendition. Very well 
made and effective. 

When We Two Parted, by Roland Farley.—A simple 
song of a pathetic nature ‘and an idiom that reminds one 
of the Russian. 

Summer Day, by Roland Farley.—The composer has 
designed an effective accompanying figure for this little 
song, and has set to it a tune of considerable attractive- 
ness. The voice part is well made and will please 
vocalists. 

Two Poems, by Louis Victor Saar.—The titles are: Of 
Days Without My Own, and Two Flowers. They are 
provided with violin obligato. Both compositions are 
made with great skill and beauty. They have unusual 
charm without being difficult. 

Lyonesse, by Cecil Forsyth.—This is a composition of 
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decided force and emotional intensity. The accompani 
ment is suggestive of the orchestra and is brilliant and 
effective. A very good song. 

Still, Still with Thee, sacred song, by Henry Purmort 
Eamres.—One may assume that this song was written 
by an organist. The accompaniment is of the contra- 
puntal and religious nature that suggests practice in 
church music. It is good, but too short. 

Ave Maria, by Minnie T. Wright, with violin obligato 

-A song to the Latin poem with an English translation 
by Dr. Baker. In traditional style and suitable for church 
purposes. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Build Thee More Stately Mansions, by Mark Andrews 
—The melody of this song is majestic and broad and 
will be effective with a voice of large volume and sonority. 

Two Songs, by Peari G. Curran.—The titles are: I 
Know, and Blessing. The second of the two is a song 
for Thanksgiving. It is broad and devotional. The 
other song is an ecstatic and emotional love lyric. 


Books 

What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner, a 
book of more than four hundred pages published by the 
Educational Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. as a course of study in music history and ap- 
preciation for use in the home, music clubs, conserva- 
tories, high schools, normal sc hools, colleges and uni- 
versities. It is divided into four parts: I. Learning to 
Listen: National Music; II. The History of Music; 
Ill. The Orchestra: The Development of Instrumental 
Music; IV. The Opera and Oratorio. 

This book is a regular school work, divided into short 
chapters, each dealing with some one phase of the sub- 
ject and each giving a list of Victor records applicable 
to illustration. It is also profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures and drawings of all sorts, directly or indirectly 
related to the subject matter. Many of these illustra- 
tions are reproductions of paintings by famous artists 
and in each case the name of the artist is given (unlike 
another work for children which reached this reviewer's 
desk not long ago which had many reproductions of 
paintings, but gave neither credit nor information as to 
their derivation). 

A large portion of the book is devoted to analyses of 
musical works, extended in the form of program notes, 
and with many valuable quotations. In the matter of 
songs, many of the poems are given. There are bio- 
gi raphical sketches and portraits of many of the famous 
composers. There are also descriptions of all of the 
orchestra instruments with information as to their use 
by the composers, and lists of records illustrating this 
use. A highly useful book for adults as well as children. 


Style in Musical Art, by C. Hubert H. Parry. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—A book of nearly 500 pages, made up for 
the most part of lectures delivered at Oxford. On the 


whole it is a book difficult to classify. Partly it is so 
technical that only trained musicians could hope to un 
derstand it; partly it has an air of undertaking to initiate 
amateurs into the mysteries of music. At all events, it 
is in many ways a book worth reading. It has one virtue 
that is very frequently lacking in books on music: it is 
not distorted by the imaginings of romantic and sensa 
tional minds. It deals with truth as its author 
and is the work of a man who has a conscience 
prevents him stretching facts to create 


sees it, 
which 
interest or to 
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gain attention. Books on music are so filled (at least 
in America) with just those faults that it is a pleasure 
to report on this book’s freedom from them. 

This is a book which one would highly recommend, 
and which one would urge teachers to give to thei 
pupils, not because it is a lesson book, but exactly for 
the reason that it is not a lesson book Lesson books 
are no doubt valuable—indispensable—but they rarely 
possess the quality of “making one think.” In fact they 
keep one’s nose so close to the grindstone that the pet 
spective necessary to thought is unattainable. Parry's 
book, on the contrary, leads one gently through the whole 
of musical art, presenting its problems as they have ap 
peared to various persons in various ages, and discussing 
their solution and their bearing on the art of music and 
those associated with it, musicians and audiences alike 

It is all very interesting and valuable for the reason 
here stated—because it makes one think. But it is not 
scientific. Far from it. It takes things for granted. It 
assumes that because things have been accepted as true 
fora great many years they are, therefore, actually true 
It is, in this sense, narrow, stodgy and British. One need 
but quote a few lines from page 115 et seq. to indicate 
this attitude. The writer first begins by paying his re 
spects to the “leading-note,” better known as the seventh 
of the scale, for no modern will acknowledge that it is a 
leading note or that it leads anything anywhere 
any special importance any more than any other 
the scale. Parry, however, says of it that its history 
and use “shows it to be the note in the scale which is 
least independent and least definite in the melodic sense, 

To wrench it away from the tonic and endow 
it with a special and marked independence would, 
fore, be an obvious severance with the traditions of the 
history of its existence, and essentially the kind of thing 
which the mischievous and perverse mind would fasten 
on. . . . The taste for going from it (the leading note) 
to anywhere in the scale except its tonic was probably 
first diffused by the composer Grieg m 

The gentle Grieg, then, is of a 
verse mind!” 

All this refers to what, 
be a step in melody from the note 
than C. “One of the 

‘is the drop from the leading note to the 
scale.” That is, from B downward to EF 

The inexactness of such statements is indicated by the 
fact that memory brings instantly to mind 
verted” progressions of the seventh to 
tonic. First of all one thinks of the various endings of 
the Gregorian Modes; the first ending of the first mode 
descends from B to A, the first ending of the 
mode descends from B to G, the Asperges descends 
from B to A. In the melody by Saint-Saéns known as 
The Swan, the tune descends from B to E, which is one 
of the most objectionable of according t 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


LAMOND, PIANIST, DECEMBER 3 
Times Herald 
Perhaps the best offering of Lamond is evidently tired of 
the evening was Mr, Lamond’s playing Beethoven. He put the 
reading of the charming Bee smallest of the sonatas on his 


program and got through with it 
in a perfunctory spirit 


thoven sonata The pianist 
held the attention of his hearers 
throughout a performance that 
masterly in its conception 
ind its pianistic quality. 


was 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, PIANIST, DECEMBER 5 
1merican Times ~ 
Brailowsky is a deeply serious Sometimes his temperament 
pianist who loses himself com gets a little the better of him; 
pletely in his musical presenta sometimes he ignores or distorts 
tions, but at the same time keeps a detail in a manner that might 
his mental and emotional reac be called by a strict purist dis 
tions within strictly artistic respectful of the composer 
bounds 
JULIUS BLEDSOE, BARITONE, DECEMBER 6 
Herald Times 
His English diction was very The singer’s diction, least 
ommendable clear in English, still lags be 
hind his dramatic intelligence 
CARLOS SEDANO, VIOLINIST, DECEMBER 8 
American Sun 
His tone and left hand technic The Franck sonata was not a 
found grateful opportunities for fortunate choice for lyric depth 
display in Franck’s sonata and the rich colors of this fami 
liar work were not congenial to 
Mr. Sedano’s miniature tone 
painting. 
STEFI GEYER, VIOLINIST, DECEMBER 10 
Sun Post 
Miss Stefi Geyer, a young Stefi Geyer, the Hungarian 
Swiss violinist . violinist ; 
u orld Times 
Stefi Geyer, the Swiss violin Stefi Geyer, the Hungarian 
ist violinist 
Herald ne 
Stefi Geyer, the Hungarian-Swiss violinist 
rOTI DAL MONTE, SOPRANO, IN LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
DECEMBER 17 
Times American 
winning applause with the She has not conquered that 
fresh spontaneity of her treat unique habit of deliberation or 


overcautiousness, however, a man 
nerism that robs her work of the 
valuable asset of spontaneity 


ment of the old studied airs and 
florid mad scene. 


E. A. Lake Affiliates With Cramer Management 


Announcement comes from the Chicago offices of Clar 
ence E. Cramer, tour manager of artists, to the effect that 
E. A. Lake, with New York and St. Paul offices, is now 
afhliating with his organization as Northwestern represen 
tative. Miss Lake will cover with intensive service several 
States for Cramer’s artists, including Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 

Miss Lake will give up the national management of all 
artists formerly handled by her, with the exception of Gil- 
bert Ross, violinist. Mr. Cramer is announcing one of the 
finest lists of artists for the season of 1925-26 ever booked 
from a Chicago office, and looks forward to a very success 
ful season. His list includes the Boston 18th Century Or 
chestra, with Signore Rafaelo Martino as conductor; a 
quartet of stars of the Chicago Civic Opera, with a reper 
tory of four programs, including concert selections, the 
second act of the opera Martha and the Secret of Susanne, 
sung in English. Solo artists featured under the Cramer 
management include Kathryn Browne, Chicago Civic Opera 
contralto; Don Jose Mojica, tenor of the Chicago Civic 


Opera; William Rogerson, tenor, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera; Burton Thatcher, baritone; Isadore Berger, violin 
ist; Cecile de Horvath, pianist, and the Imperial Male 
Quartet. 


Also associated with Mr. Cramer’s organization are Anne 
Parker Miner, booking from Denver, Col.; J. C. Hamilton 
and Jessie E. Beaver, traveling from the Chicago offices. 


Schmitz’s Progress 


FE. Robert Schmitz reached a climax, in his coast to 
coast tour, at Kansas City where he played three recitals to 
three separate audiences who, according to the statements 
of the local papers, gave him the most extravagant praise. 
The people of Kansas City, in addition to the fact that he 
is returning there this season, have determined to bring 
him back the following year. From Kansas City he went 
to Denver and thence to Portland and San Francisco and 
other cities on the Pacific Coast, where another long series 
of engagements will hold him until he returns eastward in 
February to play in Salt Lake City, St. Louis, and other 
cities, arriving in Montclair, N. J., in time for the Unity 
Concerts for Young Women. 





Miinz Is “Reincarnation of Chopin” 

In an article about Mieczyslaw Mimz published in the 
Portland Oregonian shortly before his appearance in the 
Oregon city as soloist with the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, appeared these lines: “Those who are of a romantic 
trend of mind will be interested to hear that a well known 
mystic announces that Mieczyslaw Miinz is a reincarnation 
of Frederic Chopin.” 





Von Klenner Studio Activities 


Florence Gustafson, of Jamestown, N. Y., has returned to 

New York after spending the holidays at her home. Miss 
Gustafson, who is studying with Mme. Von Klenner, has a 
beautiful soprano voice and has appeared in the metropolis 
on numerous occasions with success. 


Marian Spence, of Springfield, Ill., has been absent for 
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three weeks, filling concert engagements in her native State, 
notably a recital given for the annual convention of the 
State Teachers in Springfield on December 30. Miss Spence 
has appeared in New York during the past two years with 
increasing success and expects to make her professional 
opera debut the céming season. 

David Arthur Thomas, tenor, sailed December 6 to spend 
three months in Wales and fill some London engagements. 
He expects to return March 1. 

The President’s Evening at the National Opera Club, con- 
sisting of the annual grand opera performance and _ ball, 
was given Wednesday evening, January 21, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


Jerome Swinford to Go on Tour 


Jerome Swinford, American baritone, will leave this 
month for a series of concerts in North Carolina and Dela- 
ware. He will return to New York for his appearance, on 
February 10, at the Hotel Roosevelt recitals, which are to 
be given for the benefit of the Bryn Mawr music fund and 


January 22, 


the City Music League Following this, his managers, 
seckhard & Macfarlane; Inc., announce that he will go 
on a tour of the middle west. On April 23 he will sing 


again in New York, as soloist with the University Glee Club 
at its spring concert at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Cara Verson on Tour 

Of the recital which Cara Verson recently gave in 
Springfield, Ill, the Illinois State Register reviewer pro- 
claimed Miss Verson “a young woman of unusual pianistic 
attainments” and stated that “her selections, many of them 
unusually modern in the extreme, were a charming innova- 
tion.” Miss Verson will make a short tour of Ohio in late 
January and early February 


Maier and Pattison Dates 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played at Reading, Pa:, on 
January 6, and in Cumberland, Md., on the day following. 
They gave a program in Marietta, Ohio, on January 9, and 
at Oak Park, Ill, on January 13, before starting upon 
southern tour 


Giannini Soloist With Symphony 
Dusolina Giannini, after singing in several southern cities 
appeared as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


on January 20 and 22. 
Thornton at Ritz Carlton 
Renée Thornton, soprano, was a soloist at the afternoon 


musicale at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on January 6. 
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Artists Under Judson Management Busy 


Claire Dux is to be heard in Bloomington, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 2. She will sing in Palm Beach, Fla., on February 9, 
returning North for a recital in New Brunswick, N. J., 
on February 13: On Sunday afternoon, February 15, Miss 
Dux will give her second Aeolian Hall recital in New York 
City. 

The New York String Quartet finishes January with 
three Pennsylvania recitals—in Indiana on January 26, 
Grove City on January 27 and Pittsburgh on January 30. 

Marie Tiffany is to be heard in Elyria, O., in recital on 
January 26. 

Bachaus makes his first orchestral appearances of the 
season on January 23 and 24, when he is soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. On January 28 he gives the first of 
three subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
On January 30 he is playing in Indianapolis and on Febru- 
ary 1 in Chicago, 

John Barclay is soloist with the Chromatic Club of Olean, 
N. Y., on January 27. 

Ruth Breton appears as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on January 25. 

Alfred Cortot has twelve appearances from January 24 
to February 6. On January 24 and 25 he is soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, and on the evening of 
the 25th he gives a recital in Philadelphia. On January 26 
he appears at the Monday Morning Musicales in Philadel- 
phia, on January 27 in Louisville, on January 28 in Ann 
Arbor, on January 30 and 31 with the Chicago Orchestra, 
on February 3 and 4 in Montreal, on February 5 in Roches- 
ter and on February 6 in Holyoke. 

Wanda Landowska appears at the Hotel Roosevelt musi- 
cales in New York on January 29. On February 6 and 7 
she is soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra, 

Ruth Rodgers makes her first New York recital appear- 
ance on Tuesday afternoon, January 27, in Aeolian Hall, 
assisted by Isidore Luckstone. 

Carlos Salzedo and his harp ensemble have been engaged 
for a concert in Baltimore on January 31. Mr. Salzedo has 
been busy assisting in the rehearsals for the chamber music 
concert of Igor Stravinsky in Aeolian Hall on January 25 
and he will appear on that occasion at the piano in Renard 
the Fox. Mr. Salzedo and Edgar Varese prepared this 
work for its first American performance last season at the 
International Composers’ Guild concert. 

Max Rosen returns to the New York recital stage on 
Tuesday evening, February 3, in a Carnegie Hall recital. 
Richard Wilens, making his New York debut cm this oc- 
casion, will be at the piano. 

Nicholas Medtner will be heard in Chicago on January 
27. He will make his second New York recital appearance 
on February 2, when he will. be assisted by Elisabeth San- 
tagano, soprano, who will sing some of his songs, 

En route to the Pacific Coast, Helena Marsh will make 
several appearances with Jeanne de Mare in programs of 
modern music. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson announces the ad- 
dition of Irene Wilder, contralto, to its list of artists. Miss 
Wilder made her New York debut last season. 


New Course at Cleveland Institute 


Cleveland, O., January 14.—The Cleveland Institute of 
Music, which has gained much national notice because of 
the modern educational theories that have been put into 
practice by Ernest Bloch, the director, has instituted a new 
course which promises to be one of the most popular in the 
curriculum. The course is designed for business and pro- 
fessional men and women and aims to tell them what they 
want to know about music. 

Because it is designed for busy men and women it will be 
given only once every two weeks and will be an evening 
class. The first meeting will be an organization one on 
Monday evening, January 19. Mr. Bloch himself will’ con- 
duct this first meeting, and the subsequent meetings will be 
conducted by Roger Sessions or Mr, Bloch. 

There will be no text books, unwieldy technical lectures 
or other forbidding features. Instead, an effort will be 
made to answer all the puzzling questions which come to 
the mind of the concert patron who knows nothing about 
music but is “just a listener.” The course will be a popular 
one open to all Cleveland, and in it will be answered or dis- 
cussed everything asked for from “what is a solo” to “what 
is absolute music.” 


Homage Paid to Guiomar Novaes 


If one should see a small, serious little person walking 
down the avenue, who would dream that this demure young 
woman is the merry young Brazilian pianist, Guiomar 
Novaes? But just let a friend accost her, and two ravish- 
ing dimples and a laugh that is as infectious as her art will 
appear, and any passer-by can realize why this charming 
young artist is “one of the most popular persons in all 
Brazil.” 3 

Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo (the latter her home) vie 
with each other to do her homage. Her every appearance 
in these cities is the occasion for many brilliant affairs 
where poets and state officials join to sing her praises. The 
latest tribute from the press, the public and the Municipali 
are two bronze tablets commemorative of her playing in her 
native land. Rio de Janeiro has placed one of them in the 
foyer of its Municipal Theater, and Sao Paulo, not to be 
outdone, has hung a huge one in the most conspicuous 
place in the entrance of its Municipal Concert Hall. Mme. 
Novaes is the only Brazilian artist to whom this honor 
has been accorded. 


The young American pianist, Helen’ Bock, will be heard 
in New York for the first time this year when ‘she plays 
at Aeolian Hall on March 28. Miss Bock is starting a 
concert tour which includes Philadelphia, Pa.; Hartford, 
Conn.; and a number of Indiana and Illinois cities. _ Miss 
Bock will also make a return trip to the South, playing at 
a number of Virginia Colleges. 


Earle Laros Returns from Tour 


Earle Laros, pianist, recently returned from a Mid- 
western tour that earned for him unusual success. He 
played an exacting as well as interesting program that con- 
tained as its principal number the Keltic sonata of Mac- 
Dowell. A group of Goossens, Debussy and some of his 
own compositions and the Naila waltzes of Dohnanyi also 
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were included. A group of Schumann won favorable com- 
ments. Upon his return Mr. Laros will conduct a special 
performance of Cavalleria Rusticana and then will appear 
with the Allentown (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra in the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto. 





Schipa Presents Medal to His Maestro 


On returning this summer to Milan, the celebrated tenor, 
Tito Schipa, presented to his noted maestro, Emilio Pic- 
coli, an exquisitely worked gold medal as a mark of his 
deep affection and appreciation. On one side is finely 
wrought the profile of the renowned tenor, and on the other 
the inscription, “To my dear Maestro E. Piccoli” and 
Schipa’s signature, as can be seen by the above reproduction. 

Maestro Piccoli, of 11 Via Monte Napoleane, Milan, has 
for over twenty-six years enjoyed a unique reputation both 





MEDAL PRESENTED TO EMILIO PICCOLI BY 
TITO SCHIPA. 


in Italy and abroad as being one of the few great exponents 
of the art of Bel Canto. The happiest evidence of his ex- 
ceptional work as a teacher of singing is in the legion of 
friends and pupils numbered among the great artists in the 
three premiere opera companies of the world. In the day’s 
schedule of lessons at the studio of the great maestro may 
be found pupils from all parts of the world, of which a 
great majority are American and English. 

It is because of Cav. Piccoli’s masterful work in placing 
and perfecting his voice that the above medal was presented 
by the tenor, Schipa. 


Art Songs and Literary Classics 


Following his December appearance at Columbia Uni- 

versity in a novel group of songs from Shakespeare, given 
in intermissions preceding and following the Alberti Pan- 
tomime from Midsummer Night’s Dream, Glen Christy, 
tenor, has prepared a complete program under the general 
title of Art Songs and Literary Classics, to be presented 
under the management of L. L. Little. 
_In addition to the standard recital songs, auspices de- 
siring a literary flavor to their offerings will find it in Mr. 
Christy’s programs with songs from the works of Shake- 
speare, Alfred Lord Tennyson, Edgar Allen Poe, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, Thomas Moore, and other 
standard classics. Mr. Christy's new program is designed 
particularly to fill the needs of clubs and schools. 


N. Lindsay Norden Revises Silver Plume 


N. Lindsay Norden has just completed the revision of his 
orchestral sketch Silver Plume, which is to be played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Mendelssohn Club con- 
certs in the Academy of Music in February. The composi- 
tion was suggested to Mr. Norden on a trip through the 
Rocky Mountains a few years ago. The sketch describes 
the effect which this remarkable scenery makes upon the 
traveler. The piece was first performed by a portion of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Reading at one of the regular 
Reading Choral Society concerts last May and was warmly 
received. Mr. Norden will conduct this composition as well 
as the rest of the program. 


Mme. Meluis Praised 

Said the Paris Herald, in noticing the recent concert of 
Luella Meluis at the Salle Gaveau: “The concert 
given by Luella Meluis, the American singer, at the 
Salle Gaveau on Thursday night, was a success socially in 
its attendance and a triumph for the singer artistically 
Mme. Meluis received nothing but praise on all sides. The 
flute-like quality of her voice was most frequently re 
marked, her program having been well chosen to show off 
this particular feature to the best advantage.” 

Mme. Meluis, who is now singing leading roles at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, is one of the few American artists 
who have been accorded that honor. 


Hutcheson’s Post-Holiday Activities 
_ The _post-holiday activities of Hutcheson included three 
New York appearances within the period of eight days—his 
fifth Aeolian Hall recital of the season—on which occasion 
he played a Brahms-Liszt program; a performance of the 
Beethoven Kreutzer sonata with Albert Spalding, in one 
of the Beethoven Association concerts; and on Saturday, 
January 17, a performance of the MacDowell D minor con 
certo with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, This 
week, on Saturday, January 24, Mr. Hutcheson will give 
his sixth recital in Aéolian Hall, with a program devoted 
to modern compositions. 


Activities at the May Stone Studio 


Anne Judson, contralto, was the soloist on January 4 at 
the Judson Memorial Church, Washington Square, New 
York, at which church Carolge Allingham is the soprano 
soloist. Miss Allingham is also a product of the May 
Stone Studio, 

Hazel Price was soloist at the New England Society 
luncheon not long ago at the Hotel Astor. Giuseppe Leone 
has been chosen to sing the principal baritone part (Count 
di Luna) in a performance of I] Trovatore, to be given the 
end of this month by the Wheatcroft Opera Guild Company. 
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TEINWAY 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
eareful detail 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 49) 
Parry. Victor Herbert's Kiss Me Again rises to B and 
then falls through A, G and A to E. His Gypsy Love 
Song goes from B to G. Still wie die Nacht, by Goetze, 
goes from B to E, like The Swan. 

Sut, if Parry’s book is far from being scientifically 
accurate, it is none the less a valuable contribution to 
the literature of music. Its ahead s inaccuracies and 
prejudices merely cause a good-natured smile. They 
do no harm. No musician with a desire for truth would 
be deceived by them, and errors like the above quoted 
obvious that every reader will simply tabulate 
them as the outcome of preconceived notions which the 
writer has never taken the trouble to investigate. Music 
of all the arts, seems most subject to this sort of preju- 
Parry himself acknowledges this in his chapter 
on Theory and Academicism, and points out that one of 
the drawbacks of theory is that it endeavors “to give a 
fixed and permanent interpretation to something that is 
always changing.” Yet he cannot see that the use of 
the leading tone, of fifths and octaves, and a lot of other 
things for which rules were made in the past, is being 
subjected to change with the rest of the musical fabric 
This is one of the penalties of such erudition as makes 
a book of this caliber possible. Up to a certain point it 
seems that one absorbs prejudice with knowledge. In 
the case of this book its prejudices make it all the more 
delightful. 
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Soprano Breaks Lengthy Silence 


‘arlotta Rydman-Russell, soprano, was heard for the first 


time publicly in several months when she sang for the 
Pleiades Club at the Hotel Brevoort, New York, on Sunday 
evening, January 11. The program consisted of a group of 





Campbell Studios 


CARLOTTA 


RYDMAN-RUSSELL., 


four songs by Sydney King Russell, who accompanied, as 
follows: 

The Song of the 
Spring and Overtones, from manuscript 
effectively rendered by the who was in excellent 
voice and made her audience as one with her. The listeners 
proved gratifyingly responsive, and the hope was expressed 
that the Russells would be heard from again. 


End and Song for 
These songs were 


Hill, Journey's 


sok nst, 


Canadian Bookings for Anderson Artists 

The Toronto Oratorio Society has engaged Margaret 
Northrup, soprano, and Norman Jollif, baritone, for Men 
delssohn’s St. Paul on February 18. The society, which 
is under the direction of Dr. Edward Broome, will be as 
sisted by the Cleveland Orchestra. The Hamilton Elgar 
‘Choir also has engaged Miss Northrup and Steel Jamison, 
tenor, to appear in the Sun Worshippers, February 16, under 
the direction of W. H. Hewlett, and assisted by the Cleve 
land Orchestra. 


Esther Dale to Sing at Hotel Roosevelt 


Esther Dale, who, because of her unusual 
critics say entitle her to be called “lyric, dramatic and mezzo 
soprano,” will be one of the featured artists at the Hotel 
Roosevelt at the second of the concerts being given for the 
benefit of the Bryn Mawr Music Department and the City 
Music League. On January 29, with Miss Dale, will be 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichord, and Paul Shirley, viola 
d'amore 


range which 


Rubinstein Club Concert January 27 


The second evening choral concert of the Rubinstein Club 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, will be given on 
Tuesday evening, January 27, in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The club choral of 150 voices, under 
the direction of William Rogers Chapman, will render ten 
new part songs, some of which have been dedicated to the 
club and will be rendered for the first time, Mme. Toti Dal 


Monte, coloratura soprano, will be the soloist. 
Hagar Wine ‘Batusiaetic Praise 
Emily Stokes Hakar recently gave a recital in Jackson 
Miss., and won enthusiastic praise from the press. Accord 
ing to one of the critics, “In the category of three out 


standing recitals given in the last two or three years stands 
Schipa, Onegin and Emily Stokes Hagar.” Another 
successful engagement which Mrs. Hagar filled in 


out 
very 
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Jackson was an appearance in The Messiah with the Jackson 
Oratorio Society. “Of Emily Stokes Hagar,” said the 
critic of the Jackson Daily News, “we can justly say that 
she is an artist of unquestionable ability.” 

“Voice, personality ,and intelligence,” “a singer of dis- 
crimination and taste,” “facial expression, mannerism, poise 
were there,” “beautiful voice’—these are but a few more of 
the tributes paid Mrs. Hagar by the Daily News. 





Marguerite Sibley Sings at Sunday Concert 

Marguerite Sibley was soloist with the Schmidt String 
Quartet at the Free Sunday Concert held under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Music League at the Academy of Fine 
Arts on Sunday afternoon, January 11. The audience prob- 
ably was the largest assembled at any of the concerts held 


this season, all seats being filled a half hour before the 
opening of the concert and people standing in all of the 
corridors. Miss Sibley’s work as a church and concert 


singer has won for her a fine reputation in the music world. 
The success of her two recent recitals held in the Academy 
of Music Foyer has given her a permanent place among the 
young Philadelphia artists 


The Seithiiine: Club Broadcasts 
On January 15, the Brahms Club, under the direction of 
its capable conductor, Leo Braun, broadcasted through 
W IZ. when a very interesting program of works by Italian, 


French, German and English composers was given, with 
Rachel Leon as the accompanist. 

During this season, which is the fifth year for the 
jrahms Club, many beautiful voices have been added to 


seventy-five members. 


this women’s chorus of 


Reese R. pines to © Study i in Europe 


Reese R. Reese, baritone, choral director and vocal teacher 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., sailed for Europe on January 17 to 
pursue his musical studies under noted E uropean masters 


While abroad Mr. Reese will fill engagements in London, 
Brussels and Berlin. He will return to America in the 
early summer and resume his duties: as soloist at Christ 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, a position he has held for 


eight years. 


Abby Morrison to Sing at Biltmore Musicale 


Abby Morrison sang for the Metropolitan Theater League 
at the Hotel Majestic, New York, on January 13. She was 
heard in two groups*of operatic arias and songs. Tomor- 


January 23, the soprano will sing at the Biltmore 


Morning Musicale. 
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“She has a fine dic- 
tion, therefore there 
was a_ difference 
whether the songs 
were in English or 
not. We like our 
own tongue best 
when easily under- 
stood.” 


—New York World. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
PLAYS BRAHMS BEAUTIFULLY 


Olga Steeb the Soloist—Denishawns Enjoyed—Other News 
of Interest 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 4.—The seventh pair of sym- 
phony concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra were well 
attended. The first half of the program was given over to 
Brahms, the orchestra opening with the Academic Festival, 
op. 80. This was followed by the concerto for the piano, 
No. 1, D minor, op. 15, rendered by the soloist of the eve- 
ning, for the first time here, Olga Steeb, a local pianist of 
more than local prestige. She played the three movements 
in a masterly manner and was recalled again and again. 
After the intermission, the orchestra played the Prelude and 
Love-Death from Tristan and Isolde and, as usual, this 
favorite revealed the fineness and breadth of conductor Roth- 
well’s interpretations. The last number was Ravel's La 
Valse, Choreographic Poem. 

DreNISHAWN DANCERS 

December 30, Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Deni- 
shawn Dancers opened’ their week of appearances under 
L. E, Behymer, presenting three separate programs. They 
played to packed houses, every inch of available space having 
extra seats, 





Notes. 
Rena McDonald has just returned from New York 
where she closed a contract with the Master School of 
Musical Arts. 


The Zoellner Conservatory announces a series of ten lec- 
tures by Arnold J. Gantvoort on the history and appreciation 
of music. 

Ted Shawn spoke before the Three 
4, on the history of the dance. 

The Los Angeles Music Federation has changed its name 
to the Los Angeles Music League to avoid further confusion 
with the Music Teachers’ Federations. 

Isobel Tone, teacher and exponent of the Dunning System, 
recently gave a recital in which about forty-five students 
participated at her new studio on North Catalina Street. 

The Hollywood Conservatory gave an Elizabethan music 
lecture recital on January 3, 

Of the 100 fellowships granted by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation of New York City, singing scholarships were 
won by Gretchen Altpeter, San Diego, and Max Alexander, 
Los Angeles; piano scholarships by Ulric Cole and Gladys 
Kohn, Los Angeles; Susan Henry, Ontario, Cal, and George 
P. Hopkins of Claremont, Cal.; composition scholarships, 
Misses Cole and Myers. An invitation to appear for ex- 
amination was also extended to Beatrice Fenner, the blind 
Los Angeles girl composer. 

Beethoven's Fidelio was given by 
Reading Club, Lucile Spenser Kelley, 
Tyroler, musical director. The parts 
ander Kisselburgh, William Pilcher, 
Luise Auber Davis: 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was guest 
meeting of the Three Arts Club. 

A musical program was given this afternoon at the South- 
west Museum, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Vandergriit. BL. B. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland, Ore., January 8—On January 7 the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, conductor, and Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, delighted a huge audience at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium. The orchestra played Glazounow’s Scenes 
de Ballet, op. 52; two works by Wagner and Tschaikowsky’s 
1812 overture. Miss Braslau sang Wagner's Gerechter 
Gott, Conductor Denton assisting her admirably in the or- 
chestral accompaniment. Miss Braslau’s auditors clamored 
for encores. This was her third appearance here. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, F. Melius Christiansen, di- 
rector, came on January 1 and gave two superb concerts 
at the Public Auditorium. Portland has heard no finer a 
cappella singing. 
were under the local management of W. T. Pangle. 

Isa Kremer, balladist, who was presented by the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau, appeared in recital at the Public Auditorium 


Arts Club, 


January 


the Euterpe Opera 
reader, and William 
were sung by Alex- 
Georgia Stark and 


of honer at the last 


The concerts, which drew large audiences,’ 
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on January 2. Her interpretations were exquisite and she 
was recalled many times. Leon Rosenbloom, her accom- 
panist, favored the large audience with several piano solos. 
E, Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave a lecture-recital on 
January 4 at the Museum of Art. His subject was 
Rhythmical Evolution from Bach to the Present Day. 
The recital yielded profitable results, esthetically and in- 
tellectually. a Bac 


Annie Louise David Well Liked 


Annie Louise David, harpist, recently scored a_ brilliant 
success both in Galveston and Houston, Texas. In the 
former place she was presented by her pupil, Lucie Cavin, at 
the Hotel Galvez before two hundred music lovers. The 
Daily News commented as follows: 

“Miss David presented the first group of her series, which 
included Russian Barcarolle (Zabel) and Prelude (Loukine), 
marked by a finished brilliance and technic. Then with the 
informality which characterized the entire occasion, she gave 
the French group, digressing from the program. The rollick- 
ing folk dance, Le Bon Petit Roi d’Yvetot, was a refreshing- 
ly sophisticated little legend set to music by Grandjany. In 
spite of the appeal of the preceding numbers, the climax 
of the performance was reached in her rendition of the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger (Wagner), of exceptional 
grace and brilliance. Miss David’s technical and artistic 
skill in handling the difficult instrument was approached onl) 
by her pleasant manner and pleasing personality in her treat- 
ment of the members of the audience. Her charm and sim- 
plicity appealed to all who heard her and made the program 
more delightful.” 

In age — David played at Cathedral Hall, assisted 
by Mrs, George Bevier, soprano, and Patricio Gutierrez, | 
pianist, and the aan were for the support of Peters 
Mission. The Chronicle said in part: ‘Miss David's valse 
from Brahms was especially pleasing and the three modern 
French numbers of her second group were received with 
great enthusiasm. They were of interest in revealing the 
possibilities of music written especially for the harp. Clair 
de Lune, by Debussy, was full of elusive lights and shadows.” 


COURIER 





Marie Rappold’s European Offer 


Marie Rappold has been offered an engagement by a 
Paris firm of impresarios for a recital tour of western 
Europe, two appearances each in Paris and London to be 
included. Her manager, M. H. Hanson, when in Paris 
last October, negotiated this contract. Meantime, however, 
an engagement here at home of importance has been offered 
the noted American soprano and she is being persuaded by 
the nationally known women interested in the scheme to 
abandon the European engagements offered and Mr. Han- 
son has requested his Paris friend to postpone the concerts 
until the fall. 

The Paris impre $F however, point out that the spring 
is the time for Paris, London and Madrid. Mme. Rappold 
feels that concert appearances in Europe would be of the 
utmost value from various points of view; on the other 
hand, she realizes that as an American she should fall in 
with the plans placed before her. The decision will be 
arrived at within the next two weeks. But whatever the 
decision may be, she will give recitals in Carnegie Hall, 
New York and Orchestra Hall, Chicago, the announcement 
states. 


Julievna and Mount in Recital 
Inga Julievna, the Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano 
and Mary Miller Mount pianist presented a very interesting 
program before the Chaminade Society of Hacken 
sack, N. J., on January 12, and won the well merited appre- 
ciation of their audience. A similar program was presented 
by these two artists in Mi aplewood, N. J., January 14. 


Copland First Fontainebleau Student 


Aaron Copland, the young musician who wrote the organ 
concerto played by Nadia Boulanger and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on January 11, was the first student 
to be enrolled in the Fontaineb leau School of Music in 1921. 





Gibson to , Sing in Chicago 


Lawrence Clifford Gibson, the new a tenor, will 
make his debut on Tuesday evening, February 3, in Lyon & 
Healy Hall, Chicago, under the management of Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson. 











FLORENCE EASTON AFTER HER FIRST CONCERT 
The above picture hey 
occurred when the was five 
At that time 


was taken just aftey debut, which 


now celebrated singer years old 


Miss Easton's parents, who were church singers 


in Middleboro, England, gave a farewell concert before sail 
ing to Canada. The young prima-donna-to-be made her first 
public appearance at the concert with great success. It is 


said that the dreamy and far-away look in the young lady's 


eyes is accounted for by the fact that it was several hours 


past her customary bedtime Far from having her head 
turned by the great applause which followed her maiden 
effort, Miss Easton, in spite of all the coaxing of her parents, 


refused to go back onto the hecause she 


were 


stage said the people 


making a noise 


Faculty of the Springfield Institute 


The Springfield National Institute of Musical Art, In 
includes the following musicians on its faculty: Frederick 
Albert Hoschke, director of the Institute and instructor of 
improvisation and advanced orchestration; Frieda Siemens, 
piano; Hans Letz, violin; Horace Britt, cello; Solon Al 
berti, vocal accompanying, coaching and grand opera; Fleeda 
Newton Alberti, voice; G. Ackley Brower, theory and com 
position ; Yvonne Beauregard, piano; James F. Knox, vio- 
lin; Howard P. Ganstier, and dramatics 


expression 


Schwartz Pedagogue of Synagogue Music 

The dedication of the centennial 
January 7 under the auspices of the 
Jeshurun. The B'nai Jeshurun Choir, 
Jacob Schwartz, was augmented for the occasion and an 
interesting program of Jewish music was presented. One 
of the numbers was Stark’s Odon Olom rendered by Helene 
Adler, soprano, and Cantor Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz is 
founder and director of the Institute of Hazanuth, cantor 
and pedagogue of synz Bog ue music. 


organ took place on 
Congregation B'nai 


under the direction of 


Margaret Nerthrus Active 


Margaret Northrup, soprane, was a 
Messiah when that oratorio was given by the Civic 
Society of Schenectady, N. Y., January 6, and won head 
lines from the critics for her splendid singing. On Friday 
evening of the same week she appeared in joint recital with 
Mark Andrews at the Commonwealth Club of Upper Mont 
clair, N. J. 


Handel’ 
Choral 


solk wt m 


Lambert Pupils in New York Recital 
Vera Brodsky and Hanna Lefkowitz, 
Lambert, will give a piano recital in 
York, on Friday evening, February 6. 


Alexandet 
Hall, New 


pupils of 
\eolian 
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Western Management 
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INC. 
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dagogic course under 
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BIRMINGHAM CONSERVATORY TO 
HOLD A SCHMITZ MASTERCLASS 


San Carlo Artists Give Two Performances—Other News 
Birminghan Ala, January 8—The San Carlo Opera 
Comp é performances at the new Municipal 
ditorium on New Year's Day, matinee and night. This 
‘ tial offering of the All Star Course (Mrs. Orline 
Shipman and A, Brown Parks). Both performances 
ttended by large and enthusiastic audiences. Madame 
Butterfly was played at the matinee, with Tamaki Miura 
tle role Che little Japanese prima donna delighted 

er beautiful inging and admirable portrayal of the 

Her exquisite costumes were greatly admired ser 

‘ halker won much applause as Suzuki, and Ludovico 
marcel ide an excellent Pinkerton. Other members 

‘ t were Giuseppe Interrante as Sharpless ; Giuseppe 

( a ‘ Go! Felice DeGregorio as Yamadoro, and 

Yolanda Rinaldi as Kate Pinkerton 

re was the opera scheduled for the night pet 

( 1 ving to the illness of Edith deLys the 

em presented Rigoletto The role of Gilda wa 

Tina Pag vho had never been heard here before 

reated a f rable impression both vocally and 

ally She was recalled many times Giuliana 

| revealed an excellent tenor as the Duke, and sang 
i, | Donna e Mobile, with much artistry, being 

, repeat it. Rigoletto was admirably sung and por 
Gulio Fregosi Aldo Franchetti conducted with 

efh | musicianship 
HMI 10 Hoty MASTERCLAS 
Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Con 
f M " unces that E. Robert Schmitz 
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il TEACHERS OF THE | 


Effa Ellis Perfield System 


WHO HOLD 1923 AND 1924 
DIPLOMAS 


NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 


CARLOS FESSLER, Assistant 
Studios; 62 West 82rd Street, N. Y. City 
303 Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. 
Phones: Endicott 3745; Seuth Grange 1251-M 


MILDRED WAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
Stadic: 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 
Tel.: Mad. Sq. 8189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Studio Address: 2720 Broadway, corner 104th 
St., New York City 
Phene: Academy 5600 


IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 
JENNIE 8S. LIEBMANN 
Piano and Class Lessons 


1140 St. John’s Place, Brooklys 
Phone: 0981 Decatar 
MAPE!. COREY WATT, Mus. B 


Examining Normal Teacher 
Music, Flatbush 
Associate Teachers 
> Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Studio—Flatbush School, 1603 Newkirk Ave 
Phone 7834 Buckminster 


Supervisor of School 


Five 


MISSOURI 
FLORENCE & BMAMMON 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JULIA PRICHARD 
ified 
Individual Piane Lessons—Musicianship 
Classes—Demonstrations. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 


FOREIGN 


Leute 





CANADA 
CARA FARMER 


Piano and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
Certified Nermal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Torente 








Teachers Using the Perfield System 


NEW YORK 
Zae-y Cc. STOWE 
Teacher of Piano 
Pupil of Raif, Mosskowski, Thuel Burnham 
275 Central Park West, N. Y. 





ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 

ll Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





FLORIDA _ ‘ates 
BERIHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 


| 
} 
| IOWA 
ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
i and Theory 

Individual and Clase—All Ages 
Stedic: 1934 Farnam Street, Davenport 


| WASHINGTON — 
| 
i] 
| 
1} 





ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
__814 B. Birch ‘Walla Walle 





FOREIGN 





CHINA 

EMIL DANENBERG 
Pianoforte Instruction 

| Pupil of Teichmaller (Leipzig) 

i] The Albany, Hong Kong 


1} 290 Teachers and Schools are using the 
i] Perfield System in New York and vicinity 





MUSICAL COURIER 


French pianist, will teach a masterclass at the Conserva- 

tory beginning March 26. 
Notes 

The Cornell Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs appeared 
in Phillips Auditorium on the evening of December 29, 
and were greeted by a large and fashionable audience, 

Saint-Saéns’ Christmas Oratorio was ably rendered by 
the mixed chorus of the Birmingham Music Study Club on 
Sunday afternoon at the Church of St. Mary’s-on-the- 
Highlands, with Edna Gockel Gussen as director and organ- 
ist. The soloists were May Shackleford, soprano; Mrs. 
Herman Rich, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. John E. Peck, con- 
tralto; J. Phil Maguire, tenor, and Leon Cole, baritone. 

A pageant of beauty and interest, entitled The Spirit of 
Prophecy and written by the Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, 
was presented at the Church of the Advent on December 23. 
lhe music accompanying it was of a high order, being ren- 
dered by a double quartet. The singers were Mrs. O, L. 
Stephenson and Nellie Stine, sopranos; Jane Stuart Merz 
and Margaret Proctor; contraltos; Howard Wiley and 
Percy Hughes, tenors; T. L. Bissell and Brown Bates, 
hassos 

Elsa M. Haury, teacher of voice in the high schools of 
the city and soprano soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, appeared in a song recital at Phillips Auditorium 
and won the approval of a cordial audience. 

[he Birmingham Music Teachers Association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Southern Club, Abigail 
Crawford, president, presiding. Dr. Roy E. Hoke delivered 
another of his series of lectures on psychology. 

Harry Schmidt, teacher of violin in the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, has organized a Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, in which much interest is being displayed. 

J. 


DENVER CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SCORES UNDER TUREMAN 


De Reszke Singers and Mildred Dilling Highly Praised— 
String Quartet Plays at Chamber Music Party— 
The Messiah Has Annual Performance 
—Notes 
Denver, Colo., January 2.—An evening of delight was 
afforded a large audience at the auditorium, December 9, 
by Mildred Dilling, harpist, and the De Deszke Singers. 
These four young men form a quartet of unusual excel- 
lence. Their program was entirely unhackneyed and com- 
prised, for the most part, attractive numbers which were 
either written or arranged especially for them. When an 
accompaniment was called for, the first tenor seated him- 
self at the piano, with this associates about him, an in- 
formality which added a pleasing note to their perform- 
ance. The demand for encores was so insistent that eight 

numbers had to be added. 

Miss Dilling and her splendid harp playing presented a 
striking contrast to the singers, each art setting off the 
other to best advantage. Her program, too, was out of 
the ordinary and evoked tumultuous applause. 

Altogether, it was an evening of rare pleasure and Robert 
Slack, local impresario, is to be congratulated for introduc- 
ing these artists. 

Civic SyMpHony ENJoyeD 

The second pair of concerts for the current season was 
giveri the Civic Symphony Orchestra, the evening of De- 
cember 12 and the afternoon of December 14, to full 
houses. The chief offering was the Beethoven fifth sym- 
phony which received a noble reading under the baton of 
Conductor Horace Tureman. In addition the symphonic 
poem by Smetana, Die Moldau; the Enchanted Lake and 
Kikimora by Liadow, and the overture to The Flying Dutch- 
man, rounded out an interesting and splendidly performed 
program, enhanced by the-aria, Vision Fugitive, from Hero 
diade, effectively sung by John A. Patton, baritone. 

Under the careful drilling and musicianly training of Mr. 
Tureman the orchestra has now attained, at the beginning 
of its third season, a smoothness and reliability that are 
noteworthy and each pair of concerts displays additienal 
gain 

Denver STRING (QUARTET 

The fortieth Chamber Music Party occurred December 
28, held in the stately new hall of the University Club. The 
program consisted of the Mendelssohn quartet in E minor, 
op. 44, No. 2, and the quintet in A major for clarinet and 
strings by Mozart. Only superlatives can be used in speak- 
ing of the latter number especially, the delicacy of the 
phrasing, tonal balance and nuanecs leaving little to be de- 
sired. The clarinet part w2> beautifully played by Val 
P. Henrich. The personnel of the quartet is Henry Trust- 
man Ginsburg, Walter C. Nielsen, Wayne C. Hedges and 
Frank John. 

LARGE Hears THe MeEssIAn 

The annual performance of Handel's Messiah by the 
Municipal Chorus was given on December 28 in the Audi- 
torium which was crowded to capacity. The performance 
was under the direction of Clarence Reynolds, city or- 
ganist and chorister, who gave an excellent reading of the 


AUDIENCE 


score. Certainly in Denver its yearly performance is al- 
ways anticipated with pleasure. The soloists this year 
were Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano; Mildred Rughe 


Kyffin, contralto; Elwin Smith, tenor, and John A, Patton, 

bass. All acquitted themselves admirably. The chorus of 

100 did fine work. Additional support was rendered by 

Milton P. Givens at the organ and an orchestra of fifty. 
Notes 

E. Robert Schmitz conducted a successful masterclass in 
Denver under the auspices of the Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Piano School, during two weeks of December. Rolland M. 
Shreves, Ph.D., is now holding a series of talks on the 
psychology of music at the same school. 

The piano pupils of Edith M. Perry gave an interesting 
recital early in December, the program being presented by 
Barbara Bell, Charles Bennett, Howard Fry, Margaret 
McKee, Charles Bowes, Elizabeth Leek, Alice Cosad .and 
Elizabeth Kress. 3 Ae 


Jeritza at Baltimore 
Maria Jeritza interrupted her crowded opera season with 
a concert at the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, Md., on Janu- 
ary 12. She was assisted by Maxmilian Rose, violinist, and 
Emil Polak, pianist. 
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Press Praise for Chemet 

Appended are excerpts from the press received by Renee 
Chemet following her recent appearance in Toledo: 
“Chemet, the newcomer whose name even was unknown to 
most of our concert goers, proved a sensation. It is as- 
tounding to hear a woman play as does Chemet. It would 
he equally astounding to hear a man do so unless it were 
Kreisler himself.” (Toledo Times.) “Not since Kreisler 
played here has the fiddle sung to a Toledo audience so ex- 
quisitely as did Mme. Chemet’s. It poured forth an elo- 
quence of tone dazzling in its brilliance and of such delicate 
subtlety as to work a spell not soon forgotten. It might 
be said—probably has—that the vigor and stamina of 
Chemet’s superb bowing are masculine in quality, as though 
it were somehow remarkable for a woman to be so thor- 
oughly the master of a violin. But in this as in other in- 
stances it is quite simply a matter of sheer artistry, in which 
sex is not particularly concerned. Here was music that had 
soul as well as body—and that is a great deal more than we 
are given on many occasions.” (Toledo Blade.) 


Trabilsee Pupils Heard 


An entire Danish program was broadcasted from Station 
WGBS on the evening of January 3, at which Grete Birk, 
mezzo-soprano, artist-pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, delighted the 
radio public with her well rendered Danish songs. Among 
others she sang Serenade, by Jespersen, at the ’phoned re- 
quest of a radio fan. Pauli Jensen, violinist, Aage Hy- 
Sorensen, baritone, and Ingeborg Svenden-Tune at the 
piano, completed an enjoyable program. 

Albert Place is another talented singer numbered among 
Mr. Trabilsee’s promising artist-pupils. Mr. Place is the 
possessor of a fine baritone voice of unusual range, power 
and sweetness. Mr, Trabilsee is at present preparing him 
for the operatic stage. 


imily Stokes Hagar to Sing in Chicago 
Emily Stokes Hagar has been booked by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, to appear with the Apollo Club in Chi- 
cago on February 16. This will be Miss Hagar’s first ap- 
pearance in that city. She will sing the soprano part in the 
Bach Mass, a work which she has sung with success with 
the Bethlehem Bach Choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle conductor. 


A Reéngagement for Norman Jollif 

As a result of his success in The Elijah with the Toronto 
Oratorio Society two seasons ago, Norman Jollif has been 
enngaged to sing Mendelssohn’s St. Paul with that organiza- 
tion on February 18. The Cleveland Orchestra will assist. 

Giannini for Baltimore 

Dusolina Giannini has been engaged to sing for the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music on February 13. This will 
make Miss Giannini’s second appearance in Baltimore this 
season 


Lys Doree to Present Program 


On Thursday evening, February 12, Lys Doree, a young 
and talented soprano, will present a varied program of songs 
at the Story & Clark Musicale. 


Britt in Fitchburg 


Horace Britt gave a cello recital in Fitchburg, Miss., on 
January 12. 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy, 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, via 
Dariai, 31 
Telephone 10-345 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 







Symphony Society of New York, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening.......+seeeeeeeeees Carnegie Hall 
Robert Imandt, violin recital, evening..........+++++++ Aeolian Hall 
Os-Ke-Non- Ton, song recital, eveming..........+-eesee Town Hall 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.........+5.-s0eee08 Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening..........+..+ Carnegie Hall 
Lea Lubochutz, violin recital afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
Helen Lubarski, song recital, evening.............+++: Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 
Symphony Concert for Young People, noel banaet Carnegie Hall 
Chalif School of Dancing, evening ............000008+ Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Concert, morning and afternoon............ Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, evening...........+++ Aeolian Hall! 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 25 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.............00++ Carnegie Hall 
Socrate Barozzi, violin recital, evening............++.. Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. .-Aeolian Hall 
Chamber Music by Igor Stravinsky, evening ..Aeolian Hall 
Edna Thomas, song recital, evening...... -Booth Theater 





Charlotte Lund, opera recital, 
MONDAY, JANUARY 26 






OCVETING . occ eee eeeene 


Princess Theater 


Ethel Leginska, piano recital, evening.........++.+. Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic String Quartet, evening............0000d Aeolian Hall 
Daisy Jean, cello recital, evening............seeeeeeees Town Hall 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 
State mphony Orchestra, afternoon..........-..++. Carnegie Hall 
Viado Seine violin recital, evening............4+ Carnegie Hall 
Ruth Rodgers, song recital, afternoon ae w wae aa ehes bee Aeolian Hall 
Adele Verne, piano recital, evening.......+..see+eeee4 Aeolian Hall 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro, two piano recital, evening........ Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening......++.+eseeeeeeeeee Carnegie Hall 
Arthur Friedheim, piano recital, afternoon..........-. Aeolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening..... penadoesessevesene Aeolian Hall 
James Woodside, song recital, evening............++.+. Town Hall 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening..........++++6+ Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Borovsky, piano recital, afternoon........ Aeolian Hall 
Astrid Fjielde, song recital, evening............0+eeeeed Aeolian Hall 
Mary Bennett, song recital, afternoon. ........ceeeeseees . Town Hall 
Isiah Seligman, piano SUGtteE.. CHORIN 6 oc cina estes russ Town Hall 
Chamber Music Concert, evening......--...eeeeee00% Rumford Hall 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 30 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening..........e0eeeeeeee Carnegie Hall 
Ada Wood, song recital, afternoon................ »++-Aeolian Hall 
Elshuco Trio and Festival Quartet of South Mountain, evening 
Aeolian Hall 
Jocelyn Clarke, song recital, afternoon...............044 Town Hall 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 31 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon............++++ Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........-+++eeeseeeees Carnegie Hall 
Guiomar Novaes, piano POMEL, QIOTRDORY 66 ccc vese ds ied Aeolian Hall 
Sara Eisenberg, piano recital, evening...............+/ Aeolian Hall 
Abraham Znaida, song recital, SON sda ebits cist nds Town Hall 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
spas. Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
rances Nash, piano recital, STIOTROON 6c aviv ee vivceacd Aeolian Hall 
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Ernesto Berumen, piano recital, evening..............4 Aeolian Hall 

Maximilian Pilzer, violin recital, SUNN sixes 6ddan ses Town Hall 

State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon...... Metropolitan Opera House 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

Tina Wulgpoel. piano recital, afternoon............../ Aeolian Hall 

Nicholas Medtner, piano recital, evening........... .-Aeolian Hall 

Josef Borissoff, violin recital, evening..........-.-.....+« Town Hall 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

New York Chamber Music Society, evening........ .. Aeolian Hall 

Alice Rosseter, song recital, afternoon................. Town Hall 

Fernand Francell, song recital, evening........... -Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Philharmonic Orchestra, evening...............0025: Carnegie Hall 

Beatrice Martin, song recital, evening. Aeolian Hall 

Zelina Bartholomew, song recital, eS re flown Hall 


Sixteenth Story & Clark Musicale 


At the Story & Clark salon at 33 West 57th Street, 
on Thursday evening, January 15,:the sixteenth invitation 
musicale was presented before a capacity attendance by the 
following artists: Alice Crane, composer-pianist, who gave 
several compositions in which she showed brilliancy in her 
playing and a fine tone; Oliver Stewart, tenor, who possesses 
an excellent voice which he used with skill, and Ellmer 
Zoller, who proved a very capable accompanist and was an 
addition to the successful evening. All were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

These concerts are open to the public and a pleasant eve- 
ning is always enjoyed. The artists pres onted are exception- 
ally talented and the progr ‘ams interesting. 


Norfleet Trio at De Witt Clinton Hall 


January 18 the Norfleet Trio furnished the entire 
gram for the evening concert at De Witt Clinton 
School, playing the Saint-Saéns trio in F complete, with 
excerpts by Sinding, Jeral and Breton. Catherine played 
violin solos, Helen contributed piano solos, and Leeper, cello 
solos, making up a program of much variety. The trio has 
just returned from its annual southern tour, which included 
appearances at leading institutions; they are booked to give 
concerts in the New England states this month. 





pro- 


High 


Barozzi to Play Novelties 
The program of Socrate Barozzi’s second recital at Car- 
negie Hall, January 25, is to include Saint-Saéns’ second 
sonata for piano and violin, the second concerto of d’Am- 
brose, a Nocturne and Cortege by Lili Boulanger and tran- 
scriptions by his accompanist, Bernard Wagenaar, to be 
played on this occasion for the first time in public. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings Glen Songs 
Ethelynde Smith writes: “I am using 
with great success three 


1 ; Katherine Glen 
The Mountain Linnet, and Little Moon.” 


continuously and 
songs—Twilight, 


Annie Louise David’s Engagements 
On January 19, Annie Louise David, harpist, and Mar- 
guerite Dana, soprano, presented an interesting program for 
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the Woman’s Club of Englewood, N. J. Miss David will 
give a harp recital for the Hartford Woman's Club on Janu- 
ary 28. Her many engagements and frequent reengagements 
all go to show appreciation of her high art. 


La Forge-Berémen Studio Activities 


On Sunday afternoon, January 18, Frank LaForge and 
Ernesto Bertimen gave a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett at their New York Studios. Mr. Tibbett has been 
under Mr. LaForge’s guidance as a vocal pupil for the past 
several seasons. 

The following LeForge-Bertiimen artists will broadcast 
from Station WOR from 8:45 p.m. to 9:45 p.m., Satur- 
day, January 24: Frances Fattmann, Zelina Bartholomew, 
Madeleine Hulsizer, Grace Demms, Lillian Hunsicker, Alice 
Vaiden Williams, Myrtle Alcorn, Frank LaForge, Ernesto 
Berumen and Valeriano Gil. 

Grace Divine, contralto, artist pupil of 
has been busy since returning from the 
heard in concert at Columbus, Ohio, January 
sing in Chillicothe, Ohio, January 22; Charleston, W. 
January 26, and Rockville Center, L. I., January 29. 

The next Noonday Musicale, under the direction of the 
LaForge-Bertmen Studios, will take place at Aeolian Hall, 


Frank LaForge 
South. She was 
19, and will 


Va., 


New York, on Friday, January 30. Those appearing are 
Zelina Bartholomew, Frances Fattmann, Loretta Degnan, 
Helen Schafmeister, Myrtle Alcorn, Frank LaForge and 


Arthur Warwick. 


Dilling’s Success With De Reszke Singers 

During the holidays, Mildred Dilling gave her fourth 
recital in Oak Park, Ill, and her fourth in Springfield, Ill 

The following were some of the harpist’s dates for Janu- 
ary: 9, Hartford, Conn., Morning Musicale at — Hotel ; 
11, Providence, R. I.; 12, New Haven, Conn.; 14, Portland 
Me.; 17, Springfield, Mass. 

On January 23 the De Reszke Singers and Miss Dilling 
will appear at the Biltmore Morning Musicale, and on 
Sunday evening, January 25, they will be heard in a con 
cert at the Henry Miller 1 heater, New York The end of 
this month they will be in Florida, and on the Pacific 
Coast in February. 


Theo. Karle to Sing in Slacrichuire 
will 


Theo. Karle, tenor, appear in Harrisburg, Pa., on 
the evening of January 22, when he will sing, for his first 
group, old airs by Mozart, Paradies, Hook and Storace He 
will continue his program with Russian songs by Zimbalist, 
and Gretchaninoff, as well as German lieder by Brahms 


His third group will be composed of American songs 


Macmillen’s Dates 
Due to the press of engagements, it was found necessary 
to change the date for Francis Macmillen’s recital in Owens- 
boro, Ky., to January 20. He fulfilled the engagement in 
connection with his recital in Cape Girardeau, Mo., on 


January 18. 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 1878 


114-116 East 85th Street 


Carl Hein—Directors—Au wet Fraemcke 
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| MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
| ; MOTION PICTURES 








Motion picture theaters, especially the principal ones on 
Broadway, have been doing excellent business since the holi 
lay It must be due to the fact that people seek amusement 
ecause some of the pictures have not been worthy of any 
reat distinction. The legitimate theaters, particularly the 

ittractions, are flourishing. The Student Prince 1s 


jair to 
Coming 


performance and_ bids 
Broadway. 


capacity at every 


eat all record lor an 








rl operetta on 

close behind is Rose Marie, Oh! Lady Be Good, and the new 
attraction, The Love Song There are several other mus ical 
attractions which are much older than the above mentioned 
iat are enjoying good runs, but the ones mentioned are un 
usually spectacular among the newcomers The drama, 
while offering many good productions, does not seem to be 
presenti quite 80 Many successes although all of the thea- 
te a wcupied 

Ih rious question which seems to be confronting 
all branches of amusement is the absorbing one of the 
radi Apparently the motion picture theaters are the 
east affected. It is problematical as to what the effect will 
bn th so much broadcasting by well known artists. It does 

ccm possible that any mechanical device could materially 

iffect either concerts or the theater for any great length of 
time, but apparently it is the same old cry that rang out 
th the country when everybody was making a record 
ind all types of phonographs were first coming into use 

Florence Mulholland, who for the past two years has been 
the contralto at the Capitol Theater, has left and is singing 

Providence 

Frederic Fradkin, newly appointed musical director of the 
Piccadilly Theater, assumed that post this week and it was 
the occasion of a big celebration at the theater at the open- 
ing performance, in view of the fact that Mr. Fradkin is so 
well known in this vicinity, having been concert master and 
special soloist at the Capitol Theater for a season 

The Strand is offering an elaborate prologue this week as 
the background for the feature picture, Flaming Love 

Greed is the feattre picture at the Capitol this week. 

Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the three Riesen 
feld theaters, has been at home for the past week owing toa 
livht ilbne but it expected that he will be in his office 
iga a few da 

THe Hippoprome 

Emma Trentini, on her return engagement in this coun 

try, m Keith vaudeville, attracted so much interest during 


her opening week that she was held over again for last week 
She is the same Trentini, with her same winsome little ways, 
which quite captivate the audience Her high notes, taken 
pianissimo, are just as beautiful as they were when she was 
heard here last She ang The One Fine Day aria from 
Butterfly and followed this with Pierrot’s song, and, of 
course, closed with the Gianninina Mia. She was accom 
panied by Eric Zardo, who even contributed more numbers 
than the little prima donna. He won an ovation and shared 


the honors with the singer 


Houdini was also there and did his same wonderful stunts 
The rest of the program, with the exception of the last spec- 
tacular act, with Princess White Deer as the star, was very 
ordinary, Perhaps to a real vaudevillian it would have been 
i perfect bill 


Prue Rrvowi 


The orchestra opened the Rivoli program last week under 


the direction of Irvin Talbot. At the first performance 
on Tuesday evening he offered The Dance of the Hours, 
from (sioconda, accompanied by the Rivoli dancers. Ap- 


parently there was new scenery created by John Wenger, for 
it looked unusually attractive and apparently new. It was 
one of the most effective and original interpretations of this 
famous dance the writer has seen, certainly at motion pic 
ture theaters. The entire conception was different, particu- 
larly the last movement in which the scene changed and the 
dancers appeared in carnival costume and confetti covered 


the stage, thus making this a more colorful and sprightly 


number than is usually the case 
The soloist was Michael Rosenker, violinist, who played 
the Faust Fantasy (Wieniawski arrangement) and was ac 


companied by the Rivoli Concert Orchestra with Mr. Talbot 


again directing 

The feature picture was Locked Doors, a fairly interesting 
movie with a cast of many principals. There was a comedy 
Which followed, and Harold Ramsbottom played Dear One, 
on the Wurlitzer 


THe Mark STRAND 
Che picture 
particularly 
and romance, 
Marry Again 


at the Strand last week was just 
interesting but sufficiently supplied with love 
to hold the movie fans. The title was, If I 

The music more than made up for the weak- 
ness of the picture. In fact, many individual numbers were 
excellent in every detail. The Strand Symphony Orchestra 
offered the William Tell overture, under the direction of 
\lots Reiser, the associate conductor, who conducted the 
second performance on Friday evening. The orchestra gave 
an excellent account of itself and received much applause 
: followed by a colorful bit, entitled Demi Tasse. 
m which the Strand Male Quartet was seated at the dinner 
table, apparently having just eaten —_ men sang A Good 
Cigar Is a Smoke, by Herbert. The large vase of flowers 


so-so, not 


Phis was 
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was then turned around, showing, amid all of the roses, the 


head of Estelle Carey who sang A Woman's Smile, The 
number was clever and roundly applauded. Next came the 
interior scene, used frequently of late by this theater, with 


Hollinshead, tenor, seated in a large chair by the 
He sang O Haunting Memories, by Carrie Jacobs 
was a quick fade-away and Mlle. Klemova 
serenade of Drdla. The biggest number, 


Redferne 
open fire. 
jond. There 
danced the dainty 


perhaps, was the one just before the picture, entitled The 
Glow Worm. There was a full stage with four couples and 
Edward Albano, baritone. It was a Louis XV scene. Mr. 


Albano sang The Schubert Serenade, and the dancers began 
with the Glow Worm by Lincke; before they had finished the 
number, however, the audience burst into applause. 
Tue RIALTO 

At the Rialto last week was presented almost the identical 
program given the week before at The Rivoli. There was the 
same picture (Pola Negri in East of Suez), the same Pro- 
logue (Miriam Lax and Adrian da Silva), the same Music 
Master Series picture (Franz Liszt), and just as big and 
enthusiastic an audience In addition, Lillian Powell, 
danseuse, delighted in a “Danse Chinoise,” and there were 
offered the usual Magazine feature and comic. 

Tue CAapirov. 

program at the Capitol last week opened with an 
operatic cycle. First there were selections from La Bohéme, 
played by the orchestra, under the direction of David Men- 
doza, with fine tonal color. Then Jules Schwarz sang The 
Evening Star from Tannhauser. His is a warm, rich voice 
and he sang this well known aria very expressively. The 
cycle was concluded with the Meditation from Thais, played 
with musical feeling and a tone of beautiful quality by 
Eugen Ormandy, concertmaster of the orchestra. Mlle. 
Gambarelli, gowned in white, assisted Mr. Ormandy in an 
effective dance interpretation of the Meditation. 

Following the Capitol Magazine, for which there 
usual appropriate music, came divertissements in which a 
large cast participated. Gladys Rice and Joseph Wetzel 
sang When You and I Were Seventeen, with pantomime by 
Mile. Gambarelli and Jacques ¢ artier. There was plenty of 
dash and spirit in the ballet corps’ rendition of Ganne’s La 


The 


was the 


Czarina. Roxy’s Gang also graced the program, displaying 
heir accustomed wit and vocal and instrumental powers 
in selections from Herbert’s The Enchantress. Care is al- 
ways shown at the Capitol in the matter of scenery and 
costumes. Last week quantities of roses and other blooms 
added to the effectiveness of the stage. It is no novelty, 


however, to see floral decorations at this theater. 

Constance Talmadge was starred in the feature picture, 
Her Night of Romance, a comedy drama which gave this 
fascinating actress ample opportunity to display her beauty 
and talent as a comedienne. 


Olga Warren to Tour Eastern States 
Olga Warren, soprano, who has been heard in the metropo- 
lis on numerous occasions, will start on a tour of the 
eastern states the latter part of this month. 
Mme. Warren has been hard at work selecting a number 





OLGA WARREN. 


of what she considers the choicest of the new songs by 
American composers, and she will incorporate the se in her 
programs. She will also be heard at the Ballad Concerts 
given by her husband, Frederic Warren. Mme. Warren will 
manage her own concert tour and has established offices at 
212 W. 59th street, New York. 


Lauri-Volpi Back at Metropolitan 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the young Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, arrived from Italy last week where he has just won 
a notable success in a series of performances at the Teatro 
Comunale of Bologna. Mr. Lauri-Volpi will rejoin the 
ranks of the Metropolitan in that opera at the end of this 
month, 


Josef Rosenblatt in Bankruptcy 


Josef Rosenblatt, cantor, well known through his activi- 
ties in the concert field, filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
Federal Court on January 14, the schedule showing liabili- 
ties of $191,719 and assets of $32,859. The singer claims 
to have incurred most of these liabilities in backing a 
Jewish periodical which was unsuccessful. 





Louis Bailly Receives Roumanian Order 
By decree of His Majesty Ferdinand, King of Roumania, 
issued December 14, a decoration of the Crown of Roumania 
with the grade of cavalier, was conferred on Louis Bailly, 
the French viola player, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet 
and now a resident of New York. 
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Os-ke-non-ton Recital To-night 


Much interest is centered in tonight's recital at Town Hall, 
New York, by the Indian Mohawk singer, Os-ke-non-ton 
Many prominent educational and musical lights are 
expected to attend. Twice the number of boxes could have 
been sold, boxholders already being Mesdames Andrew Car- 
negie, Thomas Edison, Olive Fremstad, John Paul Korn, 
Clara B. Mather, Oswall Miller, Alton B. Parker, Joseph 
Regneas, etc. With a few exceptions, all the numbers to be 
heard will be given for the first time in New York, includ- 
ing songs of the various Indian tribes, secured by Os-ke-non- 
ton during his six months’ pilgrimage among his people in 
1924. Where practicable, the songs will be sung in English, 
otherwise in the native tribal tongue. Many universities, 
social research and political clubs have taken blocks of seats, 
for all the songs are authentic; aside from the novelty of 
hearing all types of Indian music, Os-ko-non-ton offers much 
as a singer of high vocal accomplishment. He will make a 
second professional trip to England and the continent im 
mediately after this recital. 


Singers in . Love Song Chorus 


who came to New York from Okla- 
homa several months ago to study with Clara Novello 
Davies, is one of the young singers in the chorus of the 
new Shubert production, The Love Song, which recently 
had so successful an opening at the Century Theater. It 
is no wonder the singing of both the male and female cho- 
ruses attracts considerable notice if one stops to realize that 
in these choruses-are talented young singers who are trying 
to get all the experience they can. Among the girls—to 
mention only two, for there are numerous others with vocal 
talent—are Mary Arnoldi, another Novello-Davies pupil, 
and Antoinette Lafarge, from the Cesare Sturani studios. 


social, 


Talented § 


Wesley L. Robertson, 


Mozart Society Carnival 

The New York Mozart Society will hold a pageant, ball 
and carnival on Tuesday evening, January 27, in the grand 
ball room of the Astor Hotel.. From all accountings and 
promises of Mrs. Noble McConnell, its president, this year’s 
affair will be the most interesting ever offered by this 
organization. The principal feature of the pageant will be 
entitled a Trip Around the World, a picturesque stage and 
musical production. It is being directed by Abe Meyer, of 
the Rivoli and Rialto theaters, with Paul Oskard of the 
same theaters arranging the dances. A large orchestra will 
be under the direction of Irvin Talbot, conductor of the 
Rivoli Theater. Many prominent artists will take part. 


Atlantic City Musicales at Haddon Hall 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has arranged with 
the Leeds & Lippincott Company of Atlantic City, owners 
of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotels, for a course of musicales 
to take place on five successive Saturdays starting February 
28, in the Vernon Room of Haddon Hall. The artists en- 
gaged are as follows: First concert—Louis Graveure, Nina 
Morgana, Arpad Sandor; second concert—Pablo Casals, 
Louise Hunter, Edouard Gendron; third concert—Vladimir 
De Pachmann, Ina Bourskaya, Mildred Dilling; fourth con- 
cert—Efrem Zimbalist, Rafaelo Diaz, Kathryn Meisle; las? 
concert—Anna Case, Tandy MacKenzie, Richard Hale. 





Caruso’s Sons Arrive 


Enrico and Rodolfo Caruso, the two sons of the late 
Enrico Caruso, accompanied by their uncle, . Giovanni 
Caruso, brother of the famous tenor, arrived Sunday from 
Italy on the Conte Verde. They stated that they had come 
merely on a pleasure visit. 
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GRAD( ( N. Y. ‘ar actadie’ ’ . ; 228 R F . 
Montreal, Can., Jan. 22 enatee Del., Jan. 26. Wailea a oe Pe ne which Stephanie Radio Talks by Harriet Seymour 
+ STOKES: Jaytona Beach, Fla., Jan, 28, oO x was the excellent accompanist. NSS. reari ate a9 
ss AGAR, EMILY oy aE Havana, Cuba, — 134 Feb. act a Tune in on WJZ, 455 meters, at 10.30 a.m. on Wednesdays, 
HALE, RICHARD: : 1-3. M £ a! January 28, February 4, 11, 18 an 25, if you want to hear 
H AYDEN. ery oi NOVAES, GU 10m AR: Mero in Winnipeg Harriet A. Seymour, director of the Seymour School of 
Taunton, Mass., Jan. 27 Middlebury, , Jan. 23, Yolanda Mero will play in Winnipeg on March 9 and 10 Musical Re-Education, deliver her Talks to Mothers 
Marguerite WOODRUFF INTENSIVE (METHOp | L De PACHMAN (Son of Viadimir M ER 
earn oO . 5 8. 
P tH) T T E R New 79 rae Soothing scales. Entire first year work in | af de Pachmann) 
arte fk Hon Hci ache | Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 
CONTRALTO Brooklyn, N. Y 199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris Contralto 


Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 837 Carnegie Hall 


Technique and Laterpestation 
Privately and in Class 
6380 Kellog 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK: 15 East on Piroet Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BO 6 Newb bury 
Street, Friday, Saturday, Sie RA Choral 
Director, N.Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 





Tel. 








HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiter 


SIOUX CITY, ‘OWA 1215 Douglas Stree! 


VIRGINIA 
CARRINGTON THOMAS 
Mus, Bac., A. A. G, O. 
Concert Organist 
BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 











562 Fifth Ave., New York 











FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France et de L'Instruction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


Viola Klaiss 
Organist, Palace Theatre, Me 
Teacher of Organ—Piano—Theo: 


Samuel Calvin Spotts 
BARITONE 
440 Knabe Building, New York 

















Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios, 1911 Eutaw 





GEORGE CASTE (LL E.: wranna 


Joint Recitals 





Concert Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 


Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 

















Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexingten 2045 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
Address: 250 West 57th St., New York City 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsen, N. Y. 








Studio: 452 Riverside Drive. New 
York City. Tel. 4720 Cathedral 








OPPORT 


UNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, large studios, the Washington Square 
Branch. An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1200, Studios with Steinway grand planos for 
part time use Club-like atmosphere, distinction as to 
telephone and desk service. Main office, 15 East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 EB. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 E. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 10172 


at 





MICAELA AND DON JOSE WANTED 
—Somewhere there is a young Don Jose 


and a Micaela looking for engagement. 


family sickness. Mail inquiries to Frank 





Conservatory. Address “P. L..” care ot 








They may be working in a studio, or look- Nikola, 3424 Broadway, Chicago, IIl. Musicar Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
ing for a job. They must have stage : York, N. Y 

presence and voice, in its making which | GENUINE AMATI VIOLIN FOR _ eS ' — 

one could call great! There is a tour IN GERMANY.—Made in 1674 by Nico- |} STUDIO FOR RENT—very large, South 
waiting for them. Write, giving height, laus Amati. Guaranteed by any good ern exposure, furnished or unfurnished 
weight, age and study, background; _ac- German violin maker. In perfect condi- Resident or not. Use of kitchen, Very 
tual stage experience not necessary. Ad- tion. If interested please address, “H. D.’ central. $85.00 monthly. The Nevada 
dress “F. A.,’” care of Musicat. Courter, care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- Apt. 6E. 2025 Broadway at 70th Street 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. nue, New York, N. Y New York, 

GENUINE AMATI VIOLIN FOR SALE. | PIANISTE—Leschetizky exponent (certi- | LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO fo: 
Certified historical masterpiece, beautiful fied) also conservatory trained, and over rent by hour or day. Mason & Hamlin 
tone. Secured at private sale of Bohemian ten years’ experience as Director of Col- Grand. _ entrally located, Jenjamin, 20 
family household. Reasonable to right lege Graduate and Summer Normal West 47th St, New York. Telephone 





party. Must sacrifice on account of long 





courses, desires connection with standard 





Bryant 6732. 










































































































I SEE THAT— 

















An effort ng made to raise an endowment of $300,000 
for the } gh Colony 
J st. J ra eries of children’s concerts are 
provin y six ful 
Ma prominent American actors and actresses are gradu 
ite Alvier School 
Ri f Laubenthal remain in America for two months 
pore 
Charlotte Lund will broadcast a Puccini memorial from 
WEAI 7:45 | | anuary 23 
E. A. Lake is now affiliated with the Clarence E, Cramer 
managen t 
fana-Zucca’s songs and instrumental compositions continue 
o be used extensively irt s and teachers 
The Newark Festival will take place May 4-6. 
Five ral niption for harp } Marie Miller have been 
pu hed by the Composers’ Music Corporation 
Lazar 5S. Samoiloff gave a eption for Josef Lhevinne 
, 


following the latter’s Carnegie Hall recital 
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Ofn Instrument 
¥ Pleasing Tone 
an a that 
Student can 


Ab ed to Buy, 


Endorsed byMusical Celebrities 


LD MILTON PIANO ©. 


lew Vork 








MUSICAL COURIER 


The next audition of the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs for young artists will take place at the Plaza 
February 3. 

Os-ke-non-ton’s recital of North American Indian songs 
takes place at Town Hall this evening. 

The Norfleet Trio has returned from a Southern tour 
and begins a tour of the eastern states this week. 

A music supervisor reports that when he asked a class who 
wrote Thais, the reply was Charlotte Lund. 

Percy Grainger’s orchestral works are being heard in 
Sweden, 

Hans Merx has returned from Europe. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, and Rhea Silberta, composer, leave 
soon for appearances in the South. 
There are nearly one thousand Dunning 

in the United States. 

A Portland critic referred to Mieczyslaw Miinz as a reincar 
nation of Chopin 

Lawrence Clifford Gibson, new American tenor, is a product 
of the studio of W. Henri Zay. 

The Pius X School of Liturgical Music announces a 
course for choir directors and organists. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music has a new course designed 
for business and professional men and women. 

To commemorate the art of Guiomar Novaes bronze tablets 
have been placed in the Municipal Theater, Rio de 
Janeiro, and in the Municipal Concert Hall, Sao Paulo 

Earle Laros has returned from a western tour. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music will begin its fifth 
summer session on June 25. 

Dr. William C. Carl will be guest of honor at the annual 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Music Club. 

Marie Rappold has been offered an engagement for a recital 
tour of western Europe. 

Gloria Augusta Marks has just made her debut as a concert 
manager. 

César Saerchinger writes interestingly on How America 
Looks to an American. 

During February and March six special Wagner after 
noons will be given at the Metropolitan 

Ernest Hutcheson is accomplishing a notable achievement in 
his series of recitals in New York, 

Caruso’s sons, Enrico and Rodolfo, have 
pleasure visit in this country. 

The Rochester American Grand Opera chose Faust as its 
first production of an entire opera. 

Henry Hadley will replace Koussevitzky during the latter's 
vacation next month, 

Three American composers are this year to have works 
performed at the chamber music festival of the Inter 
national Society for Contemporary Music at Venice. 

Dr. John Henry Curry, Ninon Romaine’s father, 
away last week 

George Liebling, in addition to his activities as concert 
pianist, is in demand as composer. 

Montemezzi has arrived in America and will remain here 
for the production of his Giovanni Galluresse 

Ferdinand Loewe of Vienna is dead. 

The judges and dates for the New York State Young 
Artists’ Contest have been announced. 

An editorial of interest to American composers will be 
found on page 28. 


System teachers 


arrived for a 


passe d 





January 22, 1925 


Josef Rosenblatt has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Herman Neumann was married to Marie Stewart Jopp on 
January 3. 

The King of Roumania has conferred the decoration of the 
Crown of Roumania upon Louis Bailly. 

Fritz Reiner has been offered the post of general musical 
director of the Hamburg Opera. 

Felix Borowski will conduct a class in music criticism during 
the Chicago Musical College summer session. 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen gave a reception 
for Lawrence Tibbett. 

Estelle Wentworth is a busy and versatile musician. 

The Deutsches Opernhaus is bankrupt. 

Mme. Charles Cahier will take American pupils abroad with 
her next summer. 


George Liebling as Composer 


In addition to his wide activities as a concert pianist, 
George Liebling also is in demand as a composer and his 
works are being performed frequently both in.this country 
and in Europe. Most recently Nina Morgana, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang George Liebling’s well known 
song, Thou, at the latest de Segurola Plaza Hotel matinée. 
The popular singer had conspicuous success and had to re- 
peat the song. She was accompanied by the composer. It is 
the same number which was on Beniamino Gigli’s program 
last June, in Berlin, and also on that occasion the piece had 
to be repeated. The song is enjoying a very large sale in 
England and in Germany. Other artists interested in the 
George Liebling songs are Anna Fitziu, Paul Bender, Marie 
Rappold, Marcella Roeseler, Rafaelo Diaz. 

The two violin sonatas and the violin concerto by George 
Liebling have aroused the interest of Professor Leopold 
Auer, who has invited the composer to play them to him 
with Francis Macmillen, the violinist. A song called 
Dreamland is dedicated to Margaret Matzenauer. 

The overture to the opera Children of Truth was per- 
formed last year in Berlin under Professor Karl Wendel. 
Piano programs abroad frequently include Liebling’s Octave 
Study, Nocturne, Caprice, Study on Black Keys, and the 
dainty rococo piece, Marquise. Mr. Liebling will play his 
piano concerto with orchestra in New York .and elsewhere. 


Griffith Artists Successful in California 
Lucille Gibbs, coloratura soprano and artist student of 
Yeatman Griffith of New York City, has been gaining re- 
peated success in Los Angeles, (¢ ‘al., in recent appearances 
with the Los Angeles Civic Opera Company, concerts and 


radio programs. To quote the press: “Last night Miss 
Gibbs sang Proch’s theme and variations with flute ac- 
companiment. This is one of the most difficult of old 


school coloratura airs and Miss Gibbs had an absolute com 
mand of a great coloratura’s technic. While the tone qual- 
ity is not heavy, it has the resonance not usually associated 
with such a flexible voice.” 
Giannini Recital 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will give her first and only 
New York recital this season at Carnegie Hall on the 


evening of February 28 for the benefit of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Club of New York. 











Read—“ 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 


$2.00 at all 
Published by 





Tue Secrets or SVENGALI’ 


And You'll Find Out 


James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


By J. H. Duval 


Music Dealers and Booksellers 


New York City 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 
bs BOSTON, MASS. 


The Steinert Pianoforte 
THE EXCLUSIVE 





PIANOS 








LESTER PIAN 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 



































162 Boylston St. 




















HOLLAND, MICH. 


Bush & LANE 











WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th 





Streets, New York 





— 











DAVENPORT-TREACY 
PIANO 


Built for the Studio-Delightul 
in Tone and Touch Moderate 1 in Price 








Davenport - Treacy Ge eaten Grey New York 









MUSICAL COURIER 














STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue’ and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warerooms: 5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 


















NICH-&-BACH 


SS Ultra-Quality PIANOS 





and PLAYER PIANOS 



































Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
A.B.Chase 
© sate to Cae ‘ 
America's Finest Piano 
The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 
A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
23 West 50th Street 
New York Cit 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; — 
a synonym for artistic excellence. spat ATs certainly, to be congratulated on “ 
For fifty years the Sohmer family 5 ror Saenaleoraiie ‘nest playe 
have been making Sohmer pianos. sion, ce, wiuestionably “superior, that I ‘ean fendi 
To make the most artistic piano piano world. A i . ee, v 


possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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629 West 50th Street 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 























MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review o m Worlds Music 


























FLORENCE EASTON 
SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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